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INTRODUCTION 


The particular form into which Plekhanov’s book, On 
the Question of the Development of the Monist Theory of 
History, was cast, and the very great part it played in 
the history of Russian philosophical thought and political 
struggles, can best be understood against the background 
of the remarkable life of its author. 

George Valentinovich Plekhanov was born in 1856— 
the year which saw the end of the Crimean War, that 
final and most shattering exposure of the system of 
serfdom upon which Tsarist Russia still reposed. His 
father owned a small estate by Russian standards— 
some 500 acres—and was noted both for his efforts to 
introduce modern agricultural methods and for the 
ruthless treatment of his serfs, up to the Emancipation 
Law of 1861. On the death of the elder Plekhanov in 
1873, the peasants asked his widow to sell them the 
land on which they and their serf forefathers had worked. 
The higher price offered by a rich merchant, however, 
tempted her, and she hesitated. But young George, 
alrfs^jiy distinguished by his democratic sympathies and 
his resolute character, intervened. “If you don’t sell 
to the peasants, I will set fire to the crop after th^ first 
harvest, and go to penal servitude,” he warned her. 
He had his way. 

At that time, capitalist industry in Russia was still 
in its infancy: but the propertyless or proletarian labour 
for its future development was rapidly coming into 
existence. The poorest pe2isants in many parts of Russia, 
after their personal emancipation in 1861, were being 
“emancipated” from the land by the rapid developmej^t 
of capitalist relations in the countryside. To the already 
hateful oppression of the Tsarist State was now added 
a new and increasing source of misery for the people 
—^guarded, moreover, by a constantly expanding pohce 
and military machine. Moreover, the coming of capital¬ 
ism brought with it the break-up of the primitive village 
comhnme—^which still periodically redistributed peasant 
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land according to family needs—or its transformation 
into “a convenient means of masking the dominance 
of the kulaks and an inexpensive instrument in the hands 
of the Tsarist Government for the collection of taxes 
from the peasants” {flistory of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, English edition, 1939, pp. 13-14). 

All Russia’s best and most generous minds had for 
over a generation been in revolt against Tsardom. 
University youth in particular (as in all modem 
countries saddled with a feudal regime or its equivalent 
—colonial status) were drawn ceaselessly into secret 
activity of all kinds which would have been perfectly 
legal in a more civilised regime—^reading prohibited 
books, issuing leaflets criticising authority, teaching 
^ peasants and workmen to read. It was, however, pro¬ 
claimed “subversive” and “revolutionary” by the 
authorities, who feared that any relaxation of police 
rule would open the door to a popular rising. It was in 
these conditions that George Plekhanov, after six years 
at the Voronezh Military Secondary School and a year 
at a military college, entered the Mining Institute at 
St. Petersburg in 1874, filled already with a sense of 
the profound injustices from which the Russian peasantry 
was suflfering. ^ 

Naturally, he soon found contact with the leading 
revoHitionary movement of his time—the Narodniks 
(which may be rendered “Friends of the People”). 
The Narodniks believed that Russia could step straight 
from Tsardom to what they called Socialism. Russia 
need not go through capitalism, which was something 
imported, non-Russian. She must become a country 
of firee tillers of the soil, organised in their own character¬ 
istic way—^the village community—^and the peasantry 
aV>ne was the force which could bring this about. 
The Narodniks looked for inspiration in this respect 
to the leaders of the great peasant rebellions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—^Bolotnikov, 
Stepan Razin and Pugachov. But the peasantry were 
untutored and inexperienced: it was the educated 
classes, the “intelligentsia” or intellectuals, that must 
think for them and take the lead on their behalf. The 
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intellectuals should do their best in the meantime to 
educate the peasants and factory workmen—whom the 
Narodniks regarded as, at most, a particularly victimised 
variety of peasant. 

From 1875 to 1880, Plekhanov was a devoted suppor¬ 
ter of this theory, and rapidly became one of its most 
active disseminators, writing for the illegal Narodnik 
Press, suffering arrest twice, and twice having to escape 
abroad—the second time, in 1880, into emigration that 
lasted thirty-seven years. But his illegal work brought 
him into contact with many industrial workers of St. 
Petersburg; and it was at the first workers’ political 
demonstration against Tsardom, organised by some 
hundreds of revolutionary workmen and students, in 
the square before the Kazan Cathedral on December 6, 
1876, that Plekhanov made his maiden speech, under a 
red banner inscribed “Land and Freedom”, while the 
astonished police were vainly trying to burst through 
the protecting ring of workers. It was after this that 
Plekhanov had to go abroad for the first time. 

Returning to Russia in the summer of 1877, Plekhanov 
attempted to conduct Narodnik propaganda among the 
Don Cossacks. But he also played an active part during 
thq next three years in a number of strikes—including 
one (1878) at that same Thornton’s Mill at St. Peters¬ 
burg where a later dispute, in 1895, led to the writing 
of one of Lenin’s first leaflets. He made the acquaintance 
of a number of working-class revolutionaries, among 
them Khalturin, leader of the first industrial workers’ 
organisation, the “Northern Union of Russian Workers”. 
Plekhanov remained a Narodnik, but the lessojxs he 
learned were not forgotten. They began to press urgently 
upon him after 1879, when a split took place in the 
“Land and Freedom” Party, the chief Narodnik orgai^- 
sation. The majority, despairing of mass action in their 
time, decided to adopt terrorist methods, and formed a 
conspiratorial organisation, the “People’s Will”^ party, 
for the purpose. Plekhanov and a small minority 

^This title has been occasionally translated “People’s Freedom”, since the 
Russian volya has both meanings. But reference to the famous Programme of the 
revolutionaries shows beyond question that the English rendering should be 
“Will”. 
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rejected this policy, as meaning abandonment of struggle 
for the economic demands of the people, and founded 
a new body, the “General Redivision” (i.e. of the land). 

At the end of 1879, however, intensified police re¬ 
pression led to a decis^n that Plekhanov, with his wife 
and several others, should go abroad. With their emigra¬ 
tion the “General Redivision” lost its vital force, and by 
1881 no longer existed. Plekhanov and his friends issued 
abroad several numbers of a journal bearing the same 
name; but from the first, intermingled with the funda¬ 
mental ideas of the Narodniks, there were signs of a new 
current in Plekhanov’s thought, prompted by the study, 
at close quarters, of the experience of the Western 
Labour movement, and particularly of the theory and 
^ practice of Marxism. Literally starving for months at a 
time, often having to send his letters unstamped for 
want of a spare penny, Plekhanov in two years mastered 
a prodigious number of historical and economic works, 
including all those of Marx and Engels and their 
European followers that were available. His notebooks of 
1880-1 and 1882, amid the records of his attendance at 
lectures on geology, anthropology and organic chemistry 
in Paris, and on comparative anatomy and zoology in 
Geneva, are full of the titles of the writings of Mar^^nd 
Engels— The Civil War in France, The Housing Question, 
Bakuhinists at Work, and many others—^which he was 
studying. Reading the Communist Manifesto, Plekhanov 
wrote later of this period, marked “an epoch in my life”. 
In 1882 he made a translation into Russian of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto. By 1883 his evolution to Marxism was 
compjete, and with a group of his fellow exiles in 
Geneva (P. B. Axelrod, Vera Zasulich and others) he 
founded the first Russian organisation for the spreamng 
o^ Marxism, the “Group for the Emancipation of 
Labour”. The same year he published his pamphlet, 
Socialism and the Political Struck, in which, pointing out 
the main fallacies of the Narodniks, he made a last at¬ 
tempt to persuade them to adopt instead the principles of 
Mandsm. Lenin compared this pamphlet with the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto, for its eflfect on the Russian working- 
class movement. The next year, in reply to their attacl^, 
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he wrote Our Differences —fully-developed Marxist 
criticism of the Nmodnik theory, which Engels called a 
turning-point in the development of the Russian 
revolutionary movement. From then onwards for many 
years he was engaged in incessant polemics with the 
Narodniks. It was in the midst of this campaign that, 
speaking on behalf of the future Russian Marxist party 
at the International Socialist Congress at Paris in July, 
1889—^the first held since the end of the First Inter¬ 
national founded by Marx and Engels (1864-74)— 
Plekhanov made the historic declaration: 

“The strength and devotion of our revolutionary 
ideologists may be sufficient for the struggle against 
the Tsars as individuals, but they are too small for^ 
victory over Tsarism as a political system. The task of 
our revolutionary intellectuals therefore amounts, in 
the opinion of the Russian Social-Democrats, to the 
following: they must master the views of modem 
scientific Socialism, spread them among the workers 
and, with the help of the workers, take by assault the 
citadel of autocracy. The revolutionary movement 
in Russia can triumph only as the revolutionary 
movement of the workers. There is no other way out 
for us, and cannot be ... 

From then onwards until 1903 Plekhanov reached the 
peak of his revolutionary activity. A series of works, 
brilliantly setting forth and defending Marxist views, 
were provoked by the attacks of the opponents of 
Marxism—^no longer in Russia alone, but throughout 
the international labour movement. He wrote in journals 
produced for illegal circulation in Russia—for example, 
the Geneva Sotzial-Demokrat, published by himself and 
Im friends, with contributions by foreign writers like 
Engels, Lafargue and others: in journals published 
legally in Russia, often using the methods, then current, 
for circumventing dullwitted censors by using 
“Aesopian”—carefully veiled—slanguage (“a certain 
writer” for “Marx”, “producers”* for “proletariat”, 
etc.): and in the Socialist publications of Germany, 
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France, Switzerland, Greece, Bulgaria and elsewhere. 

In 1894, at the request of the German Social-Demo¬ 
crats, he wrote Anarchism and Socialism, a scholarly and 
lucid exposition of the evolution of Anarchist ideas, 
slurring over, however, the fundamental question of the 
State. (An English translation, by Eleanor Marx Aveling, 
daughter of Karl Marx, was published in 1895). The 
following year, stung by persistent Narodnik attacks on 
Marxism, he wrote On the Question of the Development of 
the Monist View of History. In 1896 came Essays in the 
History of Materialism (translated into English by Ralph 
Fox in 1934). In 1898, after several smaller works against 
the Narodniks, Plekhanov began a series of articles 
attacking the Revisionist (anti-Marxist) movement in 
the German Social-Democratic Party, led by Bernstein: 
and in 1899 he began polemics against a parallel ten¬ 
dency—ministerialism, the participation of Socialists in 
capitalist governments^—^which flourished particularly 
in France. In 1900, in a famous Vademecum (“Guide¬ 
book”), he castigated the Russian counterpart of 
German Revisionism—the “Economists”, who wanted 
Social-Democrats to preach to the Russian workers that 
they should confine their struggle to trade unionism and 
in general to economic issues, and leave political struggles 
to the bourgeoisie. In 1901 he joined the editorial Board 
of Iskra and Z^rya, the theoretical organs founded by 
Lenin. Some of Plekhanov’s best work, criticising 
revisionism at home and abroad, was published in 
Zorya at this time. He supported Lenin at the Second 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Part^. held in London in 1903, at which the historic 
split‘between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks took place. 
Plekhanov was elected Chairman of the Party Coxmcil 
apd joint Editor, with Lenin, of Iskra. 

But at this fateful moment—the birth of the Party 
which ultimately was to lead the working class of Russia 
to victory—^Pleimanov wavered and feU back. Within 
a few months he had forced Lenin out of the editorial 

^ When the worken of Z%rich| in 1900, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
entry into the revolutionary movement, presented him with a portfolio, Plekhanov 
replied: “I promise you that it will never be the portfolio of a Minister!** 
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committee, co-opted a number of leading Mensheviks, 
and gone completely over to their position. Ostensibly 
Plekhanov was intending to “kill the Mensheviks with 
kindness”. But in reality the change had a long history 
behind it—one not unconnected with his early Narodnik 
views on leaders and led, and with his long detachment 
from the daily struggle of the Russian working class. 
In a letter to the German Sozial-demokrat, published in 
London, Plekhanov in 1890 had already declared that 
“the stolidity of the Russian peasants” had been the 
bulwark of Tsardom for centuries, and that, “apart from 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, we perceive no 
social forces in our country in which oppositional or 
revolutionary combinations might find support”. Later, 
in his articles against Bernstein in 1898, while trenchantly , 
exposing the limitations of bourgeois democracy, and 
the need for the working class to establish its own 
undivided rule as the transition to Socialism, Plekhanov 
had shown that he did not understand the idea that the 
working class could and must make the peasantry its 
ally in the struggle. Moreover, Plekhanov was deeply 
convinced that the liberal bourgeoisie would be the ally 
of the working class in Russia in the first stages of the 
revqljation against Tsardom. It was this conviction that 
accounted for the extreme mildness of his comments on 
the young spokesman of that bourgeoisie—P. B. Strflve— 
in the closing pages of the present work. The same 
profound reliance on the bourgeoisie, in 1898-9, caused 
Plekhanov at first to remain silent when Struve began 
a campaign against the philosophy of Marxism; and 
Lenin, in two letters to Plekhanov’s publisher Potjesov, 
expressed his grief and surprise at such tolerance on 
Plekhanov’s part. In 1901, expostulating with Lenin at 
the latter’s sharp criticism of the liberals, Plekhanpv 
wrote: “Liberalism must not be stroked the wrong way 
just now. It would be a great mistake.” ^ 

In 1904-5 he not only denied the practicability of an 
alliance between the proletariat and the peasantry, but 
asserted that Lenin’s advocacy of a revolutionary 
provisional government as the successor to Tsardom, 
embodying the democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
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tiu peasantry and therefore supported by the Social- 
Democrats, was an abandonment of Marxism. The 
coming Russian revolution was bourgeois in character, 
said Plekhanov: therefore it must be led by the bourg¬ 
eoisie, and the working, class must confine itself to 
exercising pressure on the future government. When 
the workers’ insurrection took place in Moscow, in 
December, 1905, Plekhanov condemned it, writing: 
“They should not have taken up arms.” 

For the rest of his life, with occasional interludes, he 
continued his active support of the Mensheviks. There 
were some flashes of the old Plekhanov still, it is true. 
In 1904, at the International Socialist Congress of 
Amsterdam, he electrified the delegates by advocating 
the defeat of Tsarist Russia in the war then going on with 
Japan, and by demonstratively shaking hands with the 
Japanese workers’ leader. Sen Katayama. In 1908 he 
published another striking exposition of Marxist philo¬ 
sophy, Fundamental Problems of Marxism,^ and in a number 
of works sharply criticised a mystical searching after a 
new “workers’ religion” into which some Social-Demo¬ 
crats (Lunacharski, Bogdanov) fell after the defeat of the 
1905 revolution. Between 1911 and 1914 Plekhanov was 
repelled by the Mensheviks’ efforts to liquidate under¬ 
ground Party work, in a futile striving to build a “legal” 
Labftur movement, and came to an understanding 
with Lenin to fight the “liquidators”, contributing 
several articles to the Bolshevik daily, Pravda. Through¬ 
out this period, too, Plekhanov continued a long series 
of essays in aesthetics and literary criticism and in the 
histqjy of art and literature, which had begun some 
twenty years before, and which were distinguished by 
elegance of style, erudition, and application of the 
Marxist method to problems of ideology. 

]^ut in 1914, with the outbreak of the First World 
Wir, Plekhanov finally parted company with revolu¬ 
tionary Marxism. Already in the first volume of his 
History of Russian Social Thought (1913) he had interpreted 

^ The English translation wa^ublished by Martin Lawrence in 1929. Two 
shorter essays by Plekhanfv-~^ 7 As Materialist Conception of Histop (1897) ^4 
The Role of the Individml in Histoey (1898)—^were pumuhed in English translations 
by Lawrence and Wishart in 1940. 
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the history of class society as (i) the struggle of classes 
over internal issues, (ii) their collaboration in defence 
of the society concerned against external attacks. He 
now proclaimed the 1914 War to be a war for democracy, 
denounced Lenin’s characterisation of it as an imperialist 
war, and founded a paper, Tedinstvo (“Unity”), to urge 
the Russian workers to refrain from strikes and to support 
the war. In 1917, when Tsardom was overthrown, he 
returned to Russia to advocate prosecution of the war 
and the unity of all classes for the purpose; and pro¬ 
claimed Lenin’s famous “April theses”—for the establish¬ 
ment of a Soviet Republic—to be “delirium”. The 
Russian working class, wrote Plekhanov, was “far from 
being able to take all the fullness of political power into 
its own hands with benefit to itself and to the country”, 
and such a seizure of power by the workers would be 
“the most profound historical misfortune”. Just as the 
Tsarist Press had done from August, 1914, to March, 
1917, so the entire counter-revolutionary camp, from 
March to November, 1917, was able to extol and quote 
Plekhanov as defending its cause and violently attack¬ 
ing the Bolsheviks as “anarchists”. 

But the workers did seize power on November 7: 
and some last spark of a dead flame kept Plekhanov, now 
in the’last stages of consumption, from going over to the 
counter-revolution. When General Krasnov’s Cossacks 
on November 9 reoccupied Tsarskoye Selo, where 
Plekhanov was living, one of the White leaders, the 
SociaUst-Revolutionary Savinkov, visited him to ask him 
to become Premier in the future government. “I have 
given forty years to the proletariat, and I will not shoot 
it down even when it is going along the wrong road;*and 
I don’t advise you to, either,” replied Plekhanov.^ He 
returned to Petrograd for a short time: but died seven 
months later, on June 12, 1918, at a sanatorium in 
Finland. On June 22 he was buried at Petrograd, next 
to Belinsky, the revolutionary democrat of the ’forties 
(who was his mother’s kinsman). In March, 1922, the 

^ On November i6, after the Whites had been crushed, the Soviet authorities 
issued instructions that special measures were to be taken “fully ensuring the 
tranquillity and security of citizen Geoxge Valentinovich Plekhanov” {Izvistta, 
November 3/16,1917). 
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Soviet Government erected a bust over his grave. On 
Plekhanov’s tombstone, at his request, was inscribed a 
fevourite line from Shelley’s Adonais: “He is made one 
with Nature”. 


On the Question of the Development of the Monist View of 
History^ was the product of Plekhanov’s genius at its 
brightest. It was “a remarkably logical and valuable 
exposition of dialectical materialism”, Lenin wrote in 
1899. The formation of Russian Marxism would have 
been impossible without its championship of Marxist 
philosophy against the Narodniks, he added in 1911. 
Yet, except in extracts, it has scarcely been known out¬ 
side Russia. For the British working class it has this 
particular interest, that it was written from beginning 
to end in London. Thus it appears in the land of its 
birth more than fifty years after its publication in 
Russian; but the British reader will find that its reasoning 
and its conclusions are even more timely to-day, when 
idealist “philosophies” of all kinds—from officially- 
imposed religion in schools to “humanitarian” apologies 
for Fascism and “moral” justifications of anti-Commu- 
nism—are being urgently pressed into service against 
British Marxism. • 

T 3 ie book owes its origin, as has been said earlier, to 
the Narodnik attacks on Marxism which broke out 
in the ’90s, in connection with the rapid progress 
of capitalism in Russia: more particularly, it was 
prompted by articles of the Nzirodnik Mikhailovsky, 
published in January-February, 1894, as will be seen in 
ChSc^ter I.» 

Taking advantage of the fact that most of the works of 
M^rx and Engels had not been as yet translated into 
Russian, owing to the Tsarist censorship, the Narodniks 
had zealously spread the myth that there was no full 
and exhaustive statement of Marxist principles in 
existence. Plekhanov had consequently for some months 

^ Lenin, it should be noted, was also busy with polemics against these Narodniks, 
independently of Plekhanov. His works ‘*What ‘The Friends of the People* Are** 
and “The Economic Gonmnt of Narodism** were both written in 1894 (SeUcUd 
works, English edn., Vols. I, XI)* 
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been preparing a work which, coming from a Russian 
pen, would both expose this myth and show the general 
applicability of Marxism. Originally he planned to 
publish it abroad, for smuggling illegally into Russia, 
and all the Russian Social-Democrats abroad were 
busily collecting funds for the purpose. But, continues 
Potresov (the original publisher) in his memoir: 

“At the beginning of September (O.S.), 1894, I 
left Petersburg to go abroad, and to persuade Plekhanov 
to begin at last making use of the medium of the legal 
Press: since by this time P. Struve’s book Critical Remarks 
had already appeared (at the end of August, 1894), and 
the name of Marx had, in spite of everything, ceased to be 
taboo for the censorship. One could now refer to him not 
only in order to abuse the ‘Marxists’. I knew Plekhanov 
from my meetings with him in 1892 and 1893, and now 
went direct to him without breaking my journey, hoping 
to find him at his usual place—a little French village 
near Geneva. At Geneva, however, I learned from 
Rosalia Markovna (his wife) that Plekhanov had been 
expelled from French Savoy (which was one of the 
indirect consequences of the Franco-Russian alliance) 
and that, not being entitled to stay in Geneva, he had 
gone to London, where he was writing a big work. 
On receiving his London address, I set out to find him, 
and, when I did so, was extremely glad to encounter no 
resistance to my proposal that he should print what he 
was writing legally at Petersburg, not illegally at Geneva. 
Plekhanov was very quickly reconciled to this idea, and 
was even delighted with it, and with the task awaiting 
him of slipping through the toils of the censor. By the 
time I arrived in London the first two chapters of the 
book On the Qtiestion of the Development of the Monist View of 
History were ready, and were subsequently sent to pre^s 
as they stood, without alteration. He sat down to 
continue the work while I was there. We settled down in 
the same lodgings. He wrote (the third and, if my 
memory does not fail me, part of the fourth chapter) 
and I copied, in order to have only my own MS. when 
crossing the frontier and in my dealings with the printer. 
In the first half of October I returned to Petersburg, 

B 
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and immediately sent the manuscript to Skorokhodov’s 
press. The last chapters were sent by Plekhanov to me at 
Petersburg. I will mention, by the way, that there was 
not the least censoring of -the text on my part, and every 
word of what Plekhanov had written went to the press. 
The book was ready by December 20, and on December 
22, printed, was delivered to the censorship in accordance 
with regulations—‘on the last working day before the 
Christmas holidays’—^in anticipation that there would be 
less vigilance on the part of the censor in the holiday 
period. The book was put on sale on December 29, and 
was sold out in less than three weeks.” 

Prudence dictated that the book should not bear 
Plekhanov’s name, and it appeared under the signature 
of “N. Beltov”—the name which has accompanied it 
throughout its subsequent history. Its modest Latin 
superscription—“Let the other side also be heard”— 
was obviously intended to disarm suspicion. Most 
purposeful of all, however, was the deliberately clumsy 
title, which would be less likely, it was thought, to 
attract the attention of the censorship—the more 
because “monist” could apply equally to an idealist 
or a materiaUst presentation of history. “It was simpler 
to say: in defence of materialism. But that seemed to me 
too simple, and therefore risky. I selected a long and 
clumsy title as a lightning-conductor”, wrote Plekhanov 
in a new Preface, twenty years later. His own alternative 
title has been chosen for the present English edition, as 
the plainest, most direct and most appropriate to 
present times. 

It may be useful to survey at this point the ground 
covered by Plekhanov in his book.- 

In his first chapter, after explaining the difference 
between materialism and ideahsm, he shows how the 
French materialist philosophers of the eighteenth 
centmy, borrowing the teaching of the great English 
writer John Locke that there are “no innate ideas”, 
arrived at the conclusion that man is what his environ¬ 
ment—^that is. Nature and society—^make of him. But 
when they tried to solve the problem of how man’s 
social environment arises, they reverted themselves to 
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idealism, asserting that, in the long run, it is “opinions” 
that “govern the world”. 

The second chapter sets forth the views of the Restora¬ 
tion school of French historians—Guizot, Thierry, 
Mignet and others—^who wrote after the experience of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wzurs had 
refuted the idea that opinions were all-powerful. They 
were deeply influenced by the open class struggles with 
which the years 1789 to 1815 were filled: and it was in the 
light of class struggles, brought about by property 
conditions prevailing at any particular epoch, that 
they sought to explain political constitutions, laws, and 
human history generally—particularly that of Great 
Britain and France. 

This chapter will bring surprising enlightenment to 
those who accuse Marxists and Communists of either 
“inventing” classes or else “promoting” the class 
struggle. Yet Marx himself declared long ago that he 
claimed no credit for discovering classes and their 
struggle. “Long before me bourgeois historians had 
described the historical development of this class struggle, 
and bourgeois economists the economic anatomy of the 
classes”, he wrote in March, 1852, referring by name to 
Guizot and Thierry. What Marx did was to show the 
connection between the existence of classes and the 
development of production: and the goal to which* the 
class struggle was leading [Selected Correspondence, pp. 56-7). 

When the Restoration historians tried to explain the 
origin of property conditions, however, they fell back 
upon “human nature”—that is, upon an idealist explana¬ 
tion. Applying the same measure to the problems of class 
relations and distribution of property, a school of thinkers 
arose in the early nineteenth century who were deeply 
affected by the miseries of the mass of the people anp 
keenly criticised capitalist society from this standpoint. 
These were the Utopian Socialists—Fourier, Saint- 
Simon, his follower Enfantin and their schools—who 
believed that it was only necessary to persuade men to 
create an ideal society, whose laws they fancied they had 
discovered, for the necessary environment to be created 
which would solve all social problems. 
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Plekhanov devoted his third chapter to an account of 
these writers, of their views on economics and on human 
natme, and particularly of their helplessness when 
faced with the problem of how human ideas change. 
In Russia of his day, Plekhanov pointed out, the 
Narodniks were reviving all the old illusions of the 
Utopian Socialists. 

The foiurth chapter deals with the revolt of German 
philosophical thought, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, against the static, unchanging, fatalistic concep¬ 
tion of nature which had proved the stumbling-block 
alike of the eighteenth-centiury materialists, the French 
historians and the Utopian or idealist school of early 
Socialists. Hegel demonstrated the dialectical principle 
running through all nature—that everything (including 
society and human nature) is in a state of development, 
that everything carries within itself the forces which 
change it, and finally negate it altogether—and the 
consequent inadequacy of referring to human nature, 
or opinions, as the ultimate cause of man’s history. 
Plekhanov expounded Hegel’s views vividly, illustrated 
with a wealth of material, and with many acute refer¬ 
ences to contrary views current in his own day (as they 
are in Britain still). Yet Hegel and his school, when 
trying to discover the real motive-force of human history 
themselves fell into idealism, and asserted that it was 
Absolute Reason, or an Absolute Idea, beyond man’s 
control but working through him. This meant only that 
they were personifying the “movement of opinion” to 
which earlier schools had had recourse, and the in¬ 
sufficiency of which Hegel himself had explained. 

It was Marx who, taking from Hegel the conception of 
dialectics in nature, and applying it to the materialist 
yiew of natme itself, to the history of class struggles and 
to the economic analysis of capitalist society, solved the 
problem which each successive school had carried a 
stage further. “Acting on external nature, man changes 
his own nature,” Marx replied. The fifth chapter of 
Plekhanov’s book gives a painstaking explanation of 
Marx’s views on hktory and philosophy, with many bril¬ 
liant excursions into the realms of science, law, and art. 
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In his concluding chapter, Plekhanov draws a merciless 
parallel between those who “objected” to Marx on 
Utopian grounds in the 1840s, and those Narodnik 
Utopians who were “objecting” to the Russian Marxists 
fifty years later. The appendix deals with some character¬ 
istic distortions of dialectical materialism by the Narod¬ 
nik Mikhailovsky. 


Among the Marxists Plekhanov’s book aroused im¬ 
mense enthusiasm; to the Narodniks it brought 
confusion and embarrassment; to the general reading 
public (of course, it was only a small section of the 
Russian population) the numerous reviews in the Press 
brought a new idea of Marxism, as not merely an “alien 
doctrine” or “parrot cry”, but a serious approach to 
current problems. Most marked, however, was the 
effect on the younger generation, both students and 
others. “Beltov” became the topic of the hour: he was 
ardently read and discussed in study-groups, secret 
meetings and social gatherings. The young people in 
hundreds abandoned Narodnik views and went over to 
Marxism. Someone called it “the New Testament of 
Russian Social Democracy”. And this enthusiasm was 
not the verdict of callow youth alone, nor did it Wane 
with passing years. Engels had only had time to turn 
over a few pages when he wrote from London to Vera 
Zasulich, in one of his last letters (January 30, 1895), 
that its appearance was “very timely”: and its publication 
in Russia, Engels wrote to Plekhanov himself (Febniary 
8, 1895), was “a great success”. Just how great was the 
success is perhaps, best told by the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union {Bolsheviks), published imder 
Stalin’s editorship forty years later. It says: 

“In combating and exposing the Narodniks, Plek¬ 
hanov wrote a number of Marxist works which were 
instrumental in rearing and educating the Marxists 
in Russia. Such works of his dJS Socialism and the 
Political Struggle, Our Differences, On the Development of 
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the Monist View of History, cleared the way for the 
victory of Marxism in Russia. 

“In his works Plekhanov expounded the basic 
principles of Marxism. Of particular importance was 
his On the Development of the Monist View of History, 
published in 1895. Lenin said that this book served to 
‘rear a whole generation of Russian Marxists’ ” 
(1939 English edn., p. 12). 

This is not to say that in Lenin’s view Plekhanov had 
dealt fully with all the fundamental aspects of dialectical 
materialism in his work. Careful readers of Chapter IV 
will observe that Plekhanov did not stop to throw much 
light on that side of the nature of phenomena which 
causes them, in the course of their development, to be 
transformed into their own opposite. “Every phenom¬ 
enon is contradictory in the sense that it develops out 
of itself the elements which, sooner or later, will put 
an end to its existence . . . from being necessary it. 
becomes harmful—and then it is destroyed.” But what 
quality of the phenomenon itself gives rise to this process, 
which goes on throughout all nature? Plekhanov does 
not dwell on this aspect (e.g. p. 107), and indeed did 
not develop this side of the theory of dialectical material¬ 
ism at any other time. Lenin had this in view when he 
wrote, in a fragment. On Dialectics, in 1914: 

“The division of the One and the cognition of its 
contradictory parts... is the essence (one of the ‘essen¬ 
tials’, one of the fundamental—^if not the fundamental 
-^characteristics or features) of dialectics. . . . This 
aspect of dialectics usually receives very little attention 
(e.g. by Plekhanov). . . . The identity of opposites ... 

« is the recognition (discovery) of the contradictory, 
mutually exclusive and opposed tendencies in all the 
phenomena and processes of nature (including spirit 
and society). The condition for cognition of all pro¬ 
cesses of the world in their 'self-movement, in their 
spontaneous development, in their living life, is their 
cognition as the linity of opposites. Development is the 
‘struggle’ of opposites. . . , The unity (coincidence, 
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identity, resultant) of opposites is conditional, tem¬ 
porary, transitory, and relative. The struggle of the 
mutually exclusive opposites is absolute, as evolution 
and motion are. . . . Dialectics is the theory of cogni¬ 
tion (of Hegel and) of Marxism. It was exactly this 
‘aspect’ of the matter (it is not an ‘aspect’ but the 
essence of the matter) to which Plekhanov paid no 
attention, not to speak of other Marxists.” 

This was by no means an abstract question, without 
practical importance. Plekhanov’s errors of 1903-5, 
which predetermined the main course of his political 
development thereafter, centred round his refusal to 
accept Lenin’s conception of the Russian proletariat as 
ally of the peasantry and leader of the people in the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, and round his own 
counter-conception that only the bourgeoisie could 
play that part. This counter-conception was based on the 
experience of bourgeois revolutions elsewhere, in which 
all the people, led by the bourgeoisie, revolted against 
feudal absolutism, and then, at a later stage, the 
bourgeoisie turned its new-won power, with passive 
support from the peasantry, against the proletariat. 
Plekhanov thought these two stages fixed and inevitable 
in the*Russian bourgeois revolution as well. He failed to 
see that the bourgeoisie, in Russia’s specific conditions, 
could not even begin to play the part for which history 
had cast it. He failed to appreciate that the Russian 
proletariat, backward indeed in culture and organisa¬ 
tion by the standards of other countries, had neverthe¬ 
less, in Russia’s specific conditions, developed forces 
which no other proletariat had possessed. Finally, as we 
have seen, he failed to appreciate that the peasantry, 
again in Russia’s specific conditions, were one of the 
prime motive forces of revolution. 

Were not these errors directly connected with the fact 
that Plekhanov “paid no attention” to the possibility 
that the “mutually exclusive” and opposed tendencies 
of a bourgeois revolution, which in Britain and France 
had established the rule of the capitalist class, and in 
Germany had led to its capitulation before Prussian 
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feudal absolutism, might in different circumstances have 
quite a different outcome? The proletariat itself, if it 
were sufficiently conscious of its own strength and of the cowardice 
of the bourgeoisie, might from the very first take the 
initiative and leadership, in alliance with the peasantry, 
in order to complete democratic bourgeois reforms first, 
and then go on to Socialism. Unity of interests in the 
bourgeois revolution against absolutism (unity of boiu:- 
geoisie, proletariat and peasantry against the feudal class) 
was in any case “conditional, temporary, transitory and 
relative”, and the struggle of the “mutually exclusive 
opposites” in its camp—^bourgeoisie and proletariat— 
was absolute. Plekhanov saw the “absolute” struggle 
getting the upper hand of the “temporary and trans¬ 
itory” unity only after a certain stage had been reached 
—“sooner or later”. He rejected Lenin’s conception: 
that the “absolute” struggle was there already, and 
that the stage at which it must break out depended on 
the degree of preparedness of the proletariat and the 
peasantry, and not on the bourgeoisie being put in 
power as a preliminary condition. 

At this point Plekhanov’s political and philosophical 
shortcomings coincided. Nor is the understanding of 
this “struggle of mutually exclusive opposites”, present 
in all social phenomena, unimportant for the politics 
of other countries. We need not go far for an outstanding 
example—^indeed, one of the most decisive in present-day 
history. The role of the British Labour Government 
formed in 1945, according to whether it is viewed as a 
stage in the development of the Labom movement in 
Britain, or as manager, in the present crucial period of 
world history, of the British capitalist State, appears 
profoundly contradictory. But this external contradic¬ 
tion is oidy a reflection of the “struggle of opposites” 
which is embodied in the modern British Labour 
movement itself, at every stage of its historical develop¬ 
ment—growing up as it did in a country which for 
decades enjoyed the industrial hegemony of the world, 
and today rules a vast colonial Empire. 

■ However, we should do wrong to read the errors of later 
life into what was as yet, in 1895, only an insufficient 
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development of theory, Lenin’s remarks quoted earlier 
did not prevent him writing, in 1914 {The Teachings of 
Karl Marx)'. “The best exposition of the philosophy 
of Marxism and of historical materialism is given by 
G. V. Plekhanov.” Immediately after Plekhanov’s death, 
Lenin raised the question of publishing an edition 
of his works. In January, 1921, in the discussion on 
the role of trade unions in Soviet society, Lenin wrote: 
“It is appropriate, I think, to observe for young members 
of the Party that one cannot become a class-conscious, 
real Communist without studying—and I mean studying 
—everything written by Plekhanov on philosophy, for 
it is the best of all the international literature of Marx¬ 
ism.” He added in a footnote: “Incidentally, I cannot but 
express the wish, first, that the edition of Plekhanov’s 
works now appearing should separate out all the articles 
on philosophy into a special volume or special volumes, 
with a more detailed index, etc. For this must form part 
of a series of obligatory text-books of Communism. 
Secondly, a workers’ State in my opinion ought to 
require of professors of philosophy that they should know 
Plekhanov’s exposition of Marxism, and be able to 
pass on this knowledge to students.” We have already 
seen the high valuation put on Plekhanov’s philo¬ 
sophical work by the present leaders of the C.P.S.U., 
on the eve of the Second World War. 


In preparing the present translation for the English- 
speaking public, the aim has been to follow the Russian 
original as faithfully as possible, but not to the point 
of making the text difficult for the reader unfamiliar 
with Russian literary traditions and popular expressions, 
on which Plekhanov drew with incomparable skill and 
wit. This meant that some proverbs, for example, had to 
be rendered by their English equivalents, wherever 
literal translation of the original would be meaningless 
or obscure. It also meant venturing a number of footnotes 
which do not appear in the Russian edition: these have 
been suitably indicated. Plekhanov’s numerous quota¬ 
tions from literature in other languages have been 
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checked with the originals, from which a direct trans¬ 
lation has been made wherever a precise version did not 
already exist: where it did, it has been used, and the 
reference given. Sub-headings within the several chapters 
have been inserted for the convenience of students, 
also upon the responsibility of the translator. 

For the extracts from Russian popular ballads and 
from La Belle-HeUne, in default of a better version, the 
translator must likewise admit responsibility, and hopes 
for the indulgence of the reader. 

A further appendix, which has appeared in all Russian 
editions after the second, and in which Plekhanov 
replied at length to reviews of his book published by the 
Narodniks, has been omitted from the present edition, 
on account of the need for economy in paper. 

Like everyone else who works in the field of Marxism 
in Great Britain, I must express my grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of the scholarship and critical remarks of Miss 
Dona Torr, which helped me in preparing many 
passages of the manuscript for publication. 


ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 



CHAPTER I 


FRENCH MATERIALISM OPYH^ 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

“If you nowadays”, says Mr, Mikhailovsky,^ “meet a 
young man . . . who, even with some unnecessary haste, 
informs you that he is a ‘materialist’, this does not mean 
that he is a materialist in the general philosophical 
sense, in which in olden days we had admirers of 
Buchner and Moleschott. Very often the person with 
whom you are talking is not in the least interested either 
in the metaphysical or in the scientific side of material¬ 
ism, and even has a very vague idea of them. He wants 
to say that he is a follower of the theory of economic 
materialism, and that in a particular and conditional 
sense” {Russkoye Bogatstvo, January, 1894, Section II, 
p, 98), 

We do not know what kind of young men Mr, 
Mikhailovsky has been meeting. But his words may give 
rise to the impression that the teaching of the representa¬ 
tives o£ “economic materialism” has no connection with 
materialism “in the general philosophical sense”. Is 
that true? Is “economic materialism” really so narrow 
and poor in content as it seems to Mr, Mikhailovsky? 

A brief sketch of the history of that doctrine will serve 
as a reply. 

What is “materialism in the general philosophical 
sense”? • 

Materialism is the direct opposite of idealism. Idealism 
strives to explain all the phenomena of Nature, all the 
qualities of matter, by these or those qualities of the 
spirit. Materialism acts in the exactly opposite way. It 
tries to explain spiritual phenomena by these or those 
qualities of matter, by this or that organisation of the 

^ N. K. Mikhailovsky (1842-1904), a publicist, sympathetic to the Narodniks, 
a member of the editorial staff of Otechestvermye Zf^piski until its suppression in 1884, 
and from the early ’90*3 until his death editor of the liberal Russkoye Bogatstvo. A 
lifelong opponent of Marxism and the revolutionary working-class movement.— 
Trans. 
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human or, in more general terms, of the animal body. 
All those philosophers in the eyes of whom the prime 
factor is matter belong to the camp of the materialists', 
and all those who consider such a factor to be the spirit 
are idealists. That is all that can be said about material¬ 
ism in general, about “materialism in the general 
philosophical sense”: as time built up on its fundamental 
principle the most varied superstructmes, which gave 
the materialism of one epoch quite a different aspect 
from the materialism of another. 

Materialism and idealism exhaust the most important 
tendencies of philosophical thought. True, by their side 
there have almost always existed dualist systems of one 
kind or another, which recognise spirit and matter as 
separate and independent substances. Dualism was 
never able to reply satisfactorily to the inevitable 
question: how could these two separate substances, 
which have nothing in common between them, in¬ 
fluence each other? Therefore the most consistent and 
most profound thinkers were always inclined to monism, 
i.e. to explaining phenomena with the help of some one 
main principle {monos in Greek means “one”). Every 
consistent idealist is a monist to the same extent as every 
consistent materialist. In this respect there is nojiiffer- 
ence, for example, between Berkeley and Holbach. 
One was a consistent idealist, the other a no less con¬ 
sistent materialist, but each was to the same degree a 
monist; both one and the other equally well understood 
the worthlessness of the dualist outlook on the world, 
which up to this day is still, perhaps, the most 
widespread. 

In the first half of our century^ philosophy was 
dominated by idealistic monism. In its second half 
there triumphed in science—with which meanwhile 
philosophy had been completely fused— materialistic 
monism, although far ffom always consistent and frank 
monism. 

We do not require to set forth here all the history of 
materialism. For our purpose it will be sufficient to 
consider its development be^nning with the second 

11.c. the nineteenth century.—T uans. 
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half of last century. And even here it will be impor¬ 
tant for us to have in view, for the most part, one of 
its tendencies—true, the most important—namely, the 
materialism of Holbach, Helvetius and their sup¬ 
porters. 

The materialists of this tendency waged a hot polemic 
against the official thinkers of that time who, appealing 
to the authority of Descartes (whom they can hardly have 
well understood), asserted that man has certain innate 
ideas, i.e. such as appear independently of his experience. 
Contesting this view, the French materialists in fact were 
only setting forth the teaching of Locke, who at the end 
of the seventeenth century was already proving that 
there are “no innate principles.” But setting forth his 
teaching, the French materialists gave it a more con¬ 
sistent form, putting the dots over such “i’s” as Locke 
did not wish to touch upon, being a well-bred English 
liberal. The French materialists were fearless sensational¬ 
ists, consistent throughout, i.e. they considered all the 
spiritual functions of man to be variations of his sensations. 
It would be valueless to examine here to what extent, 
in this or that particular case, their arguments are 
satisfactory from the point of view of present-day 
science. It is self-evident that the French materialists 
did nol know a great deal of what is now known to every 
schoolboy: it is sufficient to recall the views of Holbach 
on chemistry and physics, even though he was well 
acquainted with the natural science of his age. But the 
French materialists rendered this incontestable and in¬ 
dispensable service, that they thought consistently from 
the standpoint of the science of their age —and that is all 
that one can and must demand of thinkers. It is liot 
surprising that the science of our age has advanced 
beyond the French materialists of last century: what is 
important is that the adversaries of those philosophers were 
backward people even in relation to science of that day. True, 
the historians of philosophy usually oppose to the views 
of the French materialists the view of Kant, whom, 
of course, it would be strange to reproach with lack of 
knowledge. But this contraposition is quite unjustified, 
and it would not be difficult to show that both Kant and 
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the French materialists took, essentially, the same view, 
but made use of it differently and therefore arrived at 
different conclusions, in keeping with the different 
characteristics of the social relations under the influence 
of which they lived and thought. We know that this 
opinion will be found paradoxical by people who 
are accustomed to believe every word of the historians 
of philosophy. There is no opportunity to prove it here 
by circumstantial argument, but we do not refuse to do 
so, if our opponents should require it. 

Be that as it may, everyone knows that the French 
materialists regarded all the spiritual activity of man 
as a variation of his sensations {sensations transfarmies). 
To consider spiritual activity from this point of view 
means to consider all notions, all conceptions and 
feelings of man to be the result of the influence of his 
environment upon him. The French materialists did adopt 
this very view. They constantly, very warmly and quite 
categorically declared that man, with his views and 
feelings, is what his environment, i.e. in the first place 
Nature, and secondly society, make of him. “L’homme est 
tout Mucation” (man depends entirely on education), 
affirms Helvetius, understanding by the word education 
the whole sum-total of social influence. This view 
of man as the fruit of his environment was the pilncipal 
theoretical basis for the reforming demands of the French 
materialists. For in reality, if man depends on his 
envirbnment, if he is obliged to it for all the qualities of 
his character, then he is obliged to it also for his defects; 
and consequently if you wish to combat his defects, 
you must in suitable fashion change his environment, 
anti moreover his social environment in particular, 
because Nature makes man neither bad nor good. 
Put people in reasonable social relations, i.e. in such 
conditions that the instinct of self-preservation of each 
of them ceases to impel him to struggle against the 
remainder: co-ordinate the interests of the individual 
man with the interests of all society—^and virtue will 
appear of her own accord, just as a stone falls to the 
earth of its own*accord when it loses any support. 
Virtue requires, not to be preached, but to be prepared by 
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the reasonable zirrangement of social relations. By the 
light-hearted verdict of the conservatives and reaction¬ 
aries of last century, the morality of the French material¬ 
ists is up to the present day considered to be an egotis¬ 
tical morality. They themselves gave a much truer 
definition to it: that in their view it passed entirely into 
politics. 

The doctrine that the spiritual world of man represents 
the fruit of his environment not infrequently led the 
French materialists to conclusions which they did not 
expect themselves. Thus, for example, they sometimes 
said that the views of man have absolutely no influence 
on his conduct, and that therefore the spreadi nc ^^ ^ f one 
idea or another in society cannot by a hairbreadth 
change its subsequent fate. Later on we shall show 
wherein such an opinion was mistaken, but at this stage 
let us turn our attention to another side of the views of 
the French materialists. 

If the ideas of any particular man are determined by 
his environment, then the ideas of humanity, in their 
historical development, are determined by the develop¬ 
ment of the social environment, by the history of social 
relationships. Consequently if we were to think of paint¬ 
ing a jgicture of the “progress of human reason”, and 
if we were not to limit ourselves in doing so to the 
question of “how?” {in what particular way did the historical 
advance of reason take place?), and put to ourselves the 
quite natural question of “why?” {why did that advance 
take place just in this fashion, and not otherwise?), we should 
have to begin with the history of the environment, 
the history of the development of social relations. 
The centre of gravity of our research would thus Tie 
shifted, at all events in the first stages, in the direction of 
studying the laws of social development. The French 
materialists came right up against this problem, but 
proved unable not only to solve it but even correctly to 
state it. 

Whenever they began speaking of the historical 
development of mankind, they forgot their sensationalist 
view of “man” in general and, like all the philosophers of 
“enlightenment” of that age, affirmed Xhal the world 
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(i.e. the social relations of mankind) is governed by opinions 
{c'est I'ofnnion qui gouverne le monde)A In this lies the radical 
contradiction from which the materialism of the eight¬ 
eenth century suffered, and which, in the reeisoning of 
its supporters, was di\dded into an entire series of 
secondary and derivative contradictions, just as a 
banknote is exchanged for small cash. 

Thesis. Man, with all his opinions, is the product of 
his environment, and mainly of his social environment. 
This was the inevitable conclusion from the fundamental 
position of Locke: no innate principles. 

Antithesis. Environment, with all its qualities, is the 

E rodi^,jOf opinions. This is the inevitable conclusion 
om me fundamental position of the historical philo¬ 
sophy of the French materialists: e'est Vopinion qui 
gouverne le monde. 

From this radical contradiction there followed, for 
example, the following derivative contradictions: 

Thesis. Man considers good those social relations 
which are useful to him. He considers bad those relations 
which are harmful to him. The opinions of people are 
determined by their interests. “L’opinion chez un peuple 
est toujours d^terminee par un interet dominant”, says 
Suard (t. Ill, p. 401). This is not even a conclusion from 
the teachings of Locke, it is simply the repetition of 
his words: “No innate practical principles . . . Virtue 
generally approv’d not because innate, but because 
profitable ... Good and Evil... are nothing but Pleasure 
or Pain, or that which occasions or proemres Pleasure or 
Pain, to us” {Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book 
3; Book II, ch. 20, 21, 28). 

^Antithesis. The existing relations seem useful or harmful 
to people, according to the general system of opinions 
of the people concerned. In the words of the same 
Suard, every people “ne veut, n’aime, n’approuve, que ce 
qu’il croit etre utile” (every people desires, loves and 
approves only what it considers useftd). Consequently 

^ “I mean by opinion the result of the mass of truths and errors diffused in a 
nation: a result winch determines its judgments, its respect or contempt, its love or 
hate, which forms its incl^ations and customs, its vices and virtues—in a word, 
its manners. This is the opinion of which it must be said that it governs the world.” 
Suard, MAange de LitUraim, Paris, An Xll, t« iii. p. 400. 
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in the last resort everything again is reduced to the 
opinions which govern the world. 

Thesis. Those are very much mistaken who think that 
religious morality—for example, the commandment to 
love one’s neighbour—even partially promoted the 
moral improvement of mankind. Such commandments, 
as ideas generally, are quite devoid of power over men. 
Everything depends on social environment and on social 
relations. 1 

Antithesis. Historical experience shows us “que les 
opinions sacrees, furent la source veritable des maux du 
genre humain”—and this is quite understandable, 
because if opinions generally govern the world, then 
mistaken opinions govern it like bloodthirsty tyrants. 

It would be easy to lengthen the list of similar contra¬ 
dictions of the French materialists, inherited from them 
by many “materialists in the general philosophical sense” 
of our own age. But this would be unnecessary. Let us 
rather look more closely at the general character of these 
contradictions. 

There are contradictions and contradictions. When 
Mr. V. V.* contradicts himself at every step in his 
Destinies of Capitalism or in the first volume of his Con¬ 
clusionsfrom an economic investigation of Russia, his sins against 
logic can be of importance only, possibly, as a “human 
document”: the future historian of Russian literature, 
after pointing out these contradictions, will have to busy 
himself with the extremely interesting question, in the sense 
of social psychology, of why, with all their indubitable 
and obvious character, they remained unnoticed for 
many and many a reader of Mr. V. V. In the direct 
sense, the contradictions of the writer mentioned are 

1 This principle is more than once repeated in Holbach’s SysUme de la Nature, 
It is also expressed by Helvctius when he says; “Let us suppose that I have spread 
the most stupid opinion, from which follow the most revolting consequences; 
if I have changed nothing in the laws, I will change nothing in manners either” 
(De VHommet section III, ch. 4). The same opinion is frequently expressed in his 
Correspondance Littiraire by Grinrni, who lived for long among the French material¬ 
ists and by Voltaire, who fought the materialists. In his Philosophe Ignorant^ as 
in many other works, the “Patriarch of Ferney” demonstrated that not a single 
philosopher had ever yet influenced the conduct of his neighbours, since they were 
guided in their acts by customs, not metaphysics. 

• 

• The pen-name of V. P. Vorontzov (1847-1917), one of the principal Narodnik 
theoreticians. In the ’90s went over to moderate Liberalism.— ^Trans. 

G 
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as barren as the well-known fig-tree. There are contra¬ 
dictions of another character. Just as indubitable as the 
contradictions of Mr. V. V., they are distinguished from 
the latter by the fact that they do not send human 
thought to sleep, they do not retard its development, 
but push it on further, ahd sometimes push it so strongly 
that, in then; consequences, they prove more fruitful 
than the most symmetrical theories. Of such contra¬ 
dictions onetnay say in the words of Hegel: Der Wider- 
spmch ist das Fortleitende (contradiction leads the way 
forward). It is just among these that must be rightfully 
numbered the contradictions of French maferiaUsm 
in the eighteenth century. 

Let us examine their main contradiction: the opinions 
of men are determined by their environment; the environment 
is determined by opinions. Of this one has to say what Kant 
said of his “antinomies”, that the thesis is just as correct 
as the antithesis. For in fact there can be no doubt 
that the opinions of men are determined by the social 
environment surrounding them. It is just as much 
beyond doubt that not a single people will put up with 
a social order which contradicts all its views: it will 
revolt against such an order, and reconstruct it according 
to its own ideals. Consequently it is also true that 
opinions govern the world. But then in what way can 
two propositions, true in themselves, contradict each 
other? The explanation is very simple. They contradict 
each other only because we are looking at them from an 
incorrect point of view. From that point of view it seems 
—and inevitably must seem—that if the thesis is right, 
then the antithesis is mistaken, and vice versa. But once 
you discover a correct point of view, the contradiction 
will disappear, and each of the propositions which 
confuse you will assume a new aspect. It wUl turn out to 
be supplementing or, more exactly,, conditioning the 
other proposition, not excluding it at all; and that if this 
proposition were untrue, then equally untrue would be 
the other proposition, which previously seemed to you 
to be its antagonist. But how is such a correct point 
of view to be discovered? 

Let us take an example. It often used to be said, 
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particularly in the eighteenth century, that the constitu¬ 
tion of any given people was conditioned by the manners 
of that people; and this was quite justified. When the 
old republican manners of the Romans disappeared, their 
republic gave way to a monarchy. But on the other 
hand it used no less frequently to be asserted that the 
manners of a given people are conditioned by its 
constitution. This also cannot be doubted in the least. 
For in reality, how could republican manners appear 
in the Romans of the time, for example, ofHeliogabalus? 
Is it not patently clear that the manners of the Rom^s 
during the Empire were bound to represent sometitthls 
quite opposite to the old republican manners? And if it is 
clear, then we come to the general conclusion that the 
constitution is conditioned by manners, and manners by 
the constitution. But then this is a contradictory con¬ 
clusion. Probably we arrived at it on account of the 
mistaken character of one or the other of our proposi¬ 
tions. Which in particular? Rack your brains as you will, 
you will not discover anything wrong either in one or in 
the other; they are both irreproachable, as in reality the 
manners of every given people do influence its constitu¬ 
tion, and in this sense are its cause: while on the other 
hand they are conditioned by the constitution, and in 
this senSe are its consequence. Where, then, is the way 
out? Usually, in questions of this kind, people confine 
themselves to discovering interaction’, manners influence 
the constitution, constitution influences manners. Every¬ 
thing becomes as clear as daylight, and people who are 
not satisfied with clarity of this land betray a tendency to 
one-sidedness worthy of every condemnation. That is how 
almost all our intellectuals argue at the present tim'e. 
They look at social life from the point of view of inter¬ 
action: each side of life influences all others and, in its 
turn, experiences the influence of all the others. Only 
such a view is worthy of a thinking “sociologist”, while 
those who, like the Marxists, keep on seeking for some 
more profound reasons or other for social development, 
simply don’t see to what degree social life is complicated. 
The French writers of the Enlightenment were also 
inclined to this point of view, when they felt the necessity 
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of bringing their views on social life into logical order 
and of solving the contradictions which were getting the 
upper hand of them. The most systematic minds among 
them (we do not refer here to Rousseau, who in general 
had little in common with the writers of the Enlighten¬ 
ment) did not go any fbrther. Thus, for example, it is 
this viewpoint of interaction that is maintained by 
Montesqviieu in his famous works: Grandeur et Dicadence 
des Romains and De VEsprit des Lois^ And this, of course, is 
a justifiable point of view. Interaction undoubtedly exists 
between all sides of social life. Unfortunately this justifiable 
upoint of view explains very very little, for the simple 
reason that it gives no indication as to the origin of the 
interacting.forces. If the constitution itself presupposes 
the manners which it influences, then obviously it is 
not to the constitution that those manners owe their first 
appearance. The same must be said of the manners too: 
if they already presuppose the constitution which they 
influence, then it is clear that it is not they which created 
it. In order to get rid of this muddle we must discover the 
historical factor which produced both the manners of 
the given people and its constitution, and thereby created 
the very possibility of their interaction. If we discover 
such a factor we shall reveal the correct point of view we 
are seeking, and then we shall solve without difficulty 
the contradiction which confuses us. 

In its application to the fundamental contradiction of 
the French materialists, this means the following. The 
French materialists were very mistaken when, contra¬ 
dicting their customary view of history, they said that 
ideas mean nothing, since environment means every- 
tlung. No less mistaken was that customary view of theirs 
on history {dest V opinion qui gouveme le monde), which 
proclaimed opinions to be the main fundamental reason 
for the existence of any given social environment. 

^ Holbach in his Politique naturelle takes the standpoint of interaction between 
manners and constitution. But as he has there to deal with practical questions, this 
point of view leads him into a vicious circle: in order to improve manners one 
must perfect the constitution, and in order to improve the constitution, one must 
improve manners. Holbach is rescued from this circle by an imaginary bon prince, 
who was desired by all th^ writers of the Enlightenment, and who, apj^aring like 
deus ex machina, solved the contradiction, improving both manners and constitution 
together. 
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Between opinions and environment there exists un¬ 
doubted interaction. But scientific investigation cannot 
stop at recognising this interaction, since interaction 
is far from explaining social phenomena to us. In order 
to understand the history of mankind, i.e. in the present 
case the history of its opinions, on the one hand, and the 
history of those social relations through which it passed 
in its development, on the other—^we must rise above the 
point of view of interaction, and discover if possible that 
factor which determines both the development of the social 
environment and the development of opinions. The problem of 
social science in the nineteenth century was precisely* 
to discover that factor. 

The world is governed by opinions. But then, opinions 
do not remain unchanged. What conditions their 
changes? “The spreading of enlightenment”, replied, as 
early as the seventeenth century. La Mothe Le Vayer. 
This is the most abstract and most superficial expression 
of the idea that opinions dominate the world. The 
writers of the enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
held to it firmly, sometimes supplementing it with 
melancholy reflections that the fate of enlightenment, 
unfortunately, is in general very unreliable. But among 
the mogt talented of them there was already noticeable 
the realisation that such a view was unsatisfactory. 
Helvetius remarked that the development of knowledge 
is subordinated to certain laws, and that consequently 
there exist some hidden and unknown causes on which 
it depends. He made an attempt of the highest interest, 
still not assessed at its true value, to explain the social 
and intellectual development of man by his materj^ 
needs. This attempt ended, and for many reasons could 
not but end, in failure. But it remained a testament, as it 
were, for those thinkers of the following century who 
might wish to continue the work of the French 
materialists. 



CHAPTER n 


FRENCH HISTORIANS OF THE RESTORATION 

“One of the most important conclusions which can be 
drawn from the study of history is that government is 
the most effective cause of the character of peoples; that 
the virtues or the vices of nations, their energy or their 
weakness, their talents, their enlightenment or their 
ignorance, are hardly ever the consequence of climate 
or of the qualities of the particular race, but are the 
work of the laws; that natvure has given all to everyone, 
while government preserves or destroys, in the men 
subjected to it, those qualities which originally con¬ 
stituted the common heritage of the human race.” 
In Italy there occurred no changes either in climate 
or in race (the influx of the barbarians was too insignifi¬ 
cant to alter the latter’s quality): “Nature was the same 
for Italians of all ages; only governments changed— 
and these changes always preceded or accompanied 
changes in the national character,” , 

In this way Sismondi contested the doctrine which 
made the historical fate of peoples depend only on 
geographical environment.* His objections are not 
unfounded. In fact, geography is fax from explaining 
everything in history, just because the latter is history, 
i.e. Decause, in Sismondi’s words, governments change 
in spite of the fact that geographical environment 
remains unchanged. But this in passing: we are interested 
here in quite a different question. 

The reader has probably already noticed that, com¬ 
paring the unchanging character of geographical en¬ 
vironment with the changeability of the historical 
destinies of peoples, Sismondi links these destinies with 
one main factor—“government”, i.e. with the political 
institutions of the given country. The character of a 
people is entirely' determined by the character of the 

^ Hiskin des JUpubligms iUdiermes au moym dge^ Paris, 1. 1 , Introduction, pp. v*vi« 
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government. True, having stated this proposition cate¬ 
gorically, Sismondi immediately and very essentially 
modifies it: political changes, he says, preceded changes 
of the national character or accompanied them. Here it 
appears that the character of the government is rather 
determined upon occasion by the character of the 
people. But in this case the historical philosophy of 
Sismondi encounters the contradiction with which we 
are already familiar, and which confused the French 
writers of the Enlightenment: the manners of a given 
people depend on its constitution; their constitution 
depends on their manners. Sismondi was just as little 
able to solve this contradiction as the writers of the 
Enlightenment: he was forced in turn to found his 
arguments now upon one, now upon the other branch 
of this antinomy. But be that as it may, having once 
decided on one of them—^namely that which proclaim 
that the character of a people depends on its government 
—^he attributed to the conception of government an 
exaggeratedly wide meaning: in his eyes it embraced 
absolutely all the qualities of the given social environ¬ 
ment, all the peculiarities of the particular social 
relations concerned. It would be more exact to say that 
in his view absolutely all the qualities of the social 
enviroriment concerned were the work of “government”, 
the result of the constitution. This is the point of view of 
the eighteenth century. When the French materialists 
wanted briefly and strongly to express their conviction 
of the omnipotent influence of environment on man, they 
used to say: e'est la Ugislation qui fait tout (everything 
depends on legislation). But when they spoke of legisla¬ 
tion, they had in mind almost exclusively poUti(?Sil 
legislation, the system of government. Among the 
works of the famous J. B. Vico there is a little article 
entitled: “Essay of a system of jurisprudence, in which 
the civil law of the Romans is explained by their political 
revolutions.”^ Although this “Essay” was written at the 

1 We translate the title of the article from the French, and hasten to remark in 
80 doing that the article itself is known to us only from certain French extracts. 
We were unable to discover the original Italian text, as it was printed, so far as 
W€ know, only in one edition of Vico’s works (1818); it ts already missing from the 

Footnote continued on next page. 
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very beginning of the eighteenth century, neverthele® 
the view it expresses on the relationship between civil 
law'and the system of government prevailed up to the 
!French Restoration. The writers of the Enlightenment 
reduced everything to “politics”. 

But the political actii^ity of the “legislator” is in any 
event a conscious activity, although naturally not always 
expedient. The conscious activity of man depends on his 
“opinions”. In this way the French writers of the 
Enlightenment without noticing it themselves returned 
to the idea of the omnipotence ^ opinions, even in those 
cases when they desired vividly to express the idea of 
the omnipotence of environment. 

Sismondi was still adopting the viewpoint of the 
eighteenth century.^ Younger French historians were 
already holding other views. 

The course and outcome of the French Revolution, 
with its surprises that nonplussed the most “enlightened” 
thinkers, proved a refutation, graphic to the highest 
degree, of the idea that opinions were omnipotent. Then 
many became quite disillusioned in the power of 
“reason”, while others who did not give way to disillu¬ 
sionment began all the more to incline to acceptance 
of the idea of the omnipotence of environment, and to 
studying the course of its development. But environment 
too began to be examined, in the era of the Restoration, 
from a new point of view. Great historic events had made 
such a mock, both of “legislators” and of political 
constitutions, that now it already seemed strange to make 
dependent on the latter, as a basic factor, all the qualities 
of a particular social environment. Now political 
constitutions began to be considered as something 
derivative, as a consequence and not as a cause. 

Milan edition in six volumes of 1835. However in the present event what is im¬ 
portant is not how Vico performed the task he had set himself, but what task it was» 

We shall incidentally anticipate here one reproach which shrewd critics will 
probably hasten to level at us: **You indifferently make use of the expression 
^writers of the Enlightenment* and ‘materialists*, yet far from all the ‘Enlighteners* 
were materialists; many of them, for example Voltaire, warmly combatted the 
materialists.’* This is so; but on the other hand Hegel demonstrated long ago that 
the writers of the Enlightenment who rose up against materialism were themselves 
only inconsistent materialists^ 

1 He began working at the History of the Italian Republics in 1796. 
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“The majority of writers, scholars, historians or 
publicists” says Guizot in his Essais sur Vhistoire de 
France,^ “have attempted to explain the condition of 
society, the degree or the nature of its civilisation, 
by the study of its political institutions. It would be 
wiser to begin with the study of society itself, in order to 
learn and understand its political institutions. Before 
becoming a cause, institutions are a consequence; 
society creates them before it begins to change under 
their influence; and instead of judging of the condition 
of a people from the system or the forms of its govern¬ 
ment, we must first of all investigate the condition of the 
people, in order to judge what should be and what could 
be its government.... Society, its composition, the mode 
of life of individual persons in keeping with their social 
position, the relations of various classes of persons, in a 
word, the civil condition of men {Vital des personnes )— 
such, without doubt, is the first question which attracts 
the attention of the historian who desires to know how 
peoples lived, and of the publicist who desires to know 
how they were governed. 

This view is directly opposed to the view of Vico. The 
latter explained the history of civil law by political 
revolutions. Guizot explains the political order by civil 
conditions, i.e. by civil law. But the French historian 
goes even further in his analysis of “social composition”. 
He states that, among all the peoples who appeared 
on the historical arena after the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire, the “civil condition” of men was 
closely connected with agrarian relations {itat des terres)y 
and therefore the study of their agrarian relations must 
precede the study of their civil condition. “In order ^o 
understand political institutions, we must study the 
various strata existing in society and their mutual 
relationships. In order to understand these various 
social strata, we must know the nature and the relations 
of landed property.”® It is from this point of view that 
Guizot accordingly studies the history of France under 

1 Their first edition appeared in 1821. 

^Essais (10® Edition), Paris, i860. {>p. 73-4. 

3 Ibid., pp. 75-6. 
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the first two dynasties. In his presentation it appears as 
the history of the struggle of various strata of society at 
the time. In his history of the English Revolution he 
makes a new step forward, representing this event as 
the struggle of the bourgeoisie against the aristocracy, 
and tacitly recognising''in this way that to explain the 
political life of a particular country it is necessary to 
study not only its agrarian relations, but also all its 
property relations in general.* 

Such a view of the political history of Europe was far 
fi*om being the exclusive property of Guizot at that time. 
It was shared by many other historians, among whom we 
shall refer to Augustin Thierry and Mignet. 

In his Vues des rivolutions d'Angleterre Thierry represents 
the history of the English revolutions as the struggle of the 
bourgeoisie against the aristocracy. “Everyone whose 
ancestors were numbered among the conquerors of 
England”, he writes of the first Revolution, “left his 
castle and journeyed to the royal camp, where he took 
up a position appropriate to his rank. The inhabitants 
of the towns and ports in crowds passed into the opposite 
camp. Then it might have been said that the armies 
were gathering, one in the name of idleness and authority, 
the other in the name of labour and liberty. All idlers, 
whatever their origin, all those who sought in life only 
enjoyment, seemed without labour, rallied under the 
royal banner, defending interests similar to their own 
interests; and on the contrary, those of the descendants 

^ The struggle of religious and political parties in England in the seventeenth 
century “was a screen for the social question, the struggle of various classes for 
power and influence. True, in England these classes were not so sharply delimited 
and not so hostile to one another as in other countries. The people had not forgotten 
tHit powerful barons had fought not only for their own but for the people’s 
liberty. The country gentlemen and the town bourgeois for three centuries sat 
together in parliament in the name of the English Commons. But during the last 
century ^at changes had taken place in the relative strength of the various 
classes of society, which had not been accompanied by corresponding changes 
in the political system. . . . The bourgeoisie, country gentry, farmers and sniall 
landowners, very numerous at that time, had not an influence on the course of 

g ublic aflairs proportionate to their importance in the country. They had grown, 
ut not been elevated. Hence in this stratum, as in other strata ly^ below it, 
there appeared a proud and mighty spirit of ambition, ready to seize upon the 
rMpretext it met to burst forth’’, biscours sur Vhistoire ds la rivohdwn d*Angleterre^ 
Berlin, 1850, pp. 9-10. 

Compare the same autjior’s entire six volumes relating to the history of the 
(int English Revolution, and the sketches of the life of various public men of that 
time. Guizot there rarely abandons the viewpoint of the struggle of classes* 
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of the former conquerors who were then engaged in 
industry joined the party of the Commons.”^ 

The religious movement of the time was, in Thierry’s 
opinion, only the reflection of positive lay interests. 
“On both sides the war was waged for positive interests. 
All else was external or a pretext. The men who defended 
the cause of the subjects were for the most party Presby¬ 
terians, i.e. they desired no subjection even in religion. 
Those who adhered to the opposite party belonged to the 
Anglican or the Catholic faith; this was because, even in 
the religious sphere, they strove for authority and for the 
imposition of taxes on men.” Thierry quotes in this 
connection the following words of Fox in his History of 
the Reign of James 11 : “The Whigs considered all religious 
opinions with a view to politicks. . . . Even in their 
hatred to popery, (they) did not so much regard the 
superstition, or imputed idolatry of that unpopular 
sect, as its tendency to establish arbitrary power in the 
State” (London, 1808, p. 275). 

In Mignet’s opinion, “the movement of society is 
determined by the dominating interests. Amid variou 
obstacles, this movement strives towards its end, halts 
once that end has been reached, and yields place to 
anothet movement which at first is imperceptible, and 
becomes apparent only when it becomes predominant. 
Such was the course of development of feudalism. 
Feudalism existed in the needs of man while it still did not 
exist in fact—the first epoch; in the second epoch it 
existed in fact, gradually ceasing to correspond to men’s 
needs, wherefore there came to an end, ultimately, its 
existence in fact. Not a single revolution has yet tak^ 
place in any other way.”* 

In his history of the French Revolution, Mignet 
regeirds events precisely from this point of view of the 
“needs” of various social classes. The struggle of these 
classes constitutes in his work the mainspring of political 
events. Naturally, such a view could not be to the taste 

^ Dix ans d'iiudes historiques, the sixth volume of Thierry’s Complete Works 
(tenth edition), p. 66. 

^ De lafiodalitif des institutions de St. Louis et d$ ^influence de la legislation de ce prince, 
Parb, i 822» pp. 76-7. 
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of eclectics, even in those good old times when their 
brains worked much more than they work nowadays. 
The eclectics reproached the partisans of the new 
historical theories with fatalism, with prejudice in favour 
of a system {esprit de sj^time). As always happens in such 
cases, the eclectics did not notice at all the really weak 
sides of the new theories, but in return with the greater 
energy attacked their unquestionably strong sides. 
However, this is as old as the world itself, and is therefore 
of little interest. Much more interesting is the circum¬ 
stance that these new views were defended by the 
Saint-Simonist Bazard, one of the most brilliant repre¬ 
sentatives of the Socialism of that day. 

Bazard did not consider Mignet’s book on the French 
Revolution to be without reproach. Its defect was, in 
his eyes, that among other things it represented the event 
it described as a separate fact, standing without any 
connection with “that long chain of efforts which, 
having overthrown the old social order, was to facilitate 
the establishment of the new regime”. But the book also 
has unquestionable merits. “The author has set himself 
the task of characterising those parties which, one after 
the other, direct the revolution, of revealing the connec¬ 
tion of these parties with various social classes, of dis¬ 
playing what particular chain of events places them one 
after the other at the head of the movement, and how 
finally they disappear.” That same “spirit of system and 
fatalism”, which the eclectics put forward as a reproach 
against the historians of the new tendency, advantage¬ 
ously distinguishes, in hazard’s opinion, the work of 
Quizot and Mignet from the works “of literary histor¬ 
ians” (i.e. historians concerned only for beauty of 
“style”) “who, in spite of all their numbers, have not 
moved historical science forward one step since the 
eighteenth century”.» 

If Augustin Thierry, Guizot or Mignet had been asked, 
do the manners of a people create its constitution, or on 
the contrary does its constitution create its manners, 
each of them would have replied that, however great and 
however unquestidnable is the interaction of the manners 

^ ^‘ConsuUraUons sur Vhistoke*\ in the Productewr^ Part IV. 
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of a people and its constitution yet in the last analysis 
both one and the other owe their existence to a third 
factor, lying more deep— civil condition of men, their 
property relations' Mn this way the contradiction in which the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century were wandering 
would have been solved, and every impartial person 
would recognise that Bazard was right in saying that 
science had made a step forward, in the persoii of the 
representatives of the new views on history. 

But we know already that the contradiction mentioned 
is only a particular case of the fundamental contra¬ 
diction of the views on society held in the eighteenth 
century: (i) man with all his thoughts and feelings is the 
product of environment; (ii) environment is the creation 
of man, the product of his “opinions”. Can it be said 
that the new views on history had resolved this funda¬ 
mental contradiction of French materialism? Let us 
examine how the French historians of the Restoration 
explained the origin of that civil condition, those 
property relations, the close study of which alone could, 
in their opinion, provide the key to the understanding of 
historical events. 

The Origin of Property Relations 

The {)roperty relations of men belong to the sphere 
of their legal relations; property is first of all a legal 
institution. To say that the key to understanding 
historical phenomena must be sought in the property 
relations of men means saying that this key lies in 
institutions of law. But whence do these institutions 
come? Guizot says quite rightly that political constitu¬ 
tions were a consequence before they became a caus^^' 
that society first created them and then began to change 
under their influence. But cannot the same be said of 
property relations? Were not they in their turn a conse¬ 
quence before they became a cause? Did not society have 
first to create them before it could experience their 
decisive influence on itself? To these quite reasonable 
questions Guizot gives highly unsatisfactory replies. 

Among the peoples who appeared, on the historical 
arena after the fall of the Western Roman Empire, 
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civil condition stood in the closest causal connection with 
landownership:^ the relation of man to the land 
determined his social position. Throughout the epoch of 
feudalism, all institutions of society were determined in 
the last analysis by agrarian relations. As for those 
relations they, in the words of the same Guizot, “at 
first, during the first period after the invasion of the 
bEurbarians”, were determined by the social position of 
the landowners: “the land acquired this or that charac¬ 
ter, according to the degree of strength of the land- 
owner”.* But what then determined, in that case, the 
social position of the landowners? What determined 
“at first, during the first period after the invasion of the 
barbarians” the greater or lesser degree of liberty, the 
greater or lesser degree of power of the landowner? Was 
it previous political relations among the barbarian 
conquerors? But Guizot has already told us that political 
relations are a consequence and not a cause. In order to 
understand the political life of the barbarians in the 
epoch preceding the fall of the Roman Empire we should 
have, according to the advice of our author, to study 
their civil condition, their social order, the relations of 
various classes in their midst, and so forth; and such a 
study would once again bring us to the question of what 
determines the property relations of men, what creates 
the forms of property existing in a given society. And 
it is obvious that we should gain nothing if, in order to 
explain the position of various classes in society, we began 
referring to the relative degrees of their freedom and 
power. This would be, not a reply, but a repetition of 
the question in a new form, with some details. 

■^The (question of the origin of property relations is 
hardly likely even to have arisen in Guizot’s mind in 
the shape of a scientific problem, strictly and accurately 

1 Consequently, only among modern peoples? This restriction is all the more 
strange that already Greek and Roman writers had seen the close connection 
between the civil and political life of their countries, and agrarian relations. 
However, this strange limitation did not prevent Guizot making the fall of the 
Roman Empire depend upon its State economy. See his first “E&ay*’: Du rigivu 
municipal dans Vempire romain au V sikle de Vhe chritienne, 

* That is, landownerslqp bore this or that legal character, or in other words its 
possession involved a greater or lesser degree of dependence, according to the 
strength and liberty of the landowner (p. 75). 
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formulated. We have seen that it was quite impossible 
for him not to have taken account of the question, but 
the very confusion of the replies which he gave to it bears 
witness to the unclarity with which he conceived it. 
In the last analysis the development of forms of property 
was explained by Guizot by exceptionally vague 
references to human nature. It is not surprising that this 
historian, whom the eclectics accused of excessively 
systematic views, himself turned out to be no mean 
eclectic, for example in his works on the history of 
civilisation. 

Augustin Thierry, who examined the struggle of 
religious sects and political parties from the viewpoint of 
the “positive interests” of various social classes and 
passionately sympathised with the struggle of the third 
estate against the aristocracy, explained the origin of 
these classes and ranks in conquest. “Tout cela date d’une 
conquete; il y a une conquete la dessous” (all this dates 
from a conquest; there’s a conquest at the bottom of it) 
he says of class and rank relations among the modern 
peoples, which are exclusively the subject of his writing. 
He incessantly developed this idea in various ways, 
both in his articles and in his later learned works. But 
apart from the fact that “conquest”—an international 
politicafact—^returned Thierry to the point of view of the 
eighteenth century, which explained all social life by 
the activity of the legislator, i.e. of political authority, 
every fact of conquest inevitably arouses the question: 
why were its social consequences these, and not those? 
Before the invasion of the German barbarians Gaul 
had already lived through a Roman conquest. The social 
consequences of that conquest were very differenr 
from those which were produced by the German con¬ 
quest. The social consequences of the conquest of China 
by the Mongols very little resembled the social conse¬ 
quences of the conquest of England by the Normans. 
Whence do such differences come? To say that they are 
determined by differences in the social structure of the 
various peoples which come into conflict at different 
times means to say nothing, because*what determines 
that social structure remains unknown. To refer in this 
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question to some previous conquests means moving in a 
vicious circle. However many the conquest you enu¬ 
merate, you will nevertheless arrive in the long run at the 
inevitable conclusion that in the social life of peoples, 
there is some X, some unknown factor, which is not only 
not determined by conquests, but which on the contrary 
itself conditions the consequences of conquests and even 
frequently, perhaps always, the conquests themselves', and 
is the fundamental reason for international conflicts. 
Thierry in his History of the Conquest of England by the 
}formans himself points out, on the basis of old monu¬ 
ments, the motives which guided the Anglo-Saxons 
in their desperate struggle for their independence. 
“We must fight”, said one of the earls, “whatever may be 
the danger to us; for what we have to consider is not 
whether we shall accept and receive a new lord. . . . The 
case is quite otherwise. The Duke of Normandy has given 
our lands to his barons, to his knights and to all his 
men, the greater part of whom have already done 
homage to him for them: they will all look for their gift, 
if their duke become our king; and he himself will be 
bound to deliver up to them our lands, our wives and our 
daughters: all this is promised to them beforehand. They 
come, not only to ruin us, but to ruin our descendants 
also, and to take from us the country of our aritestors”, 
etc. On his part, William the Conqueror said to his 
companions: “Fight well and put all to death; for if we 
conquer we shall all be rich. What I gain, you will 
gain; if I conquer, you will conquer; if I take this land, 
you shall have it.”^ 

Here it is abundantly clear that the conquest was not 
end in itself, and that “beneath it” lay certain 
“positive”, i.e. economic interests. The question is, what 
gave those interests the form which they then had? Why 
was it that both natives and conquerors were inclined 
precisely to the feudal system of landownership, and not 
to any other? “Conquest” explains nothing in this case. 

In Thierry’s History of the Third Estate, and in all 
his sketches of the internal history of France and 

^ Hilton <jf tfu Qmgmt tjf EngUatd ly th$ Homans (English edn.), London, 1841, 
pp.67,68. 
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England, we have already a fairly full picture of the 
historical advance of the bourgeoisie. It is sufficient to 
study even this picture to see how unsatisfactory is the 
view which makes dependent on conquest the origin 
and development of a given social system: that develop¬ 
ment progressed quite at variance with the interests 
and wishes of the feudal aristocracy, i.e. the conquerors 
and their descendants. 

It can be said without any exaggeration that Thierry 
himself took care that his historical researches should 
refute his own views on the historical role of conquests.^ 
In Mignet we find the same confusion. He speaks of the 
influence of land ownership on political forms. But what 
the forms of land ownership depend on, why they 
develop in this or that direction, this Mignet does not 
know. In the last analysis he, too, makes forms of land 
ownership depend on conquest.^ 

He feels that in the history of international conflicts 
also we are dealing, not with abstract conceptions such 
as “conquerors” and “conquered”, but with people 
possessing living flesh, having definite rights and social 
relations; but here, too, his analysis does not go very 
far. “When two peoples living on the same soil mingle 
one with the other”, he says, “they lose their weak sides 
and coihmunicate their strong sides to each other.”® 
This is not profound, nor is it quite clear. 

Placed face to face with the question of the origin of 
property relations, each of the French historians of the 
time of the Restoration whom we have mentioned would 
probably have attempted, like Guizot, to escape from 
the difficulty with the help of more or less ingenious 
references to human nature”. *“ 

The view of “human nature” as the highest authority 

^ It is interesting that the Saint-Simonists already saw this weak side of the 
historical views of Thierry. Thus, Bazard, in the article quoted earlier, remarks 
that conquest in reality exercised much less influence on the development of 
European society than Thierry thought. “Everyone understanding the laws of 
development of humanity sees that the role of conquest is quite subordinate.*’ 
But in this case Thierry is closer to the views of his former teacher Saint-Simon 
than is Bazard: Saint-Simon examines the history of Western Europe from the 
fifteenth century from the viewpoint of the development of economic relations, 
but explains the social order of the Middle Ages merely as the product of conquest. 
* De lafiodaliUy p. 50. * 

3 Ibid,f P* 3X2. 

D 
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which decides all “knotty cases” in the sphere of law, 
morality, politics and economics, was inherited in its 
entirety by the writers of the nineteenth century from 
the writers of the Enlightenment of the previous century. 

If man, when he appears in the world, does not bring 
with him a prepared store of innate “practical ideas”; 
if virtue is respected, not because it is innate in people, 
but because it is useful, as Locke asserted; if the principle 
of social utility is the highest law, as Helvetius said; if 
man is the measme of things wherever there is a question 
of mutual human relations—then it is quite natural to 
draw the conclusion that the nature of man is the view¬ 
point from which we should judge of the utility or 
harmfulness, the wisdom or senselessness, of particular 
relations. It was from this standpoint that the writers 
of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century discussed 
both the social order then existing and the reforms which 
they found desirable. Human nature was for them the 
most important argument in their discussions with their 
opponents. How great in their eyes was the importance 
of this argument is shown excellently, for example, by 
the following observation of Condorcet: “The ideas of 
justice and law take shape invariably in an identical 
form among all beings gifted with the capacity of sensation 
and of acquiring ideas. Therefore they will be identical.” 
True, it happens that people distort them [les altirent). 
“But every man who thinks correctly will just as inevi¬ 
tably arrive at certain ideas in morality as in mathe¬ 
matics. These ideas represent the necessary conclusion 
from the irrefutable truth that men are perceptive and 
rational beings.” In reality the views on society of the 
~Ttrench writers of the Enlightenment were not deduced, 
of comrse, from this more than meagre truth, but were 
suggested to them by their environment. The “man” 
whom they had in view was distinguished not only by 
his capacity to perceive and think: his “natme” de¬ 
manded a definite bourgeois system of society (the works 
of Holbach included just those demands which later 
were put into effect by the Constituent Assembly). His 
“nature” prescribed free trade, non-interference of the 
State in the property relations of citizens {laissez faire^ 
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laissez passer),^ etc., etc. The writers of the Enlighten¬ 
ment looked on human nature through the prism of 
particular social needs and relations. But they did not 
suspect that history had put some prism before their 
eyes. They imagined that through their lips there was 
speaking “human nature” itself, understood and assessed 
at its true value, at last, by the enlightened repre¬ 
sentatives of humanity. 

Not all the writers of the eighteenth century had an 
identical conception of human nature. Sometimes they 
differed very strongly among themselves on this subject. 
But all of them were equally convinced that a correct 
view of that nature alone could provide the key to the 
explanation of social phenomena. 

We said earlier that many French writers of the 
Enlightenment had already noticed a certain conformity 
to law in the development of human reason. They were 
led to the idea of this conformity to law first and fore¬ 
most by the history of literature: “what people”, they 
asked, “was not first a poet and only then a thinker?”® 
But how is such a conformity to be explained? By the 
needs of society, which determined even the develop¬ 
ment of language, replied the philosophers. “The art of 
speech, Jike all other arts, is the fruit of social needs and 
interests” asserted the Abbe Arnaud, in the address just 
mentioned in a footnote. Social needs change, and 
therefore there changes also the course of development of 
the “arts”. But what determines social needs? Social 
needs, the needs of men who compose society, are 
determined by the nature of man. Consequently it is 
in that nature that we must seek the explanation of thi^ 
and not that, course of intellectual development. 

In order to play the part of the highest criterion, 

1 True, not always. Sometimes, in the name of the same nature, the philosophers 
advised the legislator “to smooth out the inequalities of property”. This was one of 
the numerous contradictions of the French writers of the Enlightenment. But 
here we arc not concerned with this. For us is important only the fact that the 
abstract “nature of man” in every given case was an argument in favour of the 
quite concrete aspirations of one stratum of society or another, and moreover only 
of bourgeois society. 

* Grimm, Cmespondance Littiraire for August, 1774.# In putting this question, 
Grimm only repeats the idea of the Abb6 Arnaud, which the latter developed in a 
discourse pronotmeed by him at the French Academy. 
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human nature obviously had to be considered as fixed 
once for all, as invariable. The writers of the Enlighten¬ 
ment did in fact regard it as such, as the reader could see 
from the words of Condorcet quoted above. But if human 
nature is invariable, how then can it serve to explain 
the course of the intellectual or social development of 
mankind? What is the process of any development? 
A series of changes. Can those changes be explained with 
the help of something that is invariable, that is fixed 
once for all? Is this the reason why a variable magnitude 
changes, that a constant magnitude remains unchanged? 
The writers of the Enlightenment realised that this 
could not be so, and in order to get out of their difficulty 
they pointed out that the constant magnitude itself proves 
to be variable, within certain limits. Man goes through 
different ages: childhood, youth, maturity and so forth. 
At these various ages his needs are not identical: “In 
his childhood man has only his feelings, his imagination 
and memory: he seeks only to be amused and requires 
only songs and stories. The age of passions succeeds: 
the soul requires to' be moved and agitated. Then the 
intelligence extends and reason grows stronger: both 
these faculties in their turn require exercise, and their 
activity extends to everything that is capable of mousing 
curiosity.” 

Thus develops the individual man: these changes are 
conditioned by his nature; and just because they are in 
his nature, they are to be noticed in the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of all mankind. It is by these changes that is to be 
explained the circumstance that peoples begin with 
epics and end with philosophy.^ 

It is easy to see that “explanations” of this kind, which 
did not explain anything at all, only imbued the descrip¬ 
tion of the course of intellectual development of man 
with a certain picturesqueness (simile always sets off 
more vividly the quality of the object being described). 
It is easy to see likewise that, in giving explanations of 
this kind, the thinkers of the eighteenth century were 
moving round the already familiar charmed circle: 
environment creates man, man creates environment. For 

^ Suard^ kc, cU,, p. 383, 
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in effect, on the one hand it appeared that the intellec¬ 
tual development of mankind, i.e. in other words the 
development of human nature, was explained by social 
needs, and on the other it turned out that the develop¬ 
ment of social needs is to be explained by the develop¬ 
ment of human nature. 

Thus we see that the French historians of the Restora¬ 
tion also did not eliminate this contradiction: it only took 
a new form with them. 



CHAPTER in 


THE UTOPIAN SOCIALISTS 

If human nature is invariable, and if, knowing its main 
qualities, we can deduce from them mathematically 
accurate principles in the sphere of morality and social 
science, it will not be difficult to invent a social order 
which fully corresponds to the requirements of human 
natme, and just for that very reason will be an ideal 
social order. The materialists of the eighteenth century 
were already very willing to engage in research on the 
subject of a perfect system of laws. These researches 
represent the utopian element in the literature of the 
Enlightenment.» 

The Utopian Socialists of the first half of the nineteenth 
century devoted themselves to such researches with all 
their heart. 

The Utopian Socialists of tliis age entirely accepted 
the anthropological views of the French materialists. 
Just like the materialists, they considered man to be the 
product of the social environment around him,* and 
just like the materialists they fell into a vicious circle, 
explaining the variable qualities of the environment of 
man by the unchanging qualities of human nature. 

All the numerous utopias of the first half of the present 
century represent nothing else than attempts to invent a 
perfect legislation, taking human nature as the supreme 

Helvetius, in his book, De VHominey has a detailed scheme of such “perfect 
system of laws”. It would be in the highest degree interesting and instructive to 
compare this utopia with the utopias of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
But unfortunately both the historians of Socialism and the historians of philosophy 
up to now have not had the slightest idea of any such comparison. As for the 
historians of philosophy in particular, they, it must be said in passing, treat 
Helvetius in the most impermissible way. Even the calm and moderate Lange fin^ 
no other description for him than “the superficial Helvetius”. The absolute idealist 
Hegel was most just of all in his attitude to the absolute materialist Helvetius. 

* “Yes, man is only what omnipotent society or omnipotent education make of 
him, taking this word in its widest sense i.e. as meaning not only education by the 
schoolmaster, school or book education, but the education given us by men and 
things, events and circumstances, the education which begins to infiuence us from 
the cradle and does not leave us again for a moment.” Cabet, Voyage en Icarie, 
1848 edn., p. 408. 
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criterion. Thus, Fourier takes as his point of departure 
the analysis of human passions; thus, Robert Owen in 
his Outline of the Rational System of Society starts from the 
“first principles of human nature”, and asserts that 
“rational government” must first of all “ascertain what 
human nature is”; thus, the Saint-Simonists declare that 
their philosophy is founded on a new conception of 
human nature;^ thus, the Fourierists say that the social 
organisation invented by their teacher represents a 
number of irrefutable deductions from the immutable 
laws of human nature,* 

Naturally, the view of human nature as the supreme 
criterion did not prevent the various Socialist schools 
from differing among themselves very energetically in 
defining the qualities of that nature. Thus, in the opinion 
of the Saint-Simonists, “the plans of Owen contradict 
to such an extent the inclinations of human nature that 
the sort of popularity which they, apparently, enjoy 
at the present time” (this was written in 1825) “seems at 
first glance to be inexplicable”.® In Fourier’s polemical 
pamphlet, Pieges et charlatanisme des deux sectes Saint- 
Simon et Owen, qui promettent Vassociation et le progrhs, 
we can find a number of harsh indications that the 
Saint-Simonists’ teaching also contradicts all the in¬ 
clinations of human nature. Now, as at the time of 
Condorcet, it appeared that to agree in the definition of 
human nature was much more difficult than to define 
a geometrical figure. 

To the extent that the Utopian Socialists of the 
nineteenth century held to the point of view of human 
nature, to that extent they only repeated the mistakes^ 
of the thinkers of the eighteenth century—an error which”" 
was common, however, to all social science contemporary 

^ See Lt ProductaoTi Vol. I, Paris, 1825, Introduction. 

* “Mon but cst de donner une Exposition Eltoentairc, clairc et facilexnent 

intelligible, dc Torganisation sociale, d^duite par Fourier des lois de la nature 
humaine.*’ V. Consid^rant, Destinie Sodcde^ t. I. 3® ^ition. Declaration. “II 
serait temps enfin de s’accorder sur ce point: est-il ^ propos, avant dc fairc des 
lois, de s’enquerir de la veritable nature de Thomme, afin d’harmoniscr la loi, 
qui cst par cllc-mcme moditiable, avee la nature, qui est immuable et souveraine?** 
Motions eUmentaires de la science sociale de Fourier, par Vauteur de la Defense du Fourierisme 
(Henri Grosse, Paris, 1844, p. 35). * 

• Producteur, Vol. I, p. 139. 
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with them.* But we can see in them an energetic effort 
to break out of the narrow confines of an abstract 
conception, and to take their stand upon solid ground. 
More remarkable than others in this respect are the works 
of Saint-Simon. '• 

While the writers of the French Enlightenment most 
frequently of all regarded the history of humanity as a 
series of more or less happy but chance occurrences,* 
Saint-Simon seeks in history first conformity to law. The 
science of human society must become just as exact as 
natural science. We must study the facts of the past life 
of mankind in order to discover in them the laws of its 
progress. Only he is capable of foreseeing the future 
who has understood the past. Expressing the task of social 
science in this way, Saint-Simon turned in particular 
to the study of the history of Western Europe since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. The novelty and breadth 
of his views can be seen from the fact that his pupil 
Thierry could effect almost an entire revolution in 
the working out of French history. Saint-Simon was of 
the opinion that Guizot also borrowed his views from 
himself. Leaving undecided this question of theoretical 
property, we shall note that Saint-Simon was able to 

1 We have already demonstrated this in relation to the historians of #he Restora¬ 
tion. It would be very easy to demonstrate it also in relation to the economists. 
In defending the bourgeois social order against the reactionaries and the Socialists, 
the economists defended it precisely as the order most appropriate to human nature. 
The efforts to discover an abstract ‘*law of population”—whether they came from 
the Socialists or the bourgeois camp—^were closely bound up with the view of 
“human nature” as the basic conception of social science. In order to be convinced 
of this, it is sufficient to compare the relevant teaching of Malthus, on the one hand, 
and the teaching of Godwin or of the author of the Footnotes to Mill, on the 
other. Both Malthus and his opponents ecjually seek a single, so to speak absolute, 
law of population. Our contemporary political economy sees it otherwise; it knows 
each phase of social development has its own particular law of population. 
But of this later. 

* In this respect the reproach addressed by Hclvetius to Montesquieu is extremely 
characteristic: “In his book on the reasons for the grandeur and decadence of 
Rome, Montesquieu has given insufficient attention to the importance of happy 
accidents in the history of that State. He has fallen into the mistake too character¬ 
istic of thinkers who wish to explain everything, and into the mistake of secluded 
scholars who, forgetting the nature of men, attribute to the people’s representatives 
invariable political views and uniform principles. Yet often one man directs at 
his discretion those important assemblies which are called senates.” Pensies et 
P^xions, G>^, in the third volume of his Complete Works, Paris, 1818. Does not 
this remind you, reader, the theory of “heroes and crowd” fashionable now in 
Russia? Wait a bit: what is set forth further will show more than once how little 
there is of originality in Russian “sociology”. 
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trace the mainsprings of the internal development of 
European societies futher than the specialist historians 
who were his contemporaries. Thus, if both Thierry and 
Mignet, and likewise Guizot, pointed to property 
relations as the foundation of any social order, Saint- 
Simon, who most vividly and for the first time threw 
light on the history of these relations in modern Europe, 
went further and asked himself; why is it that precisely 
these, and no other relations, play such an important 
part? The answer is to be sought, in his opinion, in the 
requirements of industrial development. “Up to the fifteenth 
century lay authority was in the hands of the nobility, 
and this was useful because the nobles were then the most 
capable industrialists. They directed agricultural works, 
and agricultural works were then the only kind of 
important industrial occupation”.^ To the question of 
why the needs of industry have such a decisive im¬ 
portance in the history of mankind, Saint-Simon replied 
that it was because the object of social organisation is 
production. He attributed such a significance to produc¬ 
tion that he identified the useful with the productive 
{Vutile c’est la production). He categorically declared that 
“politics ... is the science of production.” 

It would seem that the logical development of such 
views should have brought Saint-Simon to the con¬ 
clusion that the laws of production are those very laws 
by which in the last analysis social development is 
determined, and the study of which must represent the 
task of the thinker striving to foresee the future. At 
times he, as it were, approaches this idea, but only at 
times—^and he only approaches it. 

For production the implements of laboxir are necessary. 
These implements are not provided by nature ready¬ 
made, they are invented by man. The inventing and 
even the simple use of a particular implement pre¬ 
supposes in the producer a certain degree of intellectual 
development. The development of “industry” therefore 
represents the unquestionable result of the intellectual 
development of mankind. It seems as though opinion, 

^ Opinions littiraireSy philosophiques et industriellesy Paris, 1825, pp. 144-5* Compare 
also taUchism politique dies industriels. 
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“enlightenment” {lumUres) here also reign unchallenged 
over the world. And the more the important role of 
industry emerges, the more is confirmed, seemingly, 
this view of the philosophers of the eighteenth century. 
Saint-Simon holds it even more consistently than the 
French writers of the Enlightenment, as he considers the 
question of the origin of ideas in sensations to be settled, 
and has less grounds for meditation on the influence of 
environment on man. The development of knowledge is 
for him the fundamental factor of historical advance. ^ He 
tries to discover the laws of that development; thus he 
establishes that same law of three stages—theological, 
metaphysical and positive—which later on Auguste 
Comte very successfully gave out to be his own “dis¬ 
covery”.* But these laws, too, Saint-Simon explains in 
the long run by the qualities of human nature. ^'Society 
consists of individuals", he says “ Therefore the development of 
social reason can be only the reproduction of the development of 
the individual reason on a larger scale." Starting from this 
fundamental principle, he considers his “laws” of social 
development finally ascertained and proved whenever 
he succeeds in discovering, to confirm them, a successful 
analogy in the development of the individual. He 
asserts, for example, that the role of authority in social 

^ Saint-Simon leads the idealistic view of history to its last and extreme conclu¬ 
sion. For him not only are ideas (“principles”) the ultimate foundation of social 
relations, but among them “scientific ideas”—the “scientific system of the world” 
—play the principal part: from these follow religious ideas which, in their turn, 
condition the moral conceptions of man. This is intellectualism, which prevailed at the 
same time also among the German philosophers, but with them took quite a 
different form. 

* Littr6 strongly contested the statement of Hubbard when the latter pointed 
out this ... borrowing. He attributed to Saint-Simon only “the law of two states”: 

. theological and scientific, Flint, in quoting this opinion of Littr6, remarks: “He is 
""correct when he says that the law of three states is not enunciated in any of Saint- 
Simon's writings” {Philosophy of History in France and Germany^ Edinburgh and 
London, 1874, p. 158). We shall contrast to this observation the following extract 
from Saint-Simon: “What astronomer, physicist, chemist and physiologist does 
not know that in every branch of knowledge the human reason, l^fore proceeding 
from purely theological to positive ideas, for a long time has used metaphysic^ 
Does there not arise in every one who has studied the history of sciences the 
conviction that this intermediate stage has been useful, and even absolutely in¬ 
dispensable to carry out the transitions?” {Du ^sthne industriel, Paris, 1831, Preface, 
pp. vi-vii). The law of three stages was of such importance in Saint-Simon's eyes 
t^t he was ready to explain by this means purely political events, such as the 
predominance of the “legists and metaphysicians” during the French Revolution. 
It would have been easy/or Flint to “discover” this by carefully reading the works 
of Saint-Simon. But uxifortunately it is much easier to write a learned history of 
human thought than to study the actu^ course of its development. 
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life will in time be reduced to zero.^ The gradual but 
incessant diminution of this role is one of the laws of 
development of humanity. How then does he prove this 
law? The main argument in its favour is reference to 
the individual development of man. In the elementary 
school the child is obliged unconditionally to obey his 
elders; in the secondary and higher school, the element of 
obedience gradually falls into the background, in order 
finally to yield its place to independent action in maturity. 
However anyone may regard the history of “authority”, 
everyone will nowadays agree that here, as everywhere, 
comparison is not proof. The embryological develop¬ 
ment of any particular individual (ontogenesis) presents 
many analogies with the history of the species to which 
this individual belongs: ontogenesis supplies many 
importtint indications about phylogenesis. But what 
should we now say of a biologist who attempted to assert 
that in ontogenesis must be sought the ultimate explana¬ 
tion of phylogenesis? Modern biology acts in the exactly 
opposite way: it explains the embryological history of the 
individual by the history of the species. 

The appeal to human nature gave a quite peculiar 
appearance to all the “laws” of social development 
formulated both by Saint-Simon himself and by his 
followers.* 

It led them, too, into the vicious circle. The history 
of mankind is explained by its nature. But whence do we 
discover the nature of man? From history. Obviously, if 
we move in this circle, we cannot understand either the 
nature of man or his history, and we can make only 
individual, more or less profound observations, here and 
there, concerning this or that sphere of social phenomena. 
Saint-Simon made some very subtle observations, some¬ 
times truly instinct with genius: but his main object— 
that of discovering a firm scientific foundation for 
“politics”—^remained unattained. 

Law in J^ature 

“The supreme law of progress of human reason,” 

^ This idea was later borrowed from him and distorted’by Proudhon, who built 
on it his theory of anarchy. 
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says Saint-Simon, “subordinates all to itself^ rules over 
everything: men for it are only tools. And although this 
force [i.e. this law] arises from ourselves, we can just as 
little set ourselves free from its influence or subordinate it 
to ourselves as we could at our whim change the working 
of the force which obliges the earth to revolve around 
the sun. . . . All we can do is consciously to submit to 
this law (our true Providence) realising the direction 
which it prescribes for us, instead of obeying it blindly. 
Let us remark in passing that it is just in this that will 
consist the grand step forward which the philosophical 
intelligence of our age is destined to accomplish.”^ 

And so humanity is absolutely subordinated to the law 
of its own intellectual development; it could not escape 
the influence of that law, even should it so desire. Let 
us examine this statement more closely, and take as an 
example the law of the three stages. Mankind moved 
from theological thought to metaphysical, from meta¬ 
physical to positive. This law acted with the force of the 
laws of mechanics. 

This may very well be so, but the question arises, how 
are we to understand the idea that mankind, even should 
it so desire, could not alter the workings of this law? 
Does this mean that it could not have avoided meta¬ 
physics even had it realised the advantages of positive 
thinking while still at the end of the theological period? 
Evidently no; and if the answer is no, then it is no less 
evident that there is some lack of clarity in Saint- 
Simon’s view of the conformity of intellectual develop¬ 
ment to law. Wherein lies this unclarity? Whence does 
it arise? 

It lies in the very contrasting of the law with the desire 
to alter its action. Once such a desire has made its 
appearance among mankind, it becomes itself a fact in 
the history of mankind’s intellectual development, and 
the law must embrace this fact, not come into conflict 
with it. So long as we admit the possibility of such a 
conflict, we have not yet made clear to ourselves the 
conception of law itself, and we shall infallibly Ml into 

1 VOrganisateur, p. tiQ (Vol. IV of the Works of Saint-Simon, or Vol. XX of 
the Compute Works of Saint-Simon and £n&ntin). 
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one of two extremes: either we shall abandcm the stand¬ 
point of conformity to law and will be taking up the 
viewpoint of what is desirable, or we shall completely let 
the desirable—or more truly, what was desired by the 
people of the given epoch—fall out of our field of vision, 
and thereby we shall be attributing to law some mystical 
shade of significance, transforming it into a kind of Fate. 
“Law” in the writing of Saint-Simon and of the Utopians 
generally, to the extent that they speak of conformity to 
law, is just such a Fate. We may remark in passing that 
when the Russian “subjective sociologists” rise up in 
defence of “personality,” “ideals” and other excellent 
things, they are warring precisely with the utopian, 
unclear, incomplete and therefore worthless doctrine of 
the “natural course of things”. Our sociologists appear 
never even to have heard what constitutes the modern 
scientific conception of the laws underlying the historical 
development of society. 

Whence arose the utopian lack of clarity in the con¬ 
ception of conformity to law? It arose from the radical 
defect, which we have already pointed out, in the view 
of the development of humanity which the Utopians held 
—and, as we know already, not they alone. The history 
of humanity was explained by the nature of man. Once 
that nature was fixed, there were also fixed the laws of 
historical development, all history was given an sich, 
as Hegel would have said. Man can just as little interfere 
in the course of his development as he can cease being 
man. The law of development makes its appearance 
in the form of Providence. 

This is historical fatalism, which arises as the result of a 
doctrine considering the successes of knowledge—and 
consequently the conscious activity of man—to be the 
mainspring of historical progress. 

But let us go further. 

If the key to the understanding of history is provided 
by the study of the nature of man, what is important to 
me is not so much the study of the facts of history as the 
correct understanding of human nature. Once I have 
acquired the right view of the latter, k lose almost all 
interest in social life as it is, and concentrate all my 
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attention on social life as it ought to be in keeping with the 
nature of man. Fatalism in history does not in the least 
interfere with a utopian attitude to reality in practice. 
On the contrary, it promotes such an attitude, by break¬ 
ing off the thread of''scientific investigation. Fatalism 
in general marches frequently hand in hand with the most 
extreme subjectivism. Fatalism very commonly proclaims 
its own state of mind to be an inevitable law of history. 
It is just of the fatalists that one can say, in the words of 
the poet; 

Was sie den Geist der Geschichte nennen, 

1st nur der Herren etgner Geist.^ 

The Saint-Simonists asserted that the share of the 
social product which falls to the exploiters of another’s 
labour, gradually diminishes. Such a diminution was in 
their eyes the most important law governing the 
economic development of humanity. As a proof they 
referred to the gradual decline in the level of interest and 
land rent. If in this ease they had kept to the methods of 
strict scientific investigation, they would have discovered 
the economic causes of the phenomenon to which they 
pointed, and for this they would have had attentively 
to study production, reproduction and distribution of 
products. Had they done this they would fiave seen, 
perhaps, that the decline in the level of interest or even 
of land rent, if it really takes place, does not by any means 
prove of itself that there is a decline in the share of the 
property owners. Then their economic “law” would, of 
course, have found quite a different formulation. But 
they were not interested in this. Confidence in the 
omnipotence of the mysterious laws arising out of the 
nature of man directed their intellectual activity into 
quite a different sphere. A tendency which has pre¬ 
dominated in history up to now can only grow stronger 
in the future, said they: the constant diminution in the 
share of the exploiters necessarily will end in its complete 
disappearance, i.e. in the disappearance of the class of 
exploiters itself. Foreseeing this, we must already today 

c 

^ “What they call the Spirit of History is only the spirit of these gentlemen 
themselves.” ^ 
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invent new forms of social organisation in which there 
will no longer be any place for exploiters. On the basis 
of other qualities of human nature it is evident that these 
forms must be such and such. . . . The plan of social 
reorganisation was prepared very rapidly: the extremely 
important scientific conception of the conformity to 
law of social phenomena gave birth to a couple of utopian 
recipes. ... 

Such recipes were considered by the Utopians of that 
day to be the most important problem with which a 
thinker was faced. This or that principle of political 
economy was not important in itself. It acquired im¬ 
portance in view of the practical conclusions which 
followed from it. J. B. Say argued with Ricardo about 
what determined the exchange value of commodities. Very 
possibly this is an important question from the point of 
view of specialists. But even more important is it to know 
what ought to determine value, and the specialists, 
unfortunately, do not attempt to think about this. Let 
us think for the specialists. Human nature very clearly 
tells us so and so. Once we begin to listen to its voice, 
we see with astonishment that the argument so important 
in the eyes of the specialists is, in reality, not very 
important. We can agree with Say, because from his 
theses thefe follow conclusions fully in harmony with the 
requirements of human nature. We can agree with 
with Ricardo too, because his views likewise, being 
correctly interpreted and supplemented, can only 
reinforce those requirements. It was in this way that 
utopian thought unceremoniously interfered in those 
scientific discussions the meaning of which remained 
obscure for it. It was in this way that cultivated men, 
richly gifted by nature, as for example Enfantin, decided 
the controversial questions of the political economy of 
their day. 

Enfantin wrote a number of studies of political 
economy which cannot be considered a serious contribu¬ 
tion to science, but which cannot also be ignored, as is 
done up to the present day by the historians of politic^ 
economy and Socialism. The economic works of Enfantin 
have their significance as an interesting phase in the history 
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of the development of Socialist thought. But his attitude 
to the arguments of thfe economists is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following example. 

It is known that Malthus stubbornly and, by the way, 
very unsuccessfully contested Ricardo’s theory of rent. 
Enfentin thought that truth was, in fact, on the side of 
the first, and not of the second. But he did not contest 
Ricardo’s theory either: he did not consider this 
necessary. In his opinion all “discussions on the nature 
of rent and as to the actual relative rise or fall of the 
part taken by the property-owners from the labourer 
ought to be reduced to one question: what is the nature 
of those relations which ought in the interests of society 
to exist between the producer who has withdrawn 
from affairs” (that was the name given by Enfantin to 
the landowners) “and the active producer” (i.e. the 
farmer). “When these relations become known, it will 
be sufficient to ascertain the means which will lead to 
the establishment of such relations; in doing so it will 
be necessary to take into account also the present 
condition of society, but nevertheless any other question 
(apart from that set forth above) would be secondary, 
and would only impede those combinations which must 
promote the use of the above mentioned means.”^ 

The principal task of political econonfy, which 
Enfantin would prefer to call “the philosophical history 
of industry” consists in pointing out both the mutual 
relations of various strata of producers and the relation¬ 
ships of the whole class of producers with the other 
classes of society. These indications must be founded on 
the study of the historical development of the industrial 
class, and such a study must be founded on “the new 
conception of the human race,” i.e. in other words, of 
human nature.* 

With Malthus the challenge to Ricardo’s theory of 
rent was closely bound up with his challenge to the very 
well known—as people now say—^labour theory of value. 

1 In his article, *'Considirations star la baissi progressive du layer des objets fnobiliers 
et immobiliers,** Producteur, Vol. I, p. 564. 

* See in particular tlie article in Producteur, Vol. IV, **C(msiddratwns sur Us progris 
et Nconomie politique 
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Paying little attention to the substance of the argument, 
Enfantin hastened to resolve it by a utopian addition 
(or, as people in Russia say nowadays, amendment) 
to Ricardo’s theory of rent; “If we understand this 
theory aright” he says “we ought, it seems to me, to add 
to it that . . . the labourers pay (i.e. pay in the form of 
rent) some people for the leisvure which those enjoy, 
and for the right to make use of the means of 
production”. 

By labourers Enfantin understood here also, and even 
principally, the capitalist farmers. What he said of their 
relations with the landowners is quite true. But in his 
“amendment” everything is reduced merely to a sharper 
expression of a phenomenon with which Ricardo himself 
was well acquainted. Moreover, this sharp expression 
(Adam Smith sometimes speaks even more sharply) not 
only did not solve the question either of value or of 
rent, but completely eliminated it from Enfantin’s field of 
view. But for him these questions did not in fact exist. 
He was interested solely in the future organisation of 
society. It was important for him to convince the reader 
that private property in the means of production ought 
not to exist. Enfantin even says plainly that, but for 
practical questions of this kind, all the learned disputes 
concerniilg value would be a simple dispute about 
words. This, so to speak, is the subjective method in political 
economy. 

The Utopians never directly recommended this 
“method”. But that they were very partial to it is shown, 
among other ways, by the fact that Enfantin reproached 
Malthus (!) with excessive objectivity. Objectivity was, 
in his opinion, the principal fault of that writer. 
Whoever knows the works of Malthus is aware that 
it is precisely objectivity (so characteristic, for example, 
of Ricardo) that was always foreign to the author of the 
Essay on the Law of Population. We do not know whether 
Enfantin read Malthus himself (everything obliges us to 
think that, for example, the views of Ricardo were known 
to him only from the extracts which the French econo¬ 
mists made from his writings); but evqa if he did read 
them, he could hardly have assessed them at their true 

E 
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value, he would hardly have been able to show that 
real life was in contradiction to Malthus. Preoccupied 
with considerations about what ought to be, Enfantin 
had neither the time nor the desire attentively to study 
what really existed. “You are right,” he was ready to say 
to the first sycophant he met. “In present-day social 
life matters proceed just as you describe them, but you 
are excessively objective; glance at the question from the 
humane point of view, and you will see that our social- 
life must be rebuilt on new foimdations.” Utopian 
dilettantism was forced to make theoretical concessions 
to any more or less learned defender of the bourgeois 
order. In order to allay the consciousness rising within 
him of his own impotence, the Utopian consoled himself 
by reproaching his opponents with objectivity: let fis 
admit you are more learned than I, but in return I am 
kinder. The Utopian did not refute the learned defenders 
of the bourgeoisie; he only made “footnotes” and 
“corrections” to their theories. 

The Russian Utopians 

A similar, quite utopian attitude to social science 
meets the eye of the attentive reader on every page of the 
works of our “subjective” sociologists. We shall have 
occasion yet to speak a good deal of such an attitude. 
Let us tneanwhile quote two vivid examples. In 1871 
there appeared the dissertation by the late N. Sieberr^ 
“Ricardo’s theory of vjJue and capital, in the light of 
later elucidations”. In his foreword the author benevo¬ 
lently, but only in passing, referred to the article of 

^ Nikolai Ivanovich Sieber (1844-88) was a Radical publicist and economist, 
the first Russian writer to popularise the work of Marx (in his university thesis 
mentioned above). After lecturing on political economy in Russia in 1873-5, 
he emigrated to Switzerland, where he wrote extensively on the economic teaching 
of Marx and kindred subjects, and criticised anti-Marxists like Zhukovsky in 
articles published in Russian reviews. He died after a mental illness in 1884. 
The following year his early thesis, doubled in size by later additions, was post- 
humously republished under the title of David Ricardo and Karl Marx in their Social 
and Economic Research. It contained a fairly detailed exposition of the first volume of 
Capital: and from this book, and from his Sketches of Russian Economic Culture, 
Russian youth in the ’80s and early ’90s derived much of their knowledge of 
Marxism. Marx, in the preface to his tot volume, praised Sieber’s ’’excellent work” 
in the field of theory. Sieber, however, to the end of his life remained a Radical, 
and did not attempt tb draw political conclusions from Marx’ economic theory: 
nor did he clearly distinguish it from the bourgeois theory of Ricardo— Trans. 
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Mr. Y. Zhukovsky:^ .“^9 school of Adam Smith and 
positivism in economic science” (this article appeared 
in the l^ovremennik of 1864). On the subject of this 
passing reference, Mr. Mikhailovsky remarks: “It is 
pleasant for me to recall that in my article ‘On the 
Literary Activity of Y. G. Zhukovsky’ I paid a great and 
just tribute to the services rendered by our economist. 
I pointed out that Mr. Zhukovsky had long ago expressed 
the thought that it was necessary to return to the sources 
of political economy, in which there exist all the data for 
a correct solution of the main problems of science, 
data which have been quite distorted by the modem 
text-book political economy. But I then indicated also 
that the honour of priority in this idea, which later on 
proved so fruitful in the powerful hands of Karl Marx, 
belonged in Russian literature not to Mr. Zhukovsky, 
but to another writer, the author of the articles 
‘Economic Activity and Legislation’ {Sovremennik, 1859), 
‘Capital and Labour’ (i860), the Footnotes to Mill, etc. 
In addition to seniority in time, the difference between 
this writer* and Mr, Zhukovsky can be expressed most 

1 Y. G. Zhukovsky (1822-1907), economist and lawyer, a liberal in early years, 
later Director of the State Bank and Senator. His attack on Marx (Karl Marx and his 
book on Capital) in the liberal review Vestnik Tevropy for September, 1877, produced 
a defence of Marx by Mikhailovsky in another review, Otechestvennye Z^piski 
(October, i8;^), and then the celebrated letter from Marx to the editor of the 
latter, dealing with the prospects of social and economic development in Russia 
(see below, Chapter V). — Trans. 

*The “writer” was Nikolai Gavrilovich Chernyshevsky (1828-89), the great 
Russian scholar, critic, publicist and revolutionary. After studying history and 
literature at St. Petersburg University, he earned his living by casual literary work, 
including proof-reading, while writing a remarkable dissertation on Aesthetic 
Relations of Art and Reality (1853), based on Feuerbach’s materialism, and Sketches 
of the Gogol Period in Russian Literature (1855-6), which revived the revolutionary- 
democratic ideas of the critic Belinsky. In his works on political economy, 
mentioned in the text, Chernyshevsky showed himself a profound critic of capital¬ 
ism, without fully grasping its real nature, and tried to develop the theories of 
jRicardo in the direction of Utopian Socialism—advocating a collective organwa- 
tion of society based on the “normal man”, who would be associated for production 
in voluntary communities of 1500-2000, launched with the help of loans from the 
democratic State. In his historical writings, on the party struggles in France from 
1815 to 1848, on the Italian liberation war of 1859-61 etc., Chernyshevsky fully 
displayed his democratic sympathies. Above all, he passionately championed the 
cause of the peasantry, and hoped that the village commune might in favourable 
circumstances become the basis of Socialism in Russia. His novel What is to be Done 
(printed in 1863, but suppressed until 1905) was a powerful indictment of the 
Tsarist system. He was arrested in 1862 while actively engaged in forming a 
secret organisation aiming at armed insurrection, and was sentenced to seven years’ 
hard lal^ut in the mines, followed by perpetual exile il! Siberia and loss of all 

Footnote continued on next page* 
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vividly in the following way. If, for example, Mr. 
Zhukovsky circumstantially and in a strictly scientific 
fashion, even somewhat pedantically, proves that labour 
is the measure of value and that every value is produced 
by labour, the author of the abovementioned zirticles, 
without losing sight of the theoretical aspect of the 
question, lays principal stress on the logical and practical 
conclusion from it: being produced and measured by 
labour, every value must belong to labour”. One does not 
have to be greatly versed in political economy to know 
that the “author of the Footnotes to MilV’ entirely failed 
to understand the theory of value which later received 
such brilliant development “in the powerful hands of 
Marx”. And every person who knows the history of 
Socialism understands why that author, in spite of Mr. 
Mikhailovsky’s assurances, did in fact “lose sight of the 
theoretical aspect of the question” and wandered off into 
meditations on the basis on which products ought to be 
exchanged in a well-regulated society. The author of the 
Footnotes to Mill regarded economic questions from the 
standpoint of a utopian. This was quite natural at the 
time. But it is very strange that Mr. Mikhailovsky was 
unable to divest himself of this point of view in the 70’s 
(and did not do so even later, otherwise he would have 
corrected his mistake in the latest edition of Tiis works) 
when it was easy to acquire a more correct view of 
things, even from popular works. Mr. Mikhailovsky did 
not understand what “the author of the Footnotes to Mill” 


civil rights. He was allowed to return to European Russia in i88i, but forbidden 
to write for publication. Chernyshevsky died in 1889, but the very mention of his 
name was prohibited—^so profound and extensive was his influence—^until 1905. 
Marx, in the preface to the second edition of Capital (Vol. I, 1872), paid tribute to 
his “master mind*’, and had told the Russian revolutionary Lopatin that “of all 
modern economists Chernyshevsky represented the only truly original thinker” 
and that Russians “ought to be ashamed that none of them had taken the trouble 
so far to acquaint Europe with such a remarkable thinker”. Engels, in 1894, spoke 
of Chernyshevsky as “that great thinker to whom Russia owes so iiiiinitely much”. 
Lenih, in after years, wrote of Chernyshevsky*s work as “prophecies of genius”, 
and of the man himself as “one of the predecessors of Russian Social-Democracy”. 
In particular Lenin called him a great Russian Hegelian and materialist, saying 
that, on the question of the relation between existence and thought, Chernyshevsky 
“is entirely on Engels* level**, but that the very backwardness of Russian life had 
prevented the great writer from fully rising to the level of the dialectical material* 
ism of Marx and Engejs. See also ICnmskaya, Memories of Lmiriy App. Ill: *Lenm 
and Chernyshevsky* (Lawrence and Wishart, 1942), and Lenin*s Selected Works 
(English edn,), I, 419, 425, IV, 272, XI, 407-9, 538-42, 546, 554-7.— Tuans. 
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wrote about value. This took place because he, too, 
“lost sight of the theoretical aspect of the question” 
and wandered off into the “logical practical conclusion 
from it” i.e. the consideration that “every value ought to 
belong to labour”. 

We know already that their passion for practical 
conclusions always had a harmful effect on the theoretical 
reasoning of the Utopians. And how old is the “con¬ 
clusion” which turned Mr. Mikhailovsky from the true 
path is shown by the circumstance that it was being 
drawn from Ricardo’s theory of value by the Engli^ 
Utopians even of the 1820’^. But, as a utopian, Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky is not interested even in the history of utopias. 

i\nother example. Mr. V. V., in 1882, explained in 
the following way the appearance of his book. The 
Destinies of Capitalism in Russia: 

“The collection now offered to the reader consists of 
articles printed earlier in various journals. In publishing 
them as a separate book, we have brought them only into 
external unity, disposed the material in a somewhat 
different fashion and eliminated repetitions” (far from 
aU: very many of them remained in V. V.’s book). 
“Their content has remained the same; few new facts 
and arguments have been adduced; and if nevertheless 
we ventufe for a second time to present our work to the 
attention of the reader, we do so with one sole aim— 
by simultaneously attacking his world-outlook with our 
whole arsenal, to force the intelligentsia to turn its 
attention to the question raised” (an impressive picture: 
Mr. V. V. “with his whole arsenal” attacks the world 
outlook of the reader, and the terrified intelligentsia 
capitulates, tvurns its attention, etc.) “and to challenge 
our learned and professional pubUcists of capitalism and 
Narodism^ to study the law of the economic develop¬ 
ment of Russia—the foundation of all the other ex- 

{ )ressions of the life of the country. Without the know- 
edge of this law, systematic and successful social activity 
is impossible, while the conceptions of the immediate 
future of Russia which prevail amongst us can scarcely 

1 The view that capitalism in Russia was an “accidental” development, and 
that the peasantry—not the working class—^would create Russian Socialism, under 
the guid^ce of individual “heroes” from among the intellectuals.— ^Trans. 
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be called a law” {conceptions . . . can be called law? !) 
“and are hardly capable of providing a firm foundation 
for a practical world outiook” (Preface, p. i). 

In 1893 the same Mr. V. V., who had by now had time 
to become a “professional”, though, alas! still not a 
“learned” publicist of Narodism, turned out to be now 
very remote from the idea that the law of economic 
development constitutes “the foundation of all the other 
expressions of the life of the country”. Now he “with all 
his arsenal” attacks the “world outlook” of people 
who hold such views; now he considers that in this “view, 
the historical process, instead of being the creation of 
man, is transformed into a creative force, and man into 
its obedient tool”;‘ now he considers social relations to 
be “the creation of the spiritual world of man”,* and 
views with extreme suspicion the theory of the con¬ 
formity to law of social phenomena, setting up against 
it “the scientific philosophy of history of Professor of 
History N. I. Kareyev” (hear, O tongues, and be stilled, 
since the Professor himself is with us!).* 

What a change, with God’s help! What brought it 
about? Why, this. In 1882 Mr. V. V. was looking for the 
“law of the economic development of Russia”, imagining 
that that law wovild be only the scientific expression of 
his own “ideals”. He was even convinced that he had 
discovered such a “law”—^namely, the “law” that 
Russian capitalism was stillborn. But after this he did 
not live eleven whole years in vain. He was obliged 
to admit, even though not aloud, that stillborn capital¬ 
ism was developing more and more. It turned out that 
the development of capitalism had become all but the 
most unquestionable “law of the economic development 
of Russia”. And lo, Mr. V. V. hastened to turn his 
“philosophy of history” inside out: he who had sought for 
a “law”, began to say that such a search is quite an idle 
waste of time. The Russian utopian is not averse to 
relying on a “law”; but he immediately renounces 
it, as Peter did Jesus, if only the “law” is at variance with 

1 Our Trends, St. Petersburg, 1893, P* 138. 

^ OpTciU, pp. 9, 13, 140, and many others* 

* Ibid*, p. 143 et seq. 
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that “ideal” which he has to support, not only for fear, 
but for conscience’ sake. 

However Mr. V. V. even yet has not quarrelled with 
“law” for ever. “The natural striving to systematise 
its views ought to bring the Russian intelligentsia to the 
construction of an independent scheme of evolution of 
economic relations, appropriate to the requirements and 
the conditions of development of our country; and such a 
work, without doubt, will be performed in the not distant 
future” [Our Trends, p. 114). In “constructing” its 
“independent scheme”, the Russian intelligentsia will 
evidently devote itself to the same occupation as Mr. 
V. V. when, in his Destinies of Capitalism, he was looking 
for “law”. When the scheme is discovered—and Mr. 
V. V. takes his Bible oath that it will be discovered in the 
immediate future—our author will just as solemnly make 
his peace with the principle of conformity to law, as the 
father in the Testament made his peace with his prodigal 
son. Amusing people! It is obvious that, even at the time 
when Mr. V. V. was still looking for a “law”, he did not 
clearly realise what meaning this word could have 
when applied to social phenomena. He regarded “law” 
as the Utopians of the ’20s regarded it. Only this can 
explain the fact that he was hoping to discover the law 
of development of one country —Russia. But why does he 
attribute his modes of thought to the Russian Marxists? 
He is mistaken if he thinks that, in their understanding 
of the conformity of social phenomena to law, they have 
gone no further than the Utopians did. And that he does 
think this, is shown by all his arguments against it. 
And not only he alone thinks this: the “Professor of 
History” Mr. Kareyev himself thinks this; and so do all 
the opponents of “Marxism”. First of all they attribute 
to Marxists a utopian view of the conformity to law of 
social phenomena, and then strike down this view with 
more or less doubtful success. A real battle with 
windmills! 

By the way, about the learned “Professor of History”. 
Here are the expressions in which he recommends the 
subjective view of the historical development of human¬ 
ity: “If in the philosophy of history we are interested in 
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the question of progress, this very fact dictates the 
selection of the essential content of knowledge, its facts 
and their groupings. But facts cannot be either invented 
or placed in invented relations” (consequently there must 
be nothing arbitrary either in the selection or in the 
grouping? Consequently the grouping must entirely 
correspond to objective reality? Yes! Just listen!) “and 
the presentation of the course of history from a certain 
point ofview will remain objective, in the sense of the truth 
of the presentation. Here there appears on the scene sub¬ 
jectivism of another character: creative synthesis may 
bring into existence an entire ideal world of norms, a 
world of what ought to be, a world of the true and just, 
with which actual history, i.e. the objective representa¬ 
tion of its course, grouped in a certain way from the 
standpoint of essential changes in the life of humanity, 
will be compared. On the basis of this comparison there 
arises an assessment of the historical process which, 
however, must also not be arbitrary. It must be proved 
that the grouped facts, as we have them, really do have 
the significance which we attribute to them, having 
taken up a definite point of view and adopted a definite 
criterion for their evaluation.” 

Schedrin writes of a “venerable Moscow historian” 
who, boasting of his objectivity, used to say: “It’s all the 
same to me whether Yaroslav beat Izyaslav or Izyaslav 
beat Yaroslav.” Mr. Kareyev, having created for himself 
an “entire ideal world of norms, a world of what ought 
to be, a world of the true and just”, has nothing to do 
with objectivity of that kind. He sympathises, shall we 
say, with Yaroslav, and although he will not allow him¬ 
self to represent his defeat as though it were his victory 
(“facts cannot be invented”), nevertheless he reserves 
the precious right of shedding a tear or two about the 
sad fate of Yeuroslav, and cannot refrain from a cruse 
addressed to his conqueror Izyaslav. It is difficult to 
raise any objection to that kind of “subjectivism”. But 
in vain does Mr. Kareyev represent it in such a colourless 
and therefore harmless plight. To present it in this way 
means not to understand its true natiue, and to drown 
it in a draught of sentimental phraseology. In reality, 
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the distinguishing feature of “subjective” thinkers 
consists in the fact that for them the “world of what 
ought to be, the world of the true and just” stands outside 
any connection with the objective course of historical 
development: on one side is “what ought to be”, on 
the other side is “reality”, and these two spheres are 
separated by an entire abyss—that abyss which among 
the dualists separates the material world from the 
spiritual world. The task of social science in the nine¬ 
teenth century has been, among other things, to build 
a bridge across this evidently bottomless abyss. So long 
as we do not build this bridge, we shall of necessity close 
our eyes to reality and concentrate all our attention on 
“what ought to be” (as the Saint-Simonists did, for 
example): which naturally will only have the effect of 
delaying the bringing into effect of this ^^what ought to be”, 
since it renders more difficult the forming of an accurate 
opinion of it. 

Government and Economic Conditions 

We already know that the historians of the Restoration, 
in contradistinction to the writers of the Enlightenment 
in the eighteenth century, regarded the political institu¬ 
tions of any country as the result of its civil conditions. 
This new view spread and developed to such an extent, 
at that time, that in its application to practical questions 
it reached strange extremes which to us nowadays are 
almost incomprehensible. Thus, J. B. Say asserted that 
political questions should not interest an economist, 
because the national economy can develop equally well 
even with diametrically opposite political systems. 
Saint-Simon notes and applauds this idea of Say’s, 
although in fact he does give it a rather more profound 
content. With very few exceptions, all the Utopians 
of the nineteenth century share this view of “politics”. 

Theoretically the view is mistaken in two respects. In 
the first place, the people who held it forgot that in the 
life of society, as everywhere where it is a case of a 
process and not of some isolated phenomenon, a conse¬ 
quence becomes, in its turn, a cause, afld a cause proves 
to be a consequence. In short, they abandoned here, 
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at quite the wrong moment, that very point of view of 
interaction to which in other cases, also at^ very much 
Ae wrong moment, they limited their analysis. Secondly, 
if political relations are the consequence of social 
relations, it is incomprehensible how consequences 
which differ to the extreme (p>olitical institutions of a 
diametrically opposite character) can be brought about 
by one and the same cause—the same state of “wealth”. 
Evidently the very conception of the causal relationship 
between the political institutions of a country and its 
economic condition was still extremely vague; and in 
fact it would not be difficult to show how vague it was 
with all the Utopians. 

In practice this vagueness brought about a double 
consequence. On the one hand the Utopians, who spoke 
so much about the organisation of labour, were ready 
occasionally to repeat the old watchword of the eight¬ 
eenth century—“laissez faire, laissez passer”. Thus, 
Saint-Simon, who saw in the organisation of industry the 
greatest task of the nineteenth century, wrote: “Industry 
has need of being governed as little as possible”.^ On 
the other hand the Utopians—again with some excep¬ 
tions falling in the later period—were quite indifferent 
to current politics, to the political questions of the day. 

The political system is a consequence, not a’cause. A 
consequence always remains a consequence, never 
becoming in its turn a cause. Hence followed the almost 
direct conclusion that “politics” cannot serve as a means 
of bringing about social and economic “ideals”. We 
can therefore understand the psychology of the Utopian 
who turned away from politics. But what did they 
reckon on, then, in realising their plans of social trans¬ 
formation? What was at the bottom of their practical 
hopes? Everything and nothing. Everything—^in the sense 
that they awaited help indifferently from the most 
opposed quarters. Nothing—^in the sense that all their 
hopes were quite unfounded. 

^The writers of the Enlightenment in the eighteenth century contradicted 
themselves in just the same way> although their contradiction displayed itself 
otherwise. They stood for non-interference by the State, and yet at times required 
the most petty regulation by the legislator. To them the connection of “politics” 
(which they considered a cause) with economy (which they considered a consequence) 
was also unclear. 
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The Utopians imagined that they were extremely 
practical people. They hated “doctrinaires”, and all 
their loudest principles they sacrificed, without hesita¬ 
tion, to their own fixed ideas. They were neither 
Liberals, nor Conservatives, nor Monarchists, nor 
Republicans. They were quite ready to march indiffer¬ 
ently with the Liberals and with the Conservatives, 
with the Monarchists and with the Republicans, if only 
they could bring about their “practical”—^in their view, 
extremely practical—plans. Among the old Utopians 
Fourier was particularly noteworthy in this respect. 
Like Gogol’s Kostanjoglo, he tried to use every piece 
of rubbish for the good cause. Now he allured money¬ 
lenders with the prospect of the vast interest which 
their capital would bring them in the future society; 
now he appealed to the lovers of melons and artichokes, 
drawing for them a seductive picture of the excellent 
melons and artichokes of the future; now he assiured 
Louis Philippe that the princesses of the House of 
Orleans, at whom at the time other princes of the blood 
were turning up their noses, would have no peace from 
suitors under the new social order. He snatched at every 
straw. But, alas! neither the money-lenders, nor the 
lovers of melons and artichokes, nor the “Citizen King”, 
as they s*ay, pricked up an ear: they did not pay the 
slightest attention to what, it might have seemed, were 
the most convincing arguments of Fourier. His practi¬ 
cality turned out to be doomed beforehand to failure, 
and to be a joyless chase of some happy accident. 

The chase of the happy accident was the constant 
occupation of the writers of the Enlightenment in the 
eighteenth century as well. It was just in hope of such an 
accident that they sought by every means, fair and foul, 
to enter into friendly relations with more or less enlight¬ 
ened “legislators” and aristocrats of their age. Usually it is 
thought that once a man has said to himself that opinion 
governs the world, he no longer has any reason to 
despair of the future: la raison finira par avoir raison. 
But this is not so. When and in what way will reason 
triumph? The writers of the Enlightenment said that in 
the life of society everything depends, in the long run. 
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on the “legislator”. Therefore they went on their search 
for legislators. But the same writers knew very well that 
the character and views of man depend on his up¬ 
bringing, and that generally speaking their upbringing 
did not predispose the '^legislators” to the absorption of 
enlightened doctrines. Therefore they could not but 
realise that there was little hope of the legislators. There 
remained only to trust to some happy accident. Imagine 
that you have an enormous box in which there are very 
many black balls and two or three white ones. You 
take out ball after ball. In each individual case you have 
incomparably fewer chances of taking out a white ball 
than a black. But, if you repeat the operation a sufficient 
number of times, you will finally take out a white ball. 
The same applifes to the “legislators”. In each individual 
case it is incomparably more probable that the legislator 
will be against the “philosophers”: but in the end there 
must appear, after all, a legislator who is in agreement 
with the philosophers. This one will do everything 
that reason dictates. Thus, literally thus, did Helvetius 
argue. 1 The subjective idealist view of history (“opinions 
govern the world”), which seems to provide such a wide field 
for man's freedom of action, in reality represents him as the 
plaything of accident. That is why this view in its essence 
is very joyless. * 

Thus, for example, we know nothing more joyless than 
the views of the Utopians of the end of the nineteenth 
centiuy, i.e. the Russian Narodniks and subjective 
sociologists. Each of them has his ready-made plan for 
saving the Russian village community, and with it the 
peasantry generally: each of them has his “formula of 
progress”. But, alas, life moves on, without paying 
attention to their formulae, which have nothing left 
but to find their own path also, independently of real life, 
into the sphere of abstractions, fantasies and logical 
mischances. Let us, for example, listen to the Achilles 
of the subjective school, Mr. Mikhailovsky. 

“The labour question in Europe is a revolutionary 
question since it requires the transfer of the conditions” 

c 

^ **Dans un temps plus ou moins long il faut, disent les sages, que toutes les 
possibility! se jr^disent: pourquoi d^sespcrer du bonhcur futur de Thumanity?** etc. 
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(?) “of labour into the hands of the labourer, the ex¬ 
propriation of the present owners. The labour question 
ui Russia is a conservative question, since here all that 
is needed is preserving the conditions of labour in the 
hands of the labourer, guaranteeing to the present 
owners their existing property. Quite close to Petersburg 
itself... in a district dotted with factories, works, parks, 
country cottages, there are villages the inhabitants of 
which live on their own land, burn their own timber, eat 
their own bread, wear coats and sheepskins made by 
their own labour out of the wool of their own sheep. Give 
them a firm guarantee that this property of theirs will 
remain their own, and the Russian labour question is 
solved. And for the sake of such a purpose everything else 
can be given up, if we properly understand the signifi¬ 
cance of a stable guarantee. It will be said: but we cannot 
forever remain with wooden ploughs and three-field 
economy, with antediluvian methods of making coats 
and sheepskins. We cannot. There are two ways out of 
this difficulty. One, approved by the practical point of 
view, is very simple and convenient: raise the tariffs, 
dissolve the village community, and probably that will 
be enough—industry like that of Great Britain will grow 
up like a^mushroom. But it will devour the labourer and 
expropriate him. There is another way, of course much 
more difficult: but the simple solution of a question is 
not the same necessarily as the correct solution. The 
other way consists in developing those relations between 
labour and property which already exist, although in an 
extremely rude and primitive form. Obviously this end 
cannot be achieved without broad intervention by the 
State, the first act of which should be the legislative 
consolidation of the village community.”^ 

Through the wide world 
For the free heart 
There are two paths still. 

Weigh your proud strength, 

Bend your firm mind. 

Choose which you will! 


* Works of N. Mikhailovsky (second edn.}, Vol. II, pp. ioa- 3 . 
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We suspect that all the arguments of our author have a 
strong aroma of melons and artichokes; and our sense of 
smell hardly deceives us. What was Fourier’s mistake in 
his dealings with melons and artichokes? It was that he 
fell into “subjective sociology”. The objective sociologist 
would ask himself: is there any probability that the 
amateurs of melons and artichokes will be attracted by 
the picture I have drawn? He would then ask himself: 
are the amateurs of melons and artichokes in a position 
to alter existing social relations and the present course 
of their development? It is most probable that he would 
have given himself a negative reply to each of these 
questions, and therefore would not have wasted his time 
on conversation with these “amateurs”. But that is how 
an objective sociologist would have acted, i.e. a man who 
founded all his calculations upon the given course of 
social development in conformity to law. The subjective 
sociologist, on the other hand, expels conformity to 
law in the name of the “desirable”, and therefore there 
remains no other way out for him but to trust in chance. 
As the old Russian saying has it, in a tight corner you 
can shoot with a stick too: that is the only consoling 
reflection upon which a good subjective sociologist can 
rely. 

In a tight comer you can shoot with a stick too. But a 
stick has two ends, and we do not know which end it 
shoots from. Our Narodniks and, if I may use the 
expression, subjectivists have already tried a vast number 
of sticks (even the argument as to the convenience of 
collecting arrears of taxes in the village community 
system of landholding has sometimes appeared in the 
role of a magic stick). In the vast majority of cases the 
sticks proved quite incapable of playing the part of 
guns, and when by chance they did fire, the bullets hit 
the Narodniks and subjectivists themselves. Let us recall 
the Peasant Bank. What hopes were placed upon it, 
in the sense of reinforcing our social “foundations”! 
How the Narodniks rejoiced when it was opened! And 
what happened? The stick fired precisely at those who 
were rejoicing. ‘Now they themselves admit that the 
Peasant Bank —z very valuable institution in any case 
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—only undermines the “foimdations”; and this admission 
is equivalent to a confession that they who rejoiced 
were—at least for some time—also engaged in idle 
chatter. 

“But then the Bank undermines the foundations 
only because its statutes and its practice do not com¬ 
pletely correspond to our idea. If our idea had been 
completely applied, the results would have been qviite 
different....” 

“In the first place, they would not have been quite 
different at aU: the Bank in any case would have facili¬ 
tated the development of money economy, and money 
economy would inexorably have undermined the 
‘foundations’. And secondly, when we hear these end¬ 
less ‘ifs’, it seems all the time to us, for some reason, 
that there is a man with a barrow shouting imder 
our windows: ‘Here are melons, melons, and good arti¬ 
chokes!’ ” 

It was already in the 20s of the present century that 
the French Utopians were incessantly pointing out the 
“conservative” character of the reforms they had 
invented. Saint-Simon openly tried to frighten both the 
government and what we nowadays call society with 
a popular insurrection, which was meant to present 
itself to the imaginations of the “conservatives” in the 
shape of the terrible movement of the sans-culottes, 
still vividly remembered by all. But of course nothing 
came of this frightening, and if history really provides us 
with any lessons, one of the most instructive is that which 
attests the complete unpracticality of all the plans of all 
the would-be practical Utopians. 

Th Utopians and History 

When the Utopians, pointing to the conservative 
character of their plans, tried to incline the government 
to put them into effect, they usually, to confirm their 
idea, presented a survey of the historical development of 
their coimtry over a more or less prolonged epoch— 
a survey from which it followed that on these or 
those particular occasions “mistakes” were made, which 
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had given a quite new and extremely undesirable 
aspect to all social relations. The government had only 
to realise and correct these “mistakes” immediately 
to establish on earth something almost resembling 
paradise. '* 

Thus, Saint-Simon assured the Bourbons that before 
the revolution the main distinguishing feature of the 
internal development of France was an alliance between 
the monarchy and the industrialists. This alliance was 
equally advantageous for both sides. During the revolu¬ 
tion the government, through a misunderstanding, went 
against the legitimate demands of the industrialists, 
and the industrialists, through just as sad a misunderstanding, 
revolted against the monarchy. Hence all the evils of 
the age that followed. But now, when the root of the 
evil had been discovered, things could be put right very 
easily, as the industrialists had only to make their peace 
on certain conditions with the government. It is this 
that would be the most reasonable, conservative way out 
of the numerous difficulties of both sides. It is xm- 
necessary to add now that neither the Bourbons nor 
the industrialists followed the sage advice of Saint- 
Simon. 

“Instead of firmly keeping to our age-old traditions; 
instead of developing the principle of thtf intimate 
connection between the means of production and the 
direct producer, which we inherited; instead of taking 
advantage of the acquisitions of Western European 
science and applying them for the development of 
forms of industry, founded on the possession by the 
peasantry of the implements of production; instead of 
increasing the productivity of its labour by concentrating 
the means of production in its hands; instead of taking 
advantage, not of the form of production, but of its 
very organisation as it appears in Western Europe . . . 
instead of all this, we have taken a quite opposite path. 
We not only have not prevented the development of the 
capitalist forms of production, in spite of the fact that 
they are foxmded on the expropriation of the peasantry, 
but on the contrary have tried with all our strength to 
promote the complete break-up of all ovu economic 
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life, a break-up which led to the famine of iSgi.”* 
Thus laments Mr. N—on, recommending “society” to 
correct this mistake, by solving an “extremely difficult” 
but not “impossible” problem: “to develop the produc¬ 
tive forces of the population in such a form that not an 
insignificant minority, but the entire people could take 
advantage of them”.* Everything depends upon correct¬ 
ing the “mistake”. 

It is interesting that Mr. N—on imagines himself to be 
ever so foreign to any utopias. Every minute he makes 
references to people to whom we owe the scientific 
criticism of Utopian Socialism. Everything depends on 
the country’s economy, he repeats in season and out of 
season, echoing these people, and all the evil springs from 
this: “Therefore the means to eliminate the evil, once 
it has been discovered, must consist likewise in altering 
the very conditions of production.” To explain this he 
once again quotes one of the critics of Utopian Socialism: 
“These means must not be invented by the mind, but 
discovered by means of the mind in the existing material 
facts of production.”* 

But in what, then, consist those “material facts of 
production” which will move society to solve, or at least 
to tackle, the problem presented to it by Mr. N—on? 
This remffins a mystery not only for the reader but, of 

1 Nikolai—on (N. Danielson), Outlines of our Social Economy Since the Reform^ St. 
Petersburg, 1893, pp. 322-3. [Nikolai Frantzevich Danielson (1844-1918), 
economist and theoretical exponent of Narodism, worked most of his life as a 
bookkeeper in business establishments. He translated Vol. I of Marx’s Capital in 
1872 (the work had been begun by Lopatin), Vol. II in 1885 and Vol. Ill in 1896. 
Although, in preparing the translation of Vol. I, Danielson exchanged a number of 
letters with Marx, and later on corresponded on economic questions with Engels 
(see Marx and Engels, Correspondence^ English cdn.), he remained a middle-cTa« 
romantic economist to the end. This was revealed with particular clearness in 
the work quoted by Plekhanov: and, in a letter of February 26, 1895, Engels wrote 
to Plekhanov that he feared “nothing can be done with Danielson ... it is im¬ 
possible to argue with that generation of Russians, who unalterably believe in the 
spontaneous Communist mission distinguishing Russia, true ‘Holy Russia’, from 
other infidel peoples”. Danielson’s translation of the first volume of Capital played 
an undeniably important part in acquainting Russian thought with Marxism: 
but it is worth noting that, writing to Engels in March, 1895, Plekhanov spoke of 
Danielson as “a translator belonging to the category of traditori'' (borrowing from 
the well-known Italian play upon words “traduttori—traditori”—“translators— 
traitors”). Lenin, who also vigorously opposed Danielson’s ideas in his writings of 
1894-9 {Selected Works^ I, XI), noted in 1914 that his translations of Vols. II 
and III of Capital were “less satisfactory”.—^'F rans.] 

p. 343. • 

* Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Gh. Ill.— ^Trans. 

F 
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course, for the author himself as well. By his “problem” 
he has very convinciujgly demonstrated that in his 
historical views he remains a pure-blooded utopian, in 
spite_ of his quotations from the works of quite non- 
utopian writers.^ 

Can it be said that the plans of Fourier contradicted 
the “material facts” of production in his times? No, not 
only did they not contradict them, but they were entirely 
founded upon those facts, even in their defects. But this 
did not prevent Fourier from being a utopian, because, 
once having founded his plan “by means of the mind” on 
the material conditions of the production of his age, 
he failed to adapt its realisation to those same conditions, and 
therefore with complete futility pestered with his “great task*’ 
those social strata and classes which, in virtue of those same 
material conditions, could not have either the inclination to set 
about its solution or the possibility of solving it. Mr. N—on sins 
in this way just as much as Fourier or the Rodbertus whom 
he loves so little: most of all he reminds one precisely 
of Rodbertus, because Mr. N—on’s reference to age-old 
traditions is just in the spirit of that conservative writer. 

For the better instruction of “society”, Mr. N—on 
points to the terrifying example of Western Europe. By 
such observations our Utopians have long attempted to 
give themselves the aspect of positive people, “who don’t 
get led away by fantasies and who merely know how to 
take advantage of the “lessons of history”. But this 
method, too, is not at all new. The French Utopians were 
already attempting to terrify their contemporaries and 
make them listen to reason by the example of England, 

^ Correspondingly, Mr. N—on*s practical plans also represent an almost literal 
repetition of those “demands” which long ago and, of course, quite fruitlessly 
were presented by our utopian Narodniks, like for example Mr. Prugavin. “The 
ultimate ends and tasks of social and State activity” (you see, neither society nor 
the State is forgotten) “in the sphere of factory economy must be: on the one side 
the purchase for the State of all implements of labour and the granting of the 
latter to the people for tempor^ use for hire: on the other side the establishment 
of an organisation of the conditions of production” (Mr. Prugavin wants to say 
simply “production”, but as is the custom of all Russian writers, headed by Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, he uses the expression **condUions of production”, without under¬ 
standing what it means) “which would be founded upon the requirements of the 
people ^d the State, and not on the interests of the market, of disposal and of 
competition, which occurs in the commodity-c^italist organisation of the 
economic forces of the country” (V. S. Prugavin, Tht Handicraftsman at the Exhibir 
<ion, Moscow, 1882, p. 15). Let the reader compare this passage with the above 
quotation from the book of Mr. N—on. 
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where “a vast distance separates the employer from the 
workman” and where there hangs over the latter the 
yoke of a special kind of despotism. “Other coxmtries 
which follow England along the path of industrial 
development”, sjud the Producteur, “must imderstand 
that they ought to prevent such a system arising on their 
own soil.”* The only real obstacle to the appearance of 
English methods in other countries could be the Saint- 
Simonists’ “organisation of labour and labourers”.* 
With the development of the labour movement in France 
it was Germany that became the principal theatre of 
day-dreams about avoiding capitalism. Germany, in 
the person of her Utopians, long and stubbornly set her¬ 
self up against “Western Europe” {den westlichen Ldndern). 
In the Western countries, said the German Utopians, 
the bearer of the idea of a new organisation of society is 
the working class, with us it is the educated classes 
(what is called in Russia the intelligentsia). It was 
precisely the German “intelligentsia” which was thought 
to be called upon to avert from Germany the cup of 
capitalism.* Capitalism was so terrifying to the German 

1 Vol. I, p. 140. 

2 On this organisation, see the Globe for 1831-2, where it is set forth in detail, 
with even the preparatory transitional reforms. 

® “Our national economists strive with all their might to lift Germany on to 
that stage of industry from which England now still dominates other countries. 
England is their ideal. Of course, it is easy to look at England with pleasure: 
England has its possessions in all parts of the world, it knows how to make its 
influence count everywhere, it has the richest mercantile marine and navy, it 
knows in all trade agreements how to humbug its partner, it has the most specula¬ 
tive merchants, the most important capitalists, the most inventive heads, the 
most excellent railways, the most magnificent machine equipment. Of course, 
England when viewed from this aspect is a happy country, but—another point of 
view might gain the upper hand in assessing England, and from this point of view 
its happiness might nevertheless be considerably outweighed by its unhappinps. 
England is also the country in which misery has been brought to its highest point, 
in which it is notorious that hundreds die of hunger every year, in which the work¬ 
men by the fifty thousand refuse to work because, in spite of all their toil and 
suffering, they do not earn enough to provide themselves with a bare livelihood. 
England is the country in which philanthropy through the poor rate had to be 
enacted by an extreme measure. Look then, national economists, at the swaying, 
bowed and deformed figures in the factories, look at the pale, languid, tubercular 
faces, look at all the spiritual and bodily misery—and you still wish to make 
Germany into a second England? England was only able through misfortune and 
misery to reach the high point of industry at which she now stands, and only 
through the same sacrifices could Germany achieve similar results, i.e. that the rich 
should become still richer and the poor still poorer.” Trierscher Z^itungy May 4, 1846, 
reprinted in Vol. I of the review edited by M. Hess, •Under the title of Der 
GesellchaftsspiegeL Die Gesellschqftliche der civilisierten Welt (The Social Mirror. 

Social Conditions qf the Civilised World), Jimlolm and Elberfeld, 1846. 
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Utopians that, for the sake of avoiding it, they were 
ready in the last resort to put up with complete stagna¬ 
tion. The triumph of a constitutional system, they 
argued, would lead to ^the supremacy of the money 
aristocracy. Therefore let there rather be no constitu¬ 
tional system.! Germany did not avoid capitalism. Now 
it is the Russian Utopians who talk about avoiding it. 
Thus do utopian ideas journey from west to east, every¬ 
where appearing as the heralds of the victory of that same 
capitalism against which they are in revolt and are 
struggling. But the further they penetrate into the east 
the more their historical significance changes. The 
French Utopians were in their day bold innovators of 
genius; the Germans proved much lower than they; and 
the Russians are now capable only of frightening western 
people by their antediluvian appearance. 

It is interesting that even the writers of the French 
Enlightenment had the idea of avoiding capitalism. 
Thus, Holbach was very upset by the fact that the 
triumph of the constitutional order in England led to the 
complete supremacy “of the sordid interests of the 
merchants”. He was very saddened by the circum¬ 
stance that the English were tirelessly looking for new 
markets. Such a chasing of markets distracted,them from 
philosophy. Holbach also condemned the inequality of 
property existing in England. Like Helvetius, he would 
have liked to prepare the way for the triumph of reason 
and equality, and not of mercantile interests. But neither 
Holbach nor Helvetius, nor any other of the writers of 
the Enlightenment could put forward anything against 
the then course of events except panegyrics of reason and 
moral instructions addressed to the “people of Albion”. 
In this respect they were just as impotent as our own 
Russian Utopians, in our day. 

Biological Analogies 

One more remark, and we shall have finished with the 
Utopians. The point of view of “human nature” brought 

1 **Should the Constitutionalists succeed”, said BQchner, ”in overthrowing the 
German governments ftnd introducing a universal monarchy or republic, we should 
get here an aristocracy of money as in France: and better it should remain as it now 

(Gkorg BUchner, Collected Works, ed. Franzos, p. 123 ). 
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forth in the first half of the nineteenth century that abuse 
of biological analogies which, even up to the present day, 
makes itself very strongly felt in Western sociological 
—^and particularly in Russian quasi-sociological— 
literature. 

If the explanation of all historical social progress is 
to be sought in the nature of man, and if, as Saint- 
Simon himself justly remarks, society consists of individ¬ 
uals, then the nature of the individual has to provide the 
key to the explanation of history. The nature of the in¬ 
dividual is the subject of physiology in the broad sense of 
the word, i.e. of a science which also covers psychological 
phenomena. That is why physiology, in the eyes of 
Saint-Simon and his followers, was the basis of sociology, 
which they called social physics. In the Opinions philo- 
sophiques, litthaires et industrielles published during Saint- 
Simon’s lifetime and with his active participation, there 
was printed an extremely interesting but unfortunately 
unfinished article of an anonymous doctor of medicine, 
entitled: “On physiology applied to the improvement 
of social institutions.” The author considered the science 
of society to be a component part of “general physiology” 
which, enriched by the observations and experiments of 
“special physiology” of the individual, “devotes itself to 
considerations of a higher order”. Individuals are for 
it “only organs of the social body”, the functions of 
which it studies “just as special physiology studies the 
functions of individuals”. General physiology studies 
(the author writes: “expresses”) the laws of social 
existence, with which the written laws should be 
accordingly co-ordinated. Later on the bourgeois socio¬ 
logists, as for example Spencer, made use of the doctrine 
of the social organism to draw the most conservative 
conclusions. But the doctor of medicine whom we quote 
was first of all a reformer. He studied “the social body” 
with the object of social reconstruction, since only “social 
physiology” and the “hygiene” closely bound up with it 
provided “the positive foundations on which it is 
possible to build the system of social organisation 
required by the present state of the civilised world”. 
But evidently social physiology and hygiene did not 
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provide much food for the reforming fantasy of the 
author, because in the end he found mmself obliged to 
turn to the doctors, i.e. to persons dealing with individual 
organisms, asking them tc^give to society, “in the form 
of a hygienic prescription”, a “system of social 
organisation”. 

This view of “social physics” was later on chewed over 
—or, you prefer, developed—by Auguste Comte in 
his Various works. Here is what he said about social 
science even in his youth, when he was writing in the 
Saint-Simonist Producteur: “Social phenomena, being 
human phenomena, should without doubt be classed 
among physiological phenomena. But although social 
physics must therefore find its point of departure in 
individual physiology, and be in constant connection 
with the latter, it nevertheless should be examined and 
developed as quite a separate science: for this reason, that 
various generations of men progressively influence one 
another. If we maintain the purely physiological point 
of view, we cannot properly study that influence: yet 
it? evaluation should occupy the principal place in 
social physics.”^ 

But see into what hopeless contradictions fall the 
people who regard society from this point of view. 

In the first place, since “social physics*” has in¬ 
dividual physiology as its “point of departure”, it is 
built on a purely materialist foundation: in physiology 
there is no place for an idealist view of an object. But the 
same social physics was principally to concern itself with 
evaluating the progressive influence of one generation 
on another. One generation influences the next, passing 
on to it both the knowledge which it inherited from 
previous generations, and the knowledge which it 
acquired itself, “Social physics” therefore examines 
the development of the human species from the point 
of view of the development of knowledge and of “en¬ 
lightenment” {lumiires). This is already the purely 
idealist point of view of the eighteenth century: opinions 
govern the world. Having “closely connected”, on Comte’s 
advice, this idealistic point of view with the purely 

^ “Considdrations siir les sciences et les savants’* in Producteur, Vol. I, pp. 355 ^* 
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materialist point of view of individual physiology, we 
turn out to be dualists of the purest water, and nothing is 
easier than to trace the harmful influence of this dualism 
on the sociological views even of the same Comte. But 
this is not all. Even the thinkers of the eighteenth century 
noticed that in the development of knowledge there is a 
certain conformity to law. Comte firmly maintained 
such a conformity, putting forward into the foreground 
the notorious law of three stages: theological, metaphy¬ 
sical and positive. 

But why then does the development of knowledge pass 
precisely through these stages? Such is the nature of the 
human mind, replies Comte: “By its nature, the human 
mind passes wherever it acts through three different 
theoretical conditions.”^ Excellent; but to study that 
“nature” we shall have to turn to individual physiology, 
and individual physiology does not give us a sufficient 
explanation; and we have again to refer to previous 
“generations”—and the “generations” again send us 
back to “nature”. This is called a science, but there is 
no trace of science in it: there is only an endless move¬ 
ment round a vicious circle. 

Our own allegedly original “subjective” sociologists 
completely adopt the viewpoint of the French utopian of 
the ’20s. 

“While I was still under the influence of Nozhin”, Mr. 
Mikhailovsky tells uS about himself, “and partly under 
his guidance, I interested myself in the question of the 
boundaries between biology and sociology, and the 
possibility of bringing them together. ... I cannot 
sufficiently highly assess the advantage I gained from 
communion with the ideas of Nozhin: but nevertheless 
there was much in them that was accidental, partly 
because in Nozhin himself they were still only developing, 
partly because of his limited knowledge in the sphere of 
the natural sciences. I received from Nozhin really only 
an impulse in a certain direction, but it was a strong, 
decisive and beneficent impulse. Without thinking of any 
special study of biology, I nevertheless read a great deal 
on Nozhin’s suggestion and, as it were, By his testament. 

1 lUd., p. 304. 
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This new trend in my reading threw an original and 
most absorbing light on that considerable—^though 
disorderly, and to some extent simply useless—^material, 
both of facts and ideas, which 1 had stored up 
previously. 

Nozhin has been described by Mr. Mikhailovsky in 
his sketches In the Intervals, under the name of Bukhartsev. 
Bukhartsev “dreamed of reforming the social sciences 
with the help of natural science, and had already worked 
out an extensive plan for that purpose”. The methods of 
this reforming activity can be seen from the following. 
Bukhartsev undertakes to translate into Russian from 
the Latin an extensive treatise on zoology, and accom¬ 
panies the translation with his own footnotes, in which he 
proposes “to include the results of all his independent 
work”, while to these footnotes he adds new footnotes of a 
“sociological” character. Mr. Mikhailovsky obligingly 
acquaints the reader with one such second-storey foot¬ 
note: “Generally speaking, I cannot in my supplements 
to Van-der-Hoeven proceed too far in theoretical dis¬ 
cussions and conclusions regarding the application of 
all these purely anatomical questions in solving social 
and economic questions. Therefore I again only draw 
the attention of the reader to the fact that,my whole 
anatomical and embryological theory has as its main 
object the discovery of the laws of the physiology of 
society, and therefore all my later works will, of course, 
be founded on the scientific data set forth by me in this 
book.”* 

Anatomical and embryological theory “has as its main 
object the discovery of the laws of the physiology of 
society”! This is very awkwardly put, but nevertheless is 
very characteristic for the utopian sociologists. He 
constructs an anatomical theory, with the help of which 
he intends to write out a number of “hygienic prescrip¬ 
tions” for the society smrounding him. It is to these 
descriptions that his social “physiology” is reduced. 
The social “physiology” of Bukhartsev is, strictly 
speaking, not “physiology” but the “hygiene” with 

1 “Literature and Life”, in Russlutya Afysl, 1891, Vol. IV, p. 195. 

s Works of N. K. Mikhulovrky, Vol. IV (second edn.), pp. 265-6. 
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which we are already acquainted: not a science of what 
is, but a science of what ought to be, on the basis ... of 
the “anatomical and embryological theory” of that same 
Bukhartsev. 

Although Bukhartsev has been copied from Nozhin, 
nevertheless he represents to a certain extent the product 
of the artistic creative work of Mr. Mikhailovsky (that is, 
if we can speak of artistic work in relation to the sketches 
quoted). Consequently even his awkward footnote, 
perhaps, never existed in reality. In that event it is all 
the more characteristic of Mr. Mikhailovsky, who 
speaks of Nozhin with great respect. 

“I chanced nevertheless to come across the direct 
reflection in literature of the ideas of my unforgettable 
friend and teacher”, says Tyomkin, in whose name the 
story is told. Mr. Mikhailovsky reflected, and still 
reflects, the ideas of Bukhartsev—Nozhin. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has his “formula of progress”. 
This formula declares: “Progress is the gradual approach 
to the integrity of the individual, to the fullest possible 
and most manifold division of labour between the organs 
and the least possible division of labour between people. 
Everything is immoral, unjust, harmful, unreasonable 
which delays this movement. Only that is moral, just, 
reasonable and useful which diminishes the heterogeneity 
of society, thereby increasing the heterogeneity of its 
individual members. 

What can be the scientific importance of this formula? 
Does it explain the historical progress of society? Does it 
tell how that progress took place, and why it took place 
in one particular way and not in another? Not in the 
least: and its “main aim” is not that at all. It speaks not 
of how history advanced, but of how it ought to have 
advanced, in order to earn the approval of Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky. This is a “hygienic prescription” invented by a 
utopian on the basis of “exact investigations of the 
laws of organic development”. It is just what the Saint- 
Simonist doctor was looking for. 

. . . “We have said that the exclusive use in sociology 
of the objective method would be equivalent, if it were 

^ Ibid., pp, 186-7. 
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possible, to adding up arshins and poods whence, by 
the way, it follows, not that the objective method 
must be completely eliminated from this sphere of 
research, but only that the,supreme control must belong 
to the subjective method in this case”.® 

' “This sphere of research” is precisely the “physiology” 
of the desired society, the sphere of Utopia. Naturally 
the use of the “subjective method” in it very much 
facilitates the work of the “investigator”. But this use is 
based not at all on any “laws”, but on the “enchantment 
of charming fantasy”; whoever once has given way to it, 
will never revolt even against the use in one and the same 
“sphere”—true, with different rights—of both methods, 
subjective and objective, even though such a confusion 
of methods really does mean “adding up arshins and 
poods”.® 

1 The first is a measure of length, the second of weight: thus it is like saying 
that yards should be added to hundredweights.— ^Trans. 

2 Ibid,f p. 185. 

® Incidentally, these very expressions—“objective method”, “subjective 
method”—^represent a vast confusion, at the very least in terminology. 



CHAPTER rV 


IDEALIST GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 

The materialists of the eighteenth century were firmly 
convinced that they had succeeded in giving the death¬ 
blow to idealism. They regarded it as an obsolete and 
forever abandoned theory. But already at the end of that 
century there began a reaction against materialism, 
and in the first half of the nineteenth century material¬ 
ism itself fell into the position of a system which all 
considered obsolete and buried, once for all. Idealism 
not only came to life again, but underwent an un¬ 
precedented and truly brilUant development. There 
were, of course, appropriate social reasons for this: 
but we will not touch on them here, and will only 
consider whether the idealism of the nineteenth century 
had any advantages over the materialism of the previous 
epoch and, if it had, in what these advantages consisted. 

French materialism displayed an astonishing and today 
scarcely credible feebleness, every time it came upon 
questions of evolution in nature or in history. Let 
us take, for e^mple, the origin of man. Although the 
idea of the gradual evolution of this species did not 
seem “contradictory” to the materialists, nevertheless 
they thought such a “guess” to be most improbable. The 
authors of the SjsUme de la Nature (see Part I, ch. 6) say 
that if anyone were to revolt against such a piece of 
guesswork, if anyone were to object “that Nature acts 
with the help of a certain sum of general and invariable 
laws”, and added in doing so that “man, the quadruped, 
the fish, the insect, the plant, etc. exist from the beginning 
of time and remain eternally unaltered” they “would not 
object to this”. They would only remark that such a view 
also does not contradict the truths they set forth. “Man 
does not need to know everything: he does not need to 
know his origin”—that is all that in the end the authors 
of the Systime de la Mature say about this important 
question. 
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Helvetius seems to be more inclined to the idea of the 
gradual evolution of man. “Matter is eternal, but its 
forms are variable” he remarks, recalling that even now 
human natures change u^der the influence of climate.* 
He even considered that generally speaking all animal 
species were variable. But this sound idea was formulated 
by him very strangely. It followed, in his view, that the 
causes of “dissimilarity” between the different species of 
animals and vegetables lie either in the qualities of their 
very embryos, or in the differences of their environment, 
the differences of their “upbringing”.® 

'Thus heredity excludes variability, and vice versa. If we 
adopt the theory of variability, we must as a consequence 
presuppose that from any given “embryo” there can 
arise, in appropriate circumstances, any animal or 
vegetable: from the embryo of an oak, for example, a 
bull or a giraffe. Naturally such a “guess” could not 
throw any light on the question of the origin of species, 
and Helvetius himself, having once made it in passing, 
does not once return to it again. 

Just as badly were the French materialists able to 
explain phenomena of social evolution. The various 
systems of “legislation” were represented by them solely 
as the product of the conscious creative activity of 
“legislators”; the various religious systems as tfie product 
of the cunning of priests, etc. 

This impotence of French materialism in face of 
questions of evolution in nature and in history made 
its philosophical content very poor. In its view of nature, 
that content reduced itself to combating the one-sided 
conception of matter held by the dualists. In its view of 
man it confined itself to an endless repetition of, and some 
variations upon, Locke’s principle that there are no 
innate ideas. However valuable such repetition was in 
combating out-of-date moral and political theories, 
it could have serious scientific value only if the material¬ 
ists had succeeded in applying their conception to the 
explanation of the spiritual evolution of mankind. 
We have already said earlier that some very remarkable 

* JU vrai tens du systinu de la Mature, London, 1774, p. 15. 

* Hdvetius^ Compiite Works, Paris i 6 i 8 , VoL II, p. X20 (De PHomm)* 
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attempts were made in this direction by the French 
materialists (i.e. to be precise, by Helvetius), but that they 
ended in failure (and if they had succeeded, French 
materialism would have proved very strong in questions 
of evolution). The materialists, in their view of history, 
took up a purely idealistic standpoint—that opinions 
govern the world. Only at times, only very rarely, did 
materialism break into their historical reflections, in 
the shape of remarks that some stray atom, finding its 
way into the head of the “legislator” and causing in it a 
disturbance of the functions of the brain, might alter 
the course of history for entire ages. Such materialism 
was essentially fatalism, and left no room for the anti¬ 
cipation of events, i.e. for the conscious historical 
activity of thinking individuals. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that to capable and 
talented people who had not been drawn into that 
struggle of social forces in which materialism had been 
a terrible theoretical weapon of the extreme Left party 
this doctrine seemed dry, gloomy, melancholy. That was, 
for example, how Goethe spoke of it.rdn order that this 
reproach should cease to be deserved, materialism had to 
leave its dry and abstract mode of thought, and attempt 
to understand and explain “real life”—the complex 
and variegated chain of concrete phenomena—from its 
own point of view. But in its then form it was in¬ 
capable of solving that great problem, and the latter was 
taken possession of by idealist philosophy. 

The main and final link in the development of that 
philosophy was the system of Hegel: therefore we shall 
refer principally to that system in our exposition. 

Hegel called metaphysical the point of view of those 
thinkers—^irrespective of whether they were idealists or 
materialists—^who, not being able to understand the pro¬ 
cess of development of phenomena, willy-nilly represent 
them to themselves and others as petrified, disconnected, 
incapable of passing one into another. To this point of 
view he opposed dialectics, which studies phenomena 
precisely in their development and consequently, in 
their mutual connection. » 

According to Hegel, dialectics is the principle of any 
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kind of life. Frequently one meets people who, having 
expressed some abstract proposition, willingly recognise 
that perhaps they are mistaken, and that perhaps the 
exactly opposite point of view is correct. These are well- 
bred people, saturated to their finger tips with “toler¬ 
ance”: live and let live, they say to their intellect. 
Dialectics has nothing in common with the sceptical 
tolerance of men of the world, but it, too, knows how to 
reconcile directly opposite abstract propositions. Man 
is mortal, we say, regarding death as something rooted 
in external circumstances and quite alien to the nature 
of living man. It follows that a man has two qualities: 
first of being alive, and secondly of also being mortal. 
But upon closer investigation it turns out that life itself 
bears in itself the germ of deaths and that in general any 
phenomenon is contradictory, in the sense that it develops 
out of itself the elements which, sooner or later, will 
put an end to its existence and will transform it into its 
own opposite. Everything flows, everything changes; 
and there is no force capable of holding back this 
constant flux, or arresting this eternal movement. There is 
no force capable of resisting the dialectics of phenomena. 
Goethe personifies dialectics in the shape of a spirit: 

In Lebensjluthen, im Thaknsturm, • 

Wall' ich, auf und ab, 

Webe kin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein glahend Leben, 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden WebstuM der Zeit, 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid.^ 

At a particular moment a moving body is at a particu¬ 
lar spot, but at the same time it is outside it also because,' 

1 In the tides of Life, in Action's storm, 

A fluctuant wave, 

A shuttle free, 

• Birth and the Grave, 

An eternal sea, 

A weaving, flowing, 

Life, all-glowing, 

Thus at jrime’s humming loom 'tis my hand prepares 
The garment of Life which the Deity wears! 

Faust, Part 1 , Scene t (Bayard Taylor's translati<m.) 
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if it were ordy in that spot, it would, at least for that 
moment, become motionless. Every motion is a dialectical 
process, a living contradiction, and as there is not a 
single phenomenon of nature in explaining which we do 
not have in the long run to appeal to motion, we have to 
agree with Hegel, who said that dialectics is the soul of any 
scientific cognition. And this applies not only to cognition, 
of nature. What for example is the meaning of the old 
saw: summum jus, summa injuria? Does it mean that we 
act most justly when, having paid our tribute to law, 
we at the same time give its due to lawlessness? No, 
that is the interpretation only of “surface thinking, the 
mind of fools”. The aphorism means that every abstract 
justice, carried to its logical conclusion, is transformed 
into injustice, i.e. into its own opposite. Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice serves as a brilliant illustration of this. 
Take a look at economic phenomena. What is the logical 
conclusion of “free competition"? Every capitalist strives 
to beat his competitors and to remain sole master of the 
market. And, of course, cases are frequent when some 
Rothschild or Vanderbilt succeeds in happily fulfilling 
this ambition. But this shows that free competition leads 
to monopoly, that is to the negation of competition, 
i.e. to its own opposite. Or look at the conclusion to 
which the lo-called labour principle of property, extolled by 
our Narodnik literature, leads. Only that belongs to me 
which has been created by my labour. Nothing can be 
more just than that. And it is no less just that I use the 
thing I have created at my own free discretion: I use it 
myself or I exchange it for something else, which for 
some reason I desire. It is equally just, then, that I make 
use of the thing I have secured by exchange—again at 
my free discretion—^as I find pleasant, best and ad¬ 
vantageous. Let us now suppose that I have sold the 
product of my own labour for money, and have used 
the money to hire a labourer, i.e. I have bought somebody 
else’s labour-power. Having taken advantage of this 
labour-power of another, I turn out to be the owner of 
value which is considerably higher than the value I 
spent on its purchase. This, on the one hand, is very 
just, because it has already been recognised, after all. 
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that I can use what I have secured by exchange as is best 
and most advantageous for myself: and, on the other 
hand, it is very imjust, because I am exploiting the labom 
of another and thereby negating the principle which lay 
at the foundation of my conception of justice. The 
property acquired by my personal labour bears me Ae 
property created by the labour of another. Summum jus, 
^summa injuria. And such injuria springs up by the very 
nature of things in the economy of almost any well-to-do 
handicraftsman, almost every prosperous peasant. ^ 

And so every phenomenon, by the action of those same forces 
which condition its existence, sooner or later, but inevitably, 
is transformed into its own opposite. 

We have said that the idealist German philosophy 
regarded all phenomena from the point of view of their 
evolution, and that this is what is meant by regard¬ 
ing them dialectically. It must be remarked that the 
metaphysicians know how to distort the very doctrine of 
evolution itself. They affirm that neither in nature nor 
in history are there any leaps. When they speak of the 
origin of some phenomenon or social institution, they 
represent matters as though this phenomenon or institu¬ 
tion was once upon a time very tiny, quite unnoticeable, 
and then gradually grew up. When it is a question of 
destroying this or that phenomenon and institution, they 
presuppose, on the contrary, its gradual diminution, 
continuing up to the point when the phenomenon 
becomes quite unnoticeable on account of its micro¬ 
scopic dimensions. Evolution conceived of in this 
way explains absolutely nothing; it presupposes the 
existence of the phenomena which it has to explain, and 
reckons only with the quantitative changes which take 
place in them. The supremacy of metaphysical thought 

1 Mr. Mikhailovsky thinks thb eternal and ubiquitous supremacy of dialectics 
incomprehensible: everything changes except the laws of dialectical motion, he 
says with sarcastic scepticism. Yes, that’s just it, we reply: and if it surprises you, 
if you wish to contest this view, remember that you will have to contest the 
fundamental standpoint of modern science. In order to be convinced of this, it is 
sufficient for you to recall those words of PlayfjEur which Lyell took as an epigraph 
to his famous work Principles qf Geology: **A^d the revolutions of the globe, me 
economy of Nature has been uniform, and her laws are the only things that have 
resisted the general movement. The rivers and the rocks, the seas and the con¬ 
tinents, have been changed in sdl their parts; but the laws which direct those 
changes, and the rules to wluch diey are subject, have remained invariably the 
same.’* 
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was once so powerful in natural science that many 
naturalists could not imagine evolution otherwise 
than just in ,the form of such a gradual increase or 
diminution of the magnitude of the phenomenon being 
investigated. Although from the time of Harvey it was 
already recognised that “everything living develops out' 
of the egg”, no exact conception was linked, evidently, 
with such development from the egg, and the discovery 
of spermatozoa immediately served as the occasion 
for the appearance of a theory according to which in the 
seminal cell there already existed a ready-made, com¬ 
pletely developed but microscopical little animal, so that 
all its ^^development” amounted to growth. Just in the same 
way wise sages now argue, among them many famous 
European evolutionary sociologists, about the “evolu¬ 
tion”, for example, of political institutions: history 
makes no jumps: va piano (go softly). . . . 

German idealist philosophy decisively revolted against 
such a misshapen conception of evolution. Hegel 
bitingly ridiculed it, and demonstrated irrefutably that 
both in nature and in human society leaps constituted 
just as essential a stage of evolution as gradual 
quantitative changes. “Changes in being”, he says, 
“consist not only in the fact that one quantity passes 
into anoth’er quantity, but also that quality passes into 
quantity, and vice versa. Each transition of the latter 
l^d represents an interruption in gradualness (ein Ab- 
brechen des Allmahlichen), and gives the phenomenon 
a new aspect, qualitatively distinct from the previous 
one. Thus, water when it is cooled grows hard, not 
.gradually . . . but all at once; having already been 
cooled to freezing-point, it can still remain a liquid only 
if it preserves a tranquil condition, and then the slightest 
shock is sufficient for it suddenly to become hard. . . . 
In the world of moral phenomena . . . there take place 
the same changes of quantitative into qualitative, and 
differences in qualities there also are founded upon 
quantitative differences. Thus, a little less, a little more 
constitutes that limit beyond which frivolity ceases and 
there appears something quite different, •crime. ... Thxis 
also, States—other conditions, being equal—^acquire a 
o 
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different qualitative character merely in consequence of 
differences in their size. Particular laws and a particular 
constitution acquire quite a different significance with 
the extension of the territory of a State and of the 
numbers of its citizens.”*^^ 

Modem naturalists know very well how frequently 
changes of quantity lead to changes of quality. W% does 
one part of the solar spectrum produce in us the sensa¬ 
tion of a red colour, another of green, etc.? Physics replies 
that everything is due here to the number of oscillations 
of the particles of the ether. It is known that this number 
changes for every colour of the spectrum, rising from red 
to violet. Nor is this all. The intensity of heat in the 
spectrum increases in proportion to the approach to the 
external border of the red band, and reaches its highest 
point a little distance from it, on leaving the spectrum. 
It follows that in the spectrum there are rays of a special 
kind which do not give light but only heat. Physics says, 
here too, that the qualities of the rays change in conse¬ 
quence of changes in the number of oscillations of the 
particles of the ether. 

But even this is not all. The sun’s rays have a certain 
chemical effect, as is shown for example by the fading of 
material in the sun. The greatest chemical strength is what 
distinguishes the violet and the so-called ultra-Violet rays, 
which arouse in us no sensation of light. The difference in 
the chemical action of the various rays is explained once 
again only by quantitative differences in the oscillations 
of the particles of the ether: quantity passes into quality. 

Chemistry confirms the same thing. Ozone has 
different qualities from ordinary oxygen. Whence comes 
this difference? In the molecule of ozone there is a differ¬ 
ent number of atoms from that contained in the molecule 
of ordinary oxygen. Let us take three hydro-carbon 
compounds: GH* (marsh gas), GtH« (dimethyl) and 
GsHs (methyl-ethyl). All of these are composed 
according to the formula: n atoms of carbon and 2n 
+ 2 atoms of hydrogen. If n is equal to i, you get marsh 
gas; if n is equal to 2, you get dimethyl; if n is equal to 3, 
methyl-ethyl appears. In tms way entire series are formed, 

^ Wissenschqft der Logik (2nd edn.» Leipzig, 1932), Part I, book I, pp, 383-4« 
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the importance of which any chemist will tell you; and 
all these series unanimously confirm the principle of the 
old dialectical idealists that quantity passes into quality. 

HegeVs Triad 

Now we have learned the principal distinguishing 
features of dialectical thought, but the reader feels himself 
unsatisfied. But where is the famous triad, he asks, that 
triad of which consists, as is well known, the whole 
essence of Hegelian dialectics? Your pardon, reader, we 
do not mention the triad for the simple reason that it 
does not at all play in Hegel’s work the part which is 
attributed to it by people who have not the least idea of 
the philosophy of that thinker, and who have studied 
it, for example, from the “text-book of criminal law” of 
Mr. Spasovich.i Filled with sacred simpb'city, these 
light-hearted people are convinced that the whole 
argumentation of the German idealists was reduced to 
references to the triad; that whatever theoretical diffi¬ 
culties the old man came up against, he left others to 
break their poor “unenlightened” heads over them while 
he, with a tranquil smile, immediately built up a 
syllogism: all phenomena occur according to a triad, 
I am faced with a phenomenon, consequently I shall turn 
to the triad.* This is simply lunatic nonsense, as one of 

^ “Aspiring to a barrister’s career”, Mr. Mikhailovsky tells us, “I passionately, 
though unsystematically, read various legal works. Among them was the textbook 
of criminal law by Mr. Spasovich. This work contains a brief survey of various 
philosophical systems in their relation to criminology. I was particularly struck by 
the famous triad of Hegel, in virtue of which punishment so gracefully becomes the 
reconciliation of the contradiction between law and crime. The seductive character 
of the tripartite formula of Hegel in its most varied applications is well known ... 
and it is not surprising that I was fascinated by it in the textbook of Mr. Spasovich. 
Nor is it surprising that thereupon it drew me to Hegel, and to much else . . 
{Russkaya Mysly 1891, Vol. Ill, part ii, p. 188). A pity, a very great pity, that 
Mr. Mikhailovsky does not tell us how far he satisfied his yearning “for Hegel”. 
To all appearances, he did not go very far in this direction. 

® Mr. Mikhailovsky assures us that the late N. Sieber, when arguing with him 
about the inevitability of capitalism in Russia, “used all possible arguments, but 
at the least danger hid behind the authority of the immutable and unquestionable 
tripartite dialectical development” {Russkaya Mysl^ 1892, Vol. VI, part ii, p. 196). 
He assures us also that all of what he calls Marx’s prophecies about the outcome of 
capitalist development repose only on the “triad”. We shall discuss Marx later, 
but of N. Sieber we may remark that we had more than once to converse with the 
deceased, and not once did we hear from him references to “dialectical develop* 
ment”. He himself said more than once that he was quite ignorant of the signifi¬ 
cance of Hegel in the development of modern economics# Of course, everything 
can be blamed on the dead, and therefore Mr. Mikhailovsky’s evidence is irre¬ 
futable. 
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the characters of Karonin puts it, or unnaturally idle 
talk, if you prefer the expression of Schedrin. Not once 
in the eighteen volumes of Hegel’s works does the “triad” 
play the jjart of an argument, and anyone in the least 
familiar with his philosophical doctrine understands that 
it could not play such a part. With Hegel the triad has 
the same significance as* it had previously with Fichte, 
whose philosophy is essentially different from the 
Hegelian. Obviously only gross ignorance can consider 
the principal distinguishing feature of one philosophical 
system to be that which applies to at least two quite 
different systems. 

We are sorry that the “triad” has diverted us from 
our exposition; but, having mentioned it, we should 
reach a conclusion. So let us examine what kind of a 
bird it is. 

Every phenomenon, developing to its conclusion, 
becomes transformed into its opposite; but as the new 
phenomenon, being opposite to the first, also is trans¬ 
formed in its turn into its own opposite, the third phase 
of development bears a formal resemblance to the first. Let 
us leave aside the question for the time being of the 
extent to which such a course of development corresponds 
to reality: let us admit for the sake of argument that 
those were not wrong who thought that *it does so 
correspond completely. But in any case it is clear that the 
“triad” only follows from one of Hegel’s principles: it 
does not in the least serve him as a main principle 
itself. This is a very essential difference, because if the 
triad had figured as a main principle, the people who 
attribute such an important part to it could really seek 
protection under its “authority”; but as it plays no 
such part, the only people who can hide behind it are 
maybe those who, as the Russian saying has it, have 
heard the bell, but don’t know where the sound comes 
from. 

Naturally the situation would not change essentially 
one iota if, without hiding behind the “triad”, dialec¬ 
ticians “at the least danger” sought protection “behind 
the authority” 6f the principle that every phenomenon is 
transformed into its own opposite. But they never 
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behaved in that way either, and they did not do so 
because the principle mentioned does not at all exhaust 
their views on the evolution of phenomena. They 
say in addition, for example, that in the process of 
evolution quantity passes mto quality, and quality 
into quantity. Consequently they have to reckon both 
with the qualitative and the quantitative sides of the 
process; and this presupposes an attentive attitude to its 
actual course in real fact; and this means in its turn that 
they do not content themselves with abstract con¬ 
clusions from abstract principles—or, at any rate, 
must not be satisfied with such conclusions, if they wish 
to remain true to their outlook upon the world. 

“On every page of his works Hegel constantly and 
tirelessly pointed out that philosophy is identical with the 
totality of empirics, that philosophy requires nothing so 
insistently as going deeply into the empirical sciences.... 
Material facts without thought have only a relative 
importance, thought without material facts is a mere 
chimera. . . . Philosophy is that consciousness at which the 
empirical sciences arrive relative to themselves. It 
cannot be anything else.” 

That is the view of the task of the thinking investigator 
which Lassalle drew from the doctrine of Hegelian 
philosophy:^ philosophers must be specialists in those 
sciences which they wish to help to reach “self-con¬ 
sciousness”. It seems a very far cry from the special 
study of a subject to thoughtless chatter in honour of 
the “triad”. And let them not tell us that Lassalle was 
not a “real” Hegelian, that he belonged to the “left” 
and sharply reproached the “right” with engaging 
in abstract constructions of thought. The man tells 
you plainly that he borrowed his view directly from 
Hegel. 

But perhaps you will want to rule out the evidence of 
the author of the System of Acquired Rights, just as in 
court the evidence of relatives is ruled out. We shall not 
argue and contradict; we shall call as a witness a quite 

extraneous person, the author of the Sketches of the Gogol 

% 

^ See his Systm der irworberm Rechte (2nd edn.)* Leipzig, 1880, Preface, pp. 
xii-xiii. 
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Period. We ask for attention: the witness will speak long 
and, as usual, wisely. 

“We are just as little followers of Hegel, as of Descartes 
or Aristotle. Hegel now belongs to history; the present 
day has another philoso^y, and sees clearly the defects 
of the Hegelian system; but it must be agreed that the 
principles put forward by Hegel were really very close 
to the truth, and some sides of the truth were exposed 
by this thinker with truly astounding force. Among these 
truths, the discovery of some is the personal merit of 
Hegel, while others, though belonging not exclusively 
to his system but to all German philosophy from the 
times of Kant and Fichte, were never formulated so 
clearly by anyone before Hegel, or expressed so power¬ 
fully as in his system. 

“First of all let us point to the most fruitful principle 
of all progress, which so sharply and brilliantly dis¬ 
tinguishes German philosophy in general and Hegel’s 
system in particular from those hypocritical and 
cowardly views which predominated at that time 
(the beginning of the nineteenth century) among the 
French and English. ‘Truth is the highest aim of thought. 
Seek the truth because in truth is the good. Whatever 
truth may be, it is better than all that is untrue. The 
first duty of a thinker is not to retreat before any results: 
he must be ready to sacrifice to truth his most favourite 
opinions. Error is the source of all that is harmful; truth 
is the highest good, and the source of all else that is 
good.’ In order to assess the extreme importance of this 
demand, common to all German philosophy from the 
days of Kant, but particularly and energetically ex¬ 
pressed by Hegel, it must be remembered in what 
strange and narrow confines truth was limited by the 
thinkers of other schools which then existed. They 
undertook to philosophise only in order to ‘justify the 
convictions dear to them’, i.e. they sought not the truth 
but the support of their own prejudices. Each took 
from truth only what he liked, and rejected every 
truth impleasant for him, admitting without ceremony 
that pleasant ddusion seemed to him much better than 
dispassionate truth. This manner of worrying, not about 
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truth but about the confirmation of their pleasant 
prejudices, the German philosophers (particularly Hegel) 
called ‘subjective thinking’,” (Saints above! Is this, 
perhaps, why our subjective thinkers abuse Hegel as a 
scholastic? Author) “philosophising for one’s personal 
satisfaction and not on account of the living need for the 
truth. Hegel cruelly unmasked this empty and harmful 
amusement” (listen well!). “As a necessary means of 
guarding against the temptation to deviate from truth to 
gratify one’s personal desires and prejudices, Hegel put 
forward the famous ‘dialectical method of reasoning’. 
Its essence consists in this, that the thinker must not rest 
content with any positive conclusion, but must seek 
whether there are not in the subject of his thought 
qualities and forces which are the opposite of what this 
subject seems to represent at first glance. In this way, the 
thinker was obliged to look at the subject from all sides, 
and truth appeared to him only as the consequence of 
the struggle of all possible contradictory opinions. By 
this means, instead of the previous one-sided conceptions 
of the subject, little by little there appeared a full, 
many-sided investigation, and there was formed a 
living understanding of all the true qualities of the 
subject. To explain reality became the essential duty 
of philosophical thought. Hence there arose an extreme 
attentiveness to reality, over which previously no time 
had been wasted, and which had been unceremoniously 
distorted to humour one’s own unilateral prejudices” 
{de te fabula narratur!). “In this way conscientious and 
tireless search for the truth took the place of previous 
arbitrary interpretations. But in reality everything 
depends on circumstances, on conditions of time and 
place—and therefore Hegel recognised that the former 
general phrases, which judged of good and evil without 
examining the circumstances and causes through which 
the given phenomenon arose—general abstract pro¬ 
nouncements—were unsatisfactory. Each object, each 
phenomenon has its own significance, and judgment must 
be passed on it in keeping with the environment in which 
it exists. This rule was expressed by the •formula: ‘There 
is no abstract truth, truth is concrete’, i.e. a definitive 
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judgment can be passed about a definite fact only 
after examining all the circumstances on which it 
depends.” 1 

And so, on the one hand, we are told that the dis¬ 
tinguishing featiue of HSgel’s philosophy was its most 
careful investigation of reality, the most conscientious 
attitude to any particular subject, the study of the latter 
in its living environment, with all those circumstances of 
time and place which condition or accompany its 
existence. The evidence of N. G. Chernyshevs^ is 
identical in this case with the evidence of F. Lassalle. 
And on the other hand we are assured that this philosophy 
was empty scholasticism, the whole secret of which 
consisted in the sophistical use of the “triad”. In this 
case the evidence of Mr. Mikhailovsky is in complete 
agreement with the evidence of Mr. V. V., and of 
a whole legion of other modern Russian writers. How is 
this divergence of witnesses to be explained? Explain it 
any way you please: but remember that Lassalle and the 
author of the Sketches of the Gogol Period knew the philo¬ 
sophy they were talking about, while Messrs. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky, V. V., and their brethren have quite certainly 
not given themselves the trouble of studying even a 
single work of Hegel. 

And notice that in characterising dialectical thought 

1 Chcrnyshcvsky, Sketches of the Gogol Period of Russian Literature^ St. Petersburg, 
1892, pp. 258-9. In a special footnote the author of the “Sketches” magnificently 
demonstrates what is the precise meaning of this examination of all the circum¬ 
stances on which the particular phenomenon depends. We shall quote this footnote 
too. “For example: *Is rain good or evil?* This question is abstract, and a definite 
reply to it is impossible. Sometimes rain is useful, sometimes, though more rarely, 
it is harmful. One must ask definitely: ‘After the sowing of grain was completed, 
there was a violent rain for five hours: was it beneficial for the grain?* Only 
here is there a clear reply which has sense: ‘This rain was very beneficial.* ‘But 
the same summer, when the time for harvest had arrived, there was a downpour 
of rain for a whole week: was this good for the harvest?’ The reply is also clear and 
just as correct: ‘No, that rain was harmful.* In just the same manner are all 
questions decided in the Hegelian philosophy. ‘Is war perniciqus or salutary?* 
Generally speaking, it is impossible to answer this decisively; we need to know what 
is the war involved, and everything depends on circumstances of time and place. 
For savage peoples the harmfulness of war is less noticeable and the value more 
tangible; for civilised peoples war usually brings less advantage and more harm. 
But, for example, the war of 1812 was the salvation of the Russian people; the 
battle of Marathon was the most beneficial event in the history of the human race. 
Such is the sense of the axiom: ‘There is no abstract truth, truth is concrete.* 
The conception of an object is concrete when it presents itself with all its qualities 
and peculiarities, and in the environment in which it exists, and not abstracted 
from that environment and from its living peculiarities (as it is represented by 
abstract thought, the judgments of which have therefore no sense for real life).** 
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the author of the Sketches did not say one word about the 
triad. How is it that he did not notice that same elephant, 
which Mr. Mikhailovsky and company so stubbornly and 
so ceremoniously bring out on view to every loafer? 
Once again please remember that the author of the 
Sketches of the Gogol Period knew the philosophy of Hegel, 
while Mr. Mikhailovsky and Co. have not the least 
conception of it. 

Perhaps the reader may be pleased to recall certain 
other judgments on Hegel passed by the author of the 
Sketches of the Gogol Period. Perhaps he will point out to us 
the famous article: Criticism of Philosophical Prejudices 
Against Communal Ownership of Land? This article does 
speak about the triad and, to all appearances, the latter 
is put forward as the main hobby-horse of the German 
idealists. But it is only in appearance. Discussing the history 
of property, the writer asserts that in the third and 
highest phase of its development it will return to its 
point of departure, i.e. that private property in the land 
and the means of production will yield place to social 
property. Such a return, he says, is a general law which 
shows itself in every process of development. The author’s 
argument is in this case, in fact, nothing else than a 
reference to the triad. And in this lies its essential defect. 
It is abstract: the development of property is examined 
without relating it to concrete historical conditions— 
and therefore the author’s arguments are ingenious, 
brilliant, but not convincing. They only astound, sur¬ 
prise, but do not convince. But is Hegel responsible for 
this defect in the argument of the author of the Criticism 
of Philosophical Prejudices? How, think you, would his 
argument have been abstract if he had considered the 
subject just in the way in which, according to his own 
works, Hegel advised all subjects to be considered, i.e. 
keeping to the ground of reality, weighing all concrete 
conditions, all circumstances of time and place? It 
would seem that that would not be the case; it would 
seem that then there would not have been just that defect 
we have mentioned in the article. But in that event 
what gave rise to the defect? The fact that the author of 
the article Criticism of Philosophical Prejudices Against 
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Communal Ownership of Landy in controverting the 
abstract arguments of his opponents, forgot the good 
advice of Hegel, and proved unfaithful to the method of 
that very thinker to whom he referred. We are sorry that 
in his polemical excitement he made such a mistake. 
But, once again, is Hegel to blame because in this 
particular case the author of Criticism of Philosophical 
Prejudices proved unable to make use of his method? 
Since when is it that philosophical systems are judged, 
not by their internal content, but by the mistakes which 
people referring to them may happen to make? 

And once again, however insistently the author of the 
article I have mentioned refers to the triad, even there he 
does not put it forward as the main hobby-horse of the 
dialectical method. Even there he makes it, not the 
foundation but, at most, an unquestionable consequence. 
The foundation and the main distinguishing feature of 
dialectics is brought out by him in the following words: 

Eternal change of forms, eternal rejection of a form brought 
into being by a particular content or striving, in consequence of an 
intensification of that striving, the higher development of that 
same content . . .—whoever has understood this great, 
eternal, ubiquitous law, whoever has learnt how to 
apply it to every phenomenon—ah, how calmly he 
calls into play the chance which affrights others,” 
etc. 

“Eternal change of forms, eternal rejection of a form 
brought into being by a particular content” . . . dialec¬ 
tical thinkers really do look on such a change, such a 
“rejection of forms” as a great, eternal, ubiquitous law. 
At the present time this conviction is not shared with 
them only by the representatives of some branches of 
social science who have not the courage to look truth 
straight in the eyes, and attempt to defend, albeit with 
the help of error, the prejudices they hold dear. All the 
more highly must we value the services of the great 
German idealists who, from the very beginning of the 
present century, constantly spoke of the eternal change of 
forms, of their eternal rejection in consequence of the 
intensification of the content which brought those forms 
into being. 
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Earlier we left unexamined “for the time being” the 
question of whether it is a fact that every phenomenon is 
transformed, as the German dialectical idealists thought, 
into its own opposite. Now, we hope, the reader will 
agree with us that, strictly speaking, this question need 
not be examined at all. When you apply the dialectical 
method to the study of phenomena, you need to remem¬ 
ber that forms change eternally in consequence of the higher 
development of their content^’. This process of rejection of 
forms you will have to follow up in all its fullness, if you 
wish to exhaust the subject. But whether the new form is 
the opposite of the old you will find from experience, 
and it is not at all important to know this beforehand. 
True, it is just on the basis of the historical experience 
of mankind that every lawyer knowing his business will 
tell you that every legal institution sooner or later is 
transformed into its own opposite. Today it promotes the 
satisfaction of certain social needs; today it is valuable 
and necessary precisely in view of these needs. Then it 
begins to satisfy those needs worse and worse. Finally it is 
transformed into an obstacle to their satisfaction. From 
something necessary it becomes something harmful —and 
then it is destroyed. Take whatever you like—the history 
of Uterature, the history of species—wherever there is 
development, you will see similar dialectics. But never¬ 
theless, if someone wanted to penetrate the essence of the 
dialectical process and were to begin, of all things, with 
testing the idea of the oppositeness of the phenomena which 
constitute a series in each particular process of develop¬ 
ment, he would be approaching the problem from the 
wrong end. 

In selecting the viewpoint for such a test, there would 
always turn out to be very much that was arbitrary. The 
question must be regarded from its objective side, or in 
other words one must make clear to oneself what is the 
inevitable change of forms involved in the development 
of the particular content? This is the same idea, only 
expressed in other words. But in testing it in practice 
there is no .place for arbitrary choice, because the point 
of view of the investigator is determiAed by the very 
character of the forms and content themselves. 
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Engels and Natural Science 

In the words of Engels, Hegel’s merit consists in the 
fact that he was the fir§t to regard all phenomena from 
the point of view of their development, from the point of 
view of their origin and destruction. “Whether he was 
the first to do it is arguable,” says Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
“but at all events he was not the last, and the present-day 
theories of development—^the evolutionism of Spencer, 
Darwinism, the ideas of development in psychology, 
physics, geology, etc.—^have nothing in common with 
Hegelianism.”! 

If modern natural science confirms at every step the 
idea expressed with such genius by Hegel, that quantity 
passes into quality, can we say that it had nothing in 
common with Hegelianism? True, Hegel was not the 
“last” of those who spoke of such a transition, but this 
was just for the very same reason that Darwin was not the 
“last” of those who spoke of the variability of species 
and Newton was not the “last” of the Newtonists. What 
would you have? Such is the course of development of 
the human intellect! Express a correct idea, and you will 
certainly not be the “last” of those who defend it; talk 
some nonsense, and although people have a great failing 
for it, you still risk finding yourself to be its Vlast” 
defender and champion. Thus, in our modest opinion, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky runs a considerable risk of proving 
to be the “last” supporter of the “subjective method in 
sociology”. Speaking frankly, we see no reason to regret 
such a course of development of the intellect. 

We suggest to Mr. Mikhailovsky—^who finds 
"arguable” everything in the world, and much else— 
that he should refute our following proposition: that 
wherever the idea of evolution appears “in psycho¬ 
logy, physics, geology, etc.” it always has very much “in 
common with Hegelianism”, i.e.in every up-to-date study 
of evolution there are invariably repeated some of the 
general propositions of Hegel. We say some, and not all, 
because many modern evolutionists, lacking the requisite 
philosophical • education, imderstand "evolution” 

^ Russkqye Bogatstvo, 1894, Vol. II, part ii, p. 150. 
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abstractly and one-sidedly. An example are the gentry, 
already mentioned earlier, who assure us that neither 
nature nor history make any leaps. Such people would 
gain a very great deal from acquaintance with Hegel’s 
logic. Let Mr. Mikhailovsky refute us: but only let him not 
forget that we cannot be refuted by knowing Hegel only 
from the “textbook of criminal law” by Mr. Spasovich 
and from Lewes’ History of Philosophy. He must take the 
trouble to study Hegel himself. 

In saying that the present-day teachings of the 
evolutionists always have very much “in common with 
Hegelianism”, we are not asserting that the present 
evolutionists have borrowed their views from Hegel. 
Quite the reverse. Very often they have just as mistaken 
a view of him as Mr. Mikhailovsky has. And if never¬ 
theless their theories, even partially and just at those 
points where they turn out to be correct, become a new 
illustration of “Hegelianism”, this circumstance only 
brings out in higher relief the astonishing power of 
thought of the German idealist: people who never read 
him, by the sheer force of facts and the evident sense of 
“reality”, are obliged to speak as he spoke. One could not 
think of a greater triumph for a philosopher: readers 
ignore him, but life confirms his views. 

Up to this day it is still difficult to say to what extent 
the views of the German idealists directly influenced 
German natural science in the direction mentioned, 
although it is unquestionable that in the first half of the 
present century even the naturalists in Germany studied 
philosophy during their university course, and although 
such men learned in the biological sciences as Haeckel 
speak with respect nowadays of the evolutionary theories 
of the nature-philosophers. But the philosophy of nature 
was the weak side of German idealism. Its strength lay 
in its theories touching upon the various sides of historical 
development. As for those theories, let Mr. Mikhailovsky 
remember—if he ever knew—that it was just from the 
school of Hegel there emerged all that brilliant con¬ 
stellation of thinkers and investigators who gave quite a 
new aspect to the study of religion, *aesthetics, law, 
political economy, history, philosophy and so forth. In 
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all these “disciplines”, during a certain most fruitful 
period, there was not a single outstanding worker who 
was not obliged to Hegel for his development and for his 
fresh views on his own branch of knowledge. Does Mr. 
Mikhailovsky think that this, too, is “arguable”? If he 
does, let him just try. 

Speaking of Hegel, Mr. Mikhailovsky tries “to do it in 
such a way as to be understood by people uninitiated in 
the mysteries of the ‘philosophical nightcap of Yegor 
Fyodorovich’ as Belinsky disrespectfully put it when he 
raised the banner of revolt against Hegel”. He takes 
“for this purpose” two examples from Engels’ book 
Anti-Duhring (but why not from Hegel himself? That 
would be much more convenient for a writer “initiated 
into the mysteries”, etc.) 

“A grain of oats falls in favourable conditions: it 
strikes root and thereby, as such, as a grain, is negated. In 
its place there arises a stalk, which is the negation 
of the grain; the plant develops and bears fruit, i.e. new 
grains of oats, and when these grains ripen, the stalk 
perishes: it was the negation of the grain, and now it is 
negated itself. And thereafter the same process of ‘nega¬ 
tion’ and ‘negation of negation’ is repeated an endless 
number” {sic!) “of times. At the basis of this process lies 
contradiction', the grain of oats is a grain and at the same 
time not a grain, as it is always in a state of actual or 
potential development.” Mr. Mikhailovsky naturally 
finds this “arguable”. And this is how this attractive 
possibility passes with him into reality. 

“The first stage, the stage of the grain, is the thesis, 
or proposition; the second, up to the formation of new 
grains, is the antithesis, or contradiction; the third is the 
synthesis or reconciliation” (Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
decided to write in a popular style, and therefore leaves 
no Greek words without explanation or translation) 
‘•and all together they constitute a triad or trichotomy. 
And such is the fate of all that is alive: it arises, it develops 
and provides the origin of its repetition, after which it 
dies. A vast number of individual expressions of this 
process immediately rise up in the memory of the reader, 
of course, and Hegel’s law proves justified in the whole 
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organic world (for the present we go no further). If 
however we regard our example a little more closely, we 
shall see the extreme superficiality and arbitrariness 
of our generalisation. We took a grain, a stalk and once 
more a grain or, more exactly, a group of grains. But 
before bearing fruit, a plant flowers. When we speak of 
oats or some other grain of economic importance, we 
can have in view a grain that has been sown, the straw 
and a grain that has been harvested: but to consider 
that the life of the plant has been exhausted by these 
three stages is quite unfounded. In the life of a plant the 
point of flowering is accompanied by an extreme and 
peculiar straining of forces, and as the flower does not 
arise direct from the grain, we arrive, even keeping to 
Hegel’s terminology, not at a trichotomy but at least at a 
tetrachotomy, a division into four: the stalk negates the 
grain, the flower negates the stalk, the fruit negates the 
flower. The omission of the moment of flowering is of 
considerable importance also in the following respect. 
In the days of Hegel, perhaps, it was permissible to 
take the grain for the point of departure in the life of the 
plant, and from the business point of view it may be 
permissible to do so even today: the business year does 
begin with the sowing of the grain. But the life of the 
plant does ilot begin with the grain. We now know very 
well that the grain is something very complex in its 
structure, and itself represents the product of develop¬ 
ment of the cell, and that the cells requisite for reproduc¬ 
tion are formed precisely at the moment of flowering. 
Thus in the example taken from vegetable life not 
only has the point of departure been taken arbitrarily 
and incorrectly, but the whole process has been arti¬ 
ficially and once again arbitrarily squeezed into the frame¬ 
work of a trichotomy.And the conclusion is: “/# 
is about time we ceased to believe that oats grow according to 
Hegeir 

Everything flows, everything changes! In our day, 
i.e. when the writer of these lines, as a student, studied 
the natural sciences, oats grew “according to Hegel”, 
while now “we know very well” that all that is nonsense: 

1 Russkoye Bogatstvo, loc. cit., pp. 154-7. 
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now “nous avons change tout cela”. But really, do we 
quite “know” what “we” are talking about? 

Mr. Mikhailovsky sets forth the example of a grain of 
oats, which he has borrowed from Engels, quite otherwise 
than as it is set forth by Engels himself. Engels says: 
“The grain as such ceases to exist, it is negated, and in its 
place appears the plant which has arisen from it, the 
negation of the grain. But what is the normal life-process 
of this plant? It grows, flowers, is fertilised and finally 
once more produces grains of oats,i and as soon as 
these have ripened the stalk dies, is in its turn negated. 
As a result of this negation of the negation we have once 
again the original grain of oats, but not as a single unit, 
but ten, twenty or thirty fold.”® For Engels the negation 
of the grain was the entire plant, in the cycle of life of which 
tire included, incidentally, both flowering and fertilisation. 
Mr. Mikhailovsky “negates” the plant by putting in its 
place the word stalk. The stalk, as is known, constitutes 
only part of a plant, and naturally is negated by its 
other parts; omms determinatio est negatio. But that is the 
very reason why Mr. Mikhailovsky “negates” the 
expression used by Engels, replacing it by his own: the 
sttdk negates the grain, he shouts, the flower negates the 
stalk, the fruit negates the flower: there’s a tetrachotomy 
at least! Quite so, Mr. Mikhailovsky: but all that only 
goes to prove that in your argument with Engels you 
do not recoil even at... how can I put it most delicately 
... at the “moment” ... of altering the words of your 
opponent. This method is somewhat . . . “subjective”. 

Once the “moment” of substitution has done its work, 
the hateful triad falls apart like a house of cards. You 
have left out the moment of flowering—^the Russian 
“sociolo^t” reproaches the German Socialist—^and 
“the omission of the moment of flowering is of consider¬ 
able importance”. The reader has seen that the “moment 
of flowering” has been omitted not by Engels, but by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky in setting forth the views of Engels; 
he knows also that “omissions” of that kind in literature 

^ Engeb writes, strictly speaking, of barley, not oats: but this is immaterial, 
of course. 9 

^ Anti-Duhring (English edn.}, p. 154 
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are given considerable, though quite negative, im¬ 
portance. Mr. Mikhailovsky here, too, had recourse to a 
somewhat unattractive “moment”. But what could he 
do? The “triad” is so hateful, victory is so pleasant, and 
“people quite uninitiated in the mysteries” of a certain 
“nightcap” are so gullible! 

We all are innocent from birth, 

To virtue a great price we pin: 

But meet such people on this earth 
That truly, we can’t help but sin . . . 

The flower is an organ of the plant and, as such, as 
little negates the plant as the head of Mr. Mikhailovsky 
negates Mr. Mikhailovsky. But the “fruit” or, to be more 
exact, the fertilised ovum, is really the negation of the 
given organism in its capacity as the point of departure 
of the development of a new life. Engels accordingly 
considers the cycle of life of a plant from the beginning 
of its development out of the fertilised ovum to its 
reproduction of a fertilised ovum. Mr. Mikhailovsky with 
the learned air of a connoisseur remarks: “The life of a 
plant does not begin with the grain. We now know very 
well etc.”: briefly, we now know that the seed is fertilised 
during the flowering. Engels, of course, knows this just 
as well as Mr. Mikhailovsky. But what does this prove? 
If Mr. Mikhailovsky prefers, we shall replace the grain 
by the fertilised seed, but it will not alter the sense of the 
life-cycle of the plant, and wiU not refute the “triad”. 
The oats will still be growing “according to Hegel”. 

By the way, supposing we admit for a moment that the 
“moment of flowering” overthrows all the arguments of 
the Hegelians. How will Mr. Mikhailovsky have us deal 
with non-flowering plants? Is he really going to leave 
them in the grip of the triad? That would be wrong, 
because the triad would in that event have a vast number 
of subjects. 

But we put this question really only in order to make 
clearer Mr. Mikhailovsky’s idea. We ourselves remain 
with the conviction that you can’t save yourself from the 
triad even with “the flower”. And ate we alone in 
thinking so? Here is what, for example,-the botanical 

H 
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specialist Ph. Van Tieghem says: “Whatever be the form 
of the plant, and to whatever group it may belong 
thanks to that form, its body always originates in another 
body which existed before it and from which it separated. 
In its turn, at a given moment, it separates from its 
mass particular parts, which become the point of 
departure, the germs, of as many new bodies, and so forth. 
In a word it reproduces itself in the same way as it is 
born: by dissociation.”* Just look at that! A scholar of 
repute, a member of the Institute, a professor at the 
Museum of Natural History, and talks like a veritable 
Hegelian: it begins, he says, with dissociation and 
finishes up with it again. And not a word about the 
“moment of flowering” I We ourselves understand how 
very vexing this must be for Mr. Mikhailovsky; but 
there’s nothing to be done—truth, as we know, is dearer 
than Plato. 

Let us once again admit that “the moment of flower¬ 
ing” overthrows the triad. In that case, “keeping to 
Hegel’s terminology, we arrive not at a trichotomy but 
at least at a tetrachotomy, a division into four”. “Hegel’s 
terminology” reminds us of his Encyclopadia. We open 
its first part, and learn from it that there are many cases 
when trichotomy passes into tetrachotomy, and that 
generally speaking trichotomy, as a matter* of fact, is 
supreme only in the sphere of the spirit.® So it turns out 
that oats grow “according to Hegel”, as Van Tieghem 
assures us, and Hegel thinks about oats according to 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, as is evidenced by the Emyclopadie der 
philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse. Marvel upon 
marvel! “She to him, and he to me, and I to the barman 
Peter....” 


Rousseau, Engels and Mikhailovsky 

Another example borrowed by Mr. Mikhailovsky 
firom Engels, to enhghten the “uninitiated”, deals with 
the teachings of Rousseau. 

“According to Rousseau, people in their natural state 
and savagery were equal with the equality of animals. 

* TraiU de hotmique (snd edn.), Paris, 1891, Part I, p. 34. 

■ Enqyclopedie, Enter Theil, § 330, Zusatz. 
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But man is distinguished by his perfectibility, and this 
process of perfection began with the appearance of 
inequality: thereafter every further step of civilisation 
was contradictory: they were ‘steps forward apparently 
towards the perfection of the individual man, but in 
reality towards the decay of the species.... The working 
of metals and agriculture were the two arts the dis¬ 
covery of which produced this great revolution. For the 
poets it is gold and silver, for the philosophers iron and 
corn, which have civilised men and ruined the human 
race’. Inequality continues to develop and, reaching its 
apogee, turns, in the eastern despotisms, once again into 
the universal equality of universal insignificance, i.e 
returns to its point of departure: and thereafter the 
further process in the same way brings one to the 
equality of the social contract.” 

That is how Mr. Mikhailovsky sets out the example 
given by Engels. As is quite obvious, he finds this, too, 
“arguable”. 

“One could make some remark about Engels’ ex¬ 
position; but it is important for us only to know what 
precisely Engels values in Rousseau’s work {Discours sur 
Vorigine et les fondements de Vinegalite parmi les hommes). 
He does not touch upon the question of whether Rous¬ 
seau rightly or wrongly understands the course of history, 
he is interested only in the fact that Rousseau ‘thinks 
dialectically’: he sees contradiction in the very content of 
progress, and disposes his exposition in such a way as to 
make it adaptable to the Hegelian formula of negation 
and negation of negations. And in reality this can be 
done, even though Rousseau did not know the Hegelian 
dialectical formula.” • 

This is only the first outpost attack on “Hegelianism” 
in the person of Engels. Then follows the attack all along 
the line. 

“Rousseau, without knowing Hegel, thought dialec¬ 
tically according to Hegel. Why Rousseau and not 
Voltaire, or not the first man in the street? Because all 
people, by their very nature, think dialectically. Yet it is 
precisely Rousseau who is selected, a rAan who stands 
out among his contemporaries not only by his gifts— 
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in this respect many were not inferior to him—^but in his 
very mental make-up and in the character of his outlook 
on the world. Such an exceptional phenomenon, you 
might think, ought not. to be taken as a test for a general 
rule. But we pick as we choose. Rousseau is interesting 
and important, first of all, because he was the first to 
demonstrate sufficiently sharply the contradictory 
character of civilisation, and contradiction is the essen¬ 
tial condition of the dialectical process. We must however 
remark that the contradiction discerned by Rousseau 
has nothing in common with contradiction in the 
Hegelian sense of the word. The contradiction of Hegel 
lies in the fact that everything, being in a constant 
process of motion and change (and precisely by the 
consistent triple path), is at every given unit of time ‘it’ 
and at the same time ‘not-if. If we leave on one side the 
obUgatoiy three stages of development, contradiction 
is here simply, as it were, the lining of changes, motion, 
development. Rousseau also speaks of the process of 
change. But it is by no means in the very fact of change 
that he sees contradiction. A considerable part of his 
argument, both in the Discours and in his other works, 
can be summarised in the following way: intellectual 
progress has been accompanied by moral retrogression. 
Evidently dialectical thinking has absolutely nothing to 
do with it: there is no ‘negation of negations’ here, but 
only an indication of the simultaneous existence of good 
and evil in the particular group of phenomena. All the 
resemblance to the dialectical process hangs by the 
single word ‘contradiction’. This, however, is only one 
side of the case. Engels in addition sees an obvious 
trichotomy in Rousseau’s argument: after primitive 
equality follows its negation—^inequality, then follows 
the negation- of negations—the equality of all in the 
eastern despotisms, in face of the power of the khan, 
sultan, shah. ‘This extreme degree of inequality is the 
' final point which completes the circle and returns 
us to the point from which we set out.’ But history does 
not stop at this, it develops new inequalities, and so forth. 
The words we‘ have quoted are the actual words of 
Rousseau, and it is they which are particularly dear to 
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Engels, as obvious evidence that Rousseau thinks accord¬ 
ing to Hegel.”i 

Rousseau “stood out among his contemporaries”. 
That is true. What made him stand out? The fact that he 
thought dialectically, whereas his contemporaries were 
almost without exception metaphysicians. His view of 
the origin of inequality is precisely a dialectical view, 
although Mr. Mikhailovsky denies it. 

In the words of Mr. Mikhailovsky, Rousseau only 
pointed out that intellectual progress was accompanied 
in the history of civilisation by moral retrogression. No, 
Rousseau did not only point this out. According to him, 
intellectual progress was the cause of moral retrogression. 
It would be possible to realise this even without reading 
the works of Rousseau: it would be sufficient to recall, 
on the basis of the previous extract, what part was 
played in his work by the working of metals and agri¬ 
culture, which produced the great revolution that 
destroyed primitive equality. But whoever has read 
Rousseau himself has not, of course, forgotten the follow¬ 
ing passage in his Discours sur Vorigine de VinegalitS’. “It 
remains for me to consider and to bring together the 
different hazards which have been able to perfect human 
reason by worsening the human species, making this 
animal widked by making him sociable.” 

This passage is particularly remarkable because it 
illustrates very well Rousseau’s view on the capacity of 
the human race for progress. This peculiarity was 
spoken of a great deal by his “contemporaries” as well. 
But with them it was a mysterious force which, out of its 
own inner essence, brought about the successes of reason. 
According to Rousseau, this capacity never could develop 
of its own accord”. For its development it required con¬ 
stant impulses from outside. This is one of the most 
important specific features of the dialectical view of 
intellectual progress, compared with the metaphysical 
view. We shall have to refer to it again later. At present 
what is important is that the passage just quoted 
expresses with utmost clarity the opinion of Rousseau 

1 

^ All these extracts have been taken from the volume of Russkoye Bogatstvo 
already quoted. ^ 
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as to the causal connection between moral retrogression 
and intellectual progress.^ And this is very important 
for ascertaining the view of this writer on the course 
of civilisation. Mr. Mikhailovsky makes it appear that 
Rousseau simply pointed out a “contradiction”, and 
maybe shed some generous tears about it. In reality 
Rousseau considered this contradiction to be the 
mainspring of the historical development of civilisation. 
The founder of civil society, and consequently the grave¬ 
digger of primitive equality, was the man who first 
fenced off a piece of land and said: “It belongs to me.” 
In other words, the foundation of civil society is property, 
which arouses so many disputes among men, evokes in 
them so much greed, so sp)oils their morality. But the 
origin of property presupposed a certain development of 
“technique and knowledge” (de I’industrie et des 
lumi^res). Thus primitive relations perished precisely 
thanks to this development; but at the time when this 
development led to the triumph of private property, 
primitive relations between men, on their part, were 
already in such a state that their further existence had 
become impossible.^ If we judge of Rousseau by the way 
in which I^. Mikhailovsky depicts the “contradiction” 
he pointed out, we might think that the famous Genevese 
was nothing more than a lachrymose “subjective sociol¬ 
ogist”, who at best was capable of inventing a highly 
moral “formula of progress” for the curing of human 
ills. In reality Rousseau most of all hated just that kind 
of “formula”, and stamped it underfoot whenever he had 
the opportunity. 

Civil society arose on the ruins of primitive relations, 
which had proved incapable of further existence. These 
relations contained within themselves the embryo of 
their own negation. In demonstrating this proposition, 
Rousseau as it were was illustrating in anticipation the 
thought of Hegel, that every phenomenon destroys 
itself, becomes transformed into its own opposite. 

^ For doubters there is another extract: “I have assigned this first degree of 
the decadence of morals to the first moment of the art of letters in all countries 
of the world** (letter to the Abb^ Raynal, in Rousseau’s Works, Paris, 1820, Vol. 
IV, p. 43). 

‘ See the beginningf of Part II of Discwrs sur I'inigaliti, 
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Rousseau’s reflection on despotism may be considered 
a further illustration of this idea. 

Now judge for yourself how much understanding 
of Hegel and Rousseau Mr. Mikhailovsky displays when 
he says: “Evidently dialectical thinking has absolutely 
nothing to do with it”—and when he naively imagines 
that Engels arbitrarily registered Rousseau in the 
dialectical department only on the grounds that 
Rousseau used the expressions “contradiction”, “cycle”, 
“return to the point from which we set out”, etc. 

But why did Engels quote Rousseau, and not anyone 
else? “Why Rousseau and not Voltaire, or not the first 
man in the street? Because all people, by their very 
nature, think dialectically. ...” 

You’re mistaken, Mr. Mikhailovsky: far from all. You 
for one would never be taken by Engels for a dialec¬ 
tician. It would be sufficient for him to read your article: 
“Karl Marx Before the Judgment of Mr. Y. Zhukovsky”, 
for him to put you down without hesitation among the 
incorrigible metaphysicians. 

On dialectical thinking Engels says: “Men thought 
dialectically long before they knew what dialectics was, 
just as they spoke prose long before the term prose was 
known. The law of negation of the negation, which is 
unconsciously operative in nature and in history, and, 
until it had been recognised, also in our heads, was first 
clearly formulated by Hegel.”i As the reader sees, this 
refers to unconscious dialectical thinking, from which it 
is still a very long way to its conscious form. When we say 
that “extremes meet”, we without noticing it express a 
dialectical view of things; when we move we, again 
without suspecting it, are engaged in applied dialectics 
(we already said earlier that motion is the application of 
contradiction). But neither motion nor dialectical 
aphorisms are sufficient to save us from metaphysics in 
the sphere of systematical thought. On the contrary. 
The history of thought shows that for a long time 
metaphysics grew more and more strong—and neces¬ 
sarily had to grow strong—at the expense of primitive 
and naive dialectics; “The analysis of* nature into its 

1 Engek Aitti-Duhrmg (English edn.), p. 
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individual parts, the grouping of the different natural 
processes and natural objects in definite classes, the study 
of the internal anatomy of organic bodies in their mani¬ 
fold forms—these were ■'the fundamental conditions of 
the gigantic strides in our knowledge of nature which 
have been made during the last four hundred years. 
But this method of investigation has also left us as a 
legacy the habit of observing natural objects and 
natural processes in their isolation, detached from the 
whole vast interconnection of things; and therefore 
not in their motion, but in their repose; not as essentially 
changing, but as fixed constants; not in their life but in 
their death. And when, as was the case with Bacon and 
Locke, this way of looking at things was transferred from 
natural science to philosophy, it produced the specific 
limitations of last century, the metaphysical mode of 
thought.”^ 

Thus writes Engels, from whom we also learn that “the 
newer philosophy, on the other hand, although it too 
included brilliant exponents of dialectics (e.g. Descartes 
and Spinoza) had become, especially under English 
influence, more and more rigidly fixed in the so-called 
metaphysical mode of reasoning, by which also the 
French of the eighteenth century, at all events in their 
special philosophical works, were almost 'exclusively 
dominated. But outside philosophy in the restricted 
sense, the French were nevertheless able to produce 
masterpieces of dialectics; we need only recall Diderot’s 
The Nephew of Rameau and Rousseau’s Treatise on the 
Origin of Inequality among Men”.* 

It would seem clear why Engels speaks of Rousseau, 
and not of Voltaire and not of the first man in the street. 
We dare not think that Mr. Mikhailovsky has not read 
that same book of Engels which he quotes, and from 
which he draws the “examples” which he examines. And 
if Mr. Mikhailovsky still pesters Engels with his “first man 
in the street”, it remains to suppose merely that our 
author, here too, has recourse to the “moment” of 
substitution with which we are already familiar, the 
“moment” . . .'of purposeful distortion of the words of 

^ laf,, pp. *7-8. * Ibid., pp. a6»7. 
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his opponent.’ The exploitation of such a “moment” 
might seem to him all the more convenient because 
Engels’ book has not been translated into Russian, nd 
does not exist for readers who don’t know German. Here 
“we pick as we choose”. Here again there is a new 
temptation, and once again “we can’t help but sin”. 

Oh is it true, each god some pleasure feels 
When ’tis our honour tumbles, head over heels? ^ 

But let us take a rest from Mr. Mikhailovsky, and 
return to the German idealists, an und fur sich. 

Freedom and Necessity 

We have said that the philosophy of nature was the 
weak side of these thinkers, whose main services are to 
be sought in various branches of the philosophy of 
history. Now we shall add that it could not be otherwise 
at that time. Philosophy, which called itself the science 
of sciences, always had in it much “worldly content”, 
i.e. it always occupied itself with many purely scientific 
questions. But at different times its “worldly content” 
was different. Thus to confine ourselves here to examples 
from the history of modern philosophy, in the seventeenth 
century the philosophers mainly occupied themselves 
with questidns of mathematics and the natural sciences. 
The philosophy of the eighteenth century utilised for its 
purposes the scientific discoveries and theories of the 
preceding epoch, but itself, if it studied the natural 
sciences, did so perhaps only in the person of Kant. 
In France it was social questions which then came to the 
foreground. The same questions continued mainly to 
preoccupy, although from a different aspect, the 
philosophers of the nineteenth century. Schelling, for 
example, said flatly that he thought the solution of a 
single historical problem to be the most important task of 
transcendental philosophy. What this question was, we shall 
soon see. 

If everything flows and everything changes; if every 
phenomenon negates itself: if there is no such useful 

1 Let the reader not blame us for these quotations froifi “La Belle Heline”. 
We recently read again Mr. Mikhailovsky’s article, Darwinis^f^and the Operettas qf 
Offenbach^ and are still under its potent influence. 
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institution as will not ultimately become harmful, 
changing in this way into its own opposite, it follows that 
it is stupid to seek for “perfect legislation” and that it is 
impossible to invent a structure of society which would be 
the best for all ages and peoples: everything is good in its 
right place and at the right time. Dialectical thinking 
excluded all Utopias. 

It was all the more bound to exclude them because 
“human nature”, that allegedly constant criterion which, 
as we have seen, was invariably used both by the writers 
of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century and the 
Utopian Socialists of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, experienced the common fate of all phenomena: 
it was itself recognised to be variable. 

With this there disappeared that naively idealist view 
of history which was also maintained in equal measure 
both by the writers of the Enlightenment and the 
Utopians, and which is expressed in the words: reason, 
opinions, govern the world. Of course, said Hegel, reason 
governs history, but in the same sense as that in which it 
governs the motion of the heavenly bodies, i.e. in the 
sense of conformity to law. The motion of the heavenly 
bodies conforms to law, but they naturally have no 
conception of that conformity. The same applies to the 
historical progress of humanity. In it, Without any 
doubt, there are particular laws at work; but this does 
not mean that men are conscious of them, and that 
therefore human reason, our knowledge, our “philo¬ 
sophy” are the principal factors in historical progress. 
The owl of Minerva begins to fly only at night. When 
philosophy begins tracing its grey patterns on a grey 
background, when men begin to study their own social 
order, you may say with certainty that that order has 
outlived its day and is preparing to yield place to a new 
order, the true character of which will again become 
clear to mankind only after it has played its historical 
part: the owl of Minerva will once again fly out only at 
night. It is hardly necessary to say that the periodical 
aerial travels of the bird of wisdom are very useful, and 
are even quit6 essential. But they explain absolutely 
nothing; they themselves require explanation and. 
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probably, can be explained, because they too have their 
conformity to law. 

The recognition of conformity to law in the flights of 
the owl of Minerva was the foundation of quite a new 
view of the history of mankind’s intellectual develop¬ 
ment. The metaphysicians of all ages, all peoples and 
all tendencies, once they had acquired a certain philo¬ 
sophical system, considered it to be the truth and all other 
systems to be unquestionably false. They knew only the 
abstract oppositeness of abstract conceptions— truth and 
error. Therefore the history of thought was for them 
only a chaotic tangle of partly melancholy, partly 
ridiculous mistakes, whose wild dance continued right 
up to that blessed moment when, at length, the true 
system of philosophy was invented. That was how J. B. 
Say, that metaphysician among metaphysicians, re¬ 
garded the history of his branch of knowledge. He 
recommended against studying it, because there was 
nothing in it except errors. The dialectical idealists looked 
otherwise at things. Philosophy is the intellectual expression 
of its own age, they said: every philosophy is true for its 
own a^e, and mistaken for any other. 

But if reason governs the world only in the sense of the 
conformity of phenomena to law: if it is not ideas, not 
knowledge, ’ not “enlightenment” that direct men in 
their, so to speak, social housekeeping and in their 
historical progress, where then is human freedom? Where 
is the sphere in which man “judges and chooses” without 
amusing himself, like a child, with some empty toy, 
without serving as a plaything in the hands of some force 
external to himself, even though maybe it is not blind? 

The old but eternally new question of freedom and 
necessity rose up before the idealists of the nineteenth 
century, just as it had arisen before the metaphysicians of 
the preceding century, and as it arose before absolutely 
all the philosophers who had concerned themselves 
with questions of the relationship of existence and thought. 
Like a sphinx it said to each such thinker: unravel 
or I shall devour your system! 

The question of freedom and necessity was precisely 
that problem, the solution of which in Ttf application to 
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history Schelling considered to be the greatest task of 
transcendental philosophy. Did the latter solve it? 
How did that pWlosophy decide it? 

And note: for Sch^ling, as for Hegel, this question 
presented difficulties in its application precisely to 
history. From the purely anthropological point of view 
it could already be considered solved. 

An explanation is necessary here, and in giving it 
we shall ask the reader to pay it particular attention, in 
view of the tremendous importance of the subject. 

The magnetic needle turns to the north. This arises 
from the action of a particular form of matter, which 
itself is subordinated to certain laws: the laws of the 
material world. But for the needle the motions of that 
matter are unnoticed: it has not the least conception of 
them. It imagines that it is turning to the north quite 
independently of any external cause, simply because it 
finds it pleasant so to turn. Material necessity presents itself 
to the needle in the shape of its own free spiritual activity. 

By this example Leibnitz tried to explain his view of 
freedom of will. By a similar example Spinoza explains 
his own quite identical view. 

A certain external cause has communicated to a 
stone a certain quantity of motion. The motion continues, 
of course, for a certain time even after the cause has 
ceased to act. This, its continuation, is necessary according 
to the laws of the material world. But imagine that the stone 
.can think, that it is conscious of its own motion which 
gives it pleasure, but does not know its causes, and does 
not even know that there was any external reason at all 
for that motion. How in that event will the stone conceive 
of its own motion? Inevitably as the result of its own 
desire, its own free choice. It will say to itself: I am mov¬ 
ing because I want to move. “Such is that human free¬ 
dom likewise, of which all men are so proud. Its essence 
amounts to this, that men are conscious of their in¬ 
clinations but do not know the external causes which 
dve rise to those inclinations. Thus a child imagines that 
it is free to desire that milk which constitutes 
its sustenance.'' 

Many even' present-day readers will find such an 
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explsmation “crudely materialistic”, and they will be 
surprised that Leibnitz, an idealist of the purest water, 
could give it. They will say in addition that in any case 
comparison is not proof, and that even less of a proof is 
the fantastic comparison of man with a magnetic needle 
or a stone. To this we shall observe that the comparison 
will cease to be fantastic directly we recall the phenom¬ 
ena which take place every day in the human head. 
The materialists of the eighteenth century were already 
pointing out the circumstance that to every willed 
movement in the brain there corresponds a certain 
motion of the brain fibres. What is a fantasy in respect 
of the magnetic needle or the stone becomes an un¬ 
questionable fact in relation to the brain: a movement of 
matter, taking place according to the fatal laws of 
necessity, is in fact accompanied in the brain by what is 
called the free operation of thought. And as for the 
surprise, quite natural at first sight, on account of the 
materialist argument of the idealist Leibnitz, we must 
remember that, as has already been pointed out, all the 
consistent idealists were monists, i.e. in their outlook 
upon the world there was no place at all for that im¬ 
passable abyss which separates matter from spirit in the 
view of the dualists. In the opinion of the dualists, a 
given aggregation of matter can prove capable of 
thought only in the event of a particle of spirit entering 
into it: matter and spirit, in the eyes of the dualists, are 
two quite independent substances which have nothing 
in common between them. The comparison made by 
Leibnitz will seem wild to him, for the simple reason 
that the magnetic needle has no soul. But imagine that 
you are dealing with a man who argues in this way: 
the needle is really something quite material. But what is 
matter itself? I believe it owes its existence to the spirit, 
and not in the sense that it has been created by the 
spirit, but in the sense that itself it is the spirit, only 
existing in another shape. That shape does not corre¬ 
spond to the true nature of the spirit: it is even directly 
opposed to that nature: but this does not prevent it from 
being a form of existence of the spirit—because, by its 
very nature, the spirit must change into flS*own opposite. 
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You may be surprised by this argument as well, but you 
will agree at all events that the man who finds it con¬ 
vincing, the man who sees in matter only the other 
existence of the spirit'', will not be repelled by explanations 
which attribute to matter the functions of the spirit, or 
which make those functions intimately dependent upon 
the laws of matter. Such a man may accept a materialist 
explanation of spiritual phenomena and at the same time 
give it (whether by far-fetched reasoning or otherwise, is a 
different question) a strictly idealist sense. And that was 
how the German idealists acted. 

The spiritual activity of man is subjected to the laws 
of material necessity. But this in no way destroys human 
freedom. The laws of material necessity themselves are 
nothing else than the laws of action of the spirit. Freedom 
presupposes necessity, necessity passes entirely into freedom, 
and therefore man’s freedom in reality is incomparably 
wider than the dualists suppose when, trying to deUmit 
free activity and necessary activity, they thereby tear 
away from the realm of freedom all that region (even 
in their opinion, a very wide region) which they set 
apart for necessity. 

That was how the dialectical idealists argued. As the 
reader sees, they held firmly to the “magnetic needle” 
of Leibnitz: only that needle was completely transformed, 
or so to speak spiritualised, in their hands. 

But the transformation of the needle did not yet solve 
all the difficulties involved in the question of the relation¬ 
ship between freedom and necessity. Let us suppose that 
the individual is quite free in spite of his subordination 
to the laws of necessity, or moreover just because of that 
subordination. But in society, and consequently in 
history too, we are dealing not with a single individual 
but with a whole mass of individuals. The question 
arises, is not the freedom of each infringed by the freedom 
of the rest? I have formed the intention of doing this and 
that—for example, of realising truth and justice in 
social relations. This my intention has been freely 
adopted by myself, and no less free will be those actions 
of mine with tiie help of which I shall try to put it into 
effect. But tiiy neighbours hinder me in pursumg 
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my aim. They have revolted against my intention, just 
as freely as I adopted it. And just as free are their 
actions directed against me. How shall I overcome the 
obstacles which they create? Naturally, I shall argue with 
them, try to persuade them, and maybe even appeal to 
them or frighten them. But how can I know whether this 
will lead to anything? The French writers of the En¬ 
lightenment used to say; la raison finira par avoir raison. 
But in order that my reason should triumph, I require 
that my neighbours should also recognise it to be their 
reason also. And what grounds have I for hoping that 
this will take place? To the extent that their activity is 
free—and it is quite free—to the extent that, by paths 
unknown to me, material necessity has passed into 
freedom—and, by supposition, it has completely passed 
into freedom—to that extent the acts of my fellow- 
citizens evade any foretelling. I might hope to foresee 
them only on the condition that I could examine them as 
I examine all other phenomena of the world surrounding 
me, i.e. as the necessary consequences of definite causes 
which are already known, or may become known, to me. 
In other words, my freedom would not be an empty 
phrase only if consciousness of it could be accompanied by 
understanding the reasons which give rise to the free acts 
of my neighbours, i.e. if I could examine them from the 
aspect of their necessity. Exactly the same can my neigh¬ 
bours say about my own acts. But what docs this mean? 
This means that the possibility of the free [conscious) historical 
activity of any particular person is reduced to zero, if at the very 
foundation of jue human actions there does not lie necessity 
which is accessible to the understanding of their actor. 

We saw earlier that metaphysical French materialism 
led, in point of fact, to fatalism. For in effect, if the fate 
of an entire people depends on one stray atom, then all 
we have left is to fold our arms, because we are absolutely 
incapable and never will be capable, either of foreseeing 
such tricks on the part of individual atoms or of prevent¬ 
ing them. 

Now we see that idealism can lead to exactly the same 
fatalism. If there is nothing of necessity 'in the acts of 
my fellow-citizens, or if they are inadCessible to my 
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understanding from the angle of their necessity, then all 
I can do is to rely on beneficent Providence: my wisest 
plans, my most generous desires, will be broken against 
the quite unforeseen ^actions of millions of other men. 
In that event, as Lucretius has it, out of everything anything 
may come. 

And it is interesting that the more idealism attempted 
to underline the aspect of freedom in theory, the more it 
would be obliged to reduce it to nothingness in the 
sphere of practical activity, where idealism would not have 
the strength to grapple with chance, armed ivith all the 
powers of freedom. 

This was excellently understood by the dialectical 
idealists. In their practical philosophy necessity was the 
truest and only reliable guarantee of freedom. Even moral 
duty cannot reassure me as to the results of my actions, 
Schelling said, if the results depend only on freedom. 
“/«freedom there must be necessity.’’^ 

But of what necessity, then, can there be any question 
in this case? I am hardly likely to derive much satis¬ 
faction from constant repetition of the thought that 
certain willed movements necessarily correspond to 
certain movements of the substance of the brain. No 
practical calculations can be founded on such an 
abstract proposition, and there is no further prospect of 
progress in this direction, because the head of my 
neighbour is not a glass beehive, and his cerebral fibres 
are not bees: and I could not observe their motions 
even if I knew with certainty—and we are still a long way 
from that situation—that after such and such a move¬ 
ment of such and such a nervous fibre there will follow 
such and such an intention in the soul of my fellow- 
citizen. Consequently we have to approach the study of 
the necessity of human actions from some other angle. 

This is all the more necessary because the owl of 
Minerva flies out, as we know, only in the evening, i.e. the 
social relations between men do not represent the fruit of 
their conscious activity. Men consciously follow their 
private and personal ends. Each of them consciously 
strives, let us *suppose, to round off his own property; 
yet out of the^sum-totel of their individual actions there 
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arise certain social results which perhaps they did not at all 
desire, and certadnly did not foresee. Substantial Roman 
citizens bought up the lands of poor farmers. Each 
of them knew, of course, that thanks to his efforts 
such and such Tullies and Juliuses were becoming land¬ 
less proletarians. But who among them foresaw that 
the great estates would destroy the republic, and with it 
Italy itself? Who among them realised, or could realise, 
the historical consequences of his acquisitiveness? None 
of them could, and none of them did. Yet these were the 
consequences—that thanks to the great estates, both the 
republic and Italy perished. 

Out of the conscious free acts of individual men there 
necessarily follow consequences, unexpected for them 
emd unforeseen by them, which affect the whole of 
society, i.e. which influence the sum-total of mutual 
relationships of the same men. From the realm of freedom we 
thus pass into the realm of necessity. 

If the social consequences of the individual acts of men, 
arrived at unconsciously for themselves, lead to the 
alteration of the social system—which takes place always, 
though far from with equal speed—then new individual 
aims arise before men. Their free conscious activity 
necessarily takes a new form. From the realrri of necessity 
we again pass into the realm of freedom. 

Every necessary process is a process taking place in 
conformity to law. Changes in social relations which are 
unforeseen by men, but which necessarily appear as a 
result of their actions, evidently take place according to 
definite laws. Theoretical philosophy has to discover 
them. 

The same evidently applies to changes introduced into 
the aims of life, into the free activity of men, by the 
changed, social relations. In other words, the passing of 
necessity into freedom also takes place according to definite laws, 
which can and must be discovered by theoretical philosophy. 

And once theoretical philosophy has performed this 
task, it will provide quite new and unshakable foundation 
for practical philosophy. Once I know the laws of social 
and historical progress, I can influence the latter accord¬ 
ing to my aims, without being concemsd either by the 

I 
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tricks of stray atoms or by the consideration that my 
fellow-countrymen, as beings gifted with free will, are 
every moment getting ready for me whole piles of the 
most astonishing surprises. Naturally, I shall not be in a 
condition to go bail for every individual fellow-country¬ 
man, especially if he belongs to the “intellectual class”; 
but in broad outline I shall know the direction of the 
forces of society, and it will remain for me only to rely 
on their resultant to achieve my ends. 

And so if I could arrive, for example, at the blissful 
conviction that in Russia, unlike other countries, it is the 
“foundations of society” that will triumph, this will only 
be to the extent that I succeed in understanding the 
actions of the glorious “Russ” as actions which are in 
conformity to law, and in examining them from the 
standpoint of necessity and not from the standpoint of 
freedom. World history is progress in the consciousness of 
freedom, says Hegel, progress which we must understand in its 
necessity. 

Whence Come Social Relations? 

Further, however well we may have studied “the 
nature of man”, we shall still be far from understanding 
those social results which follow from the actions of 
individual men. Let us suppose that we haVe admitted, 
with the economists of the old school, that striving 
for profit is the chief distinguishing feature of human 
nature. Shall we be in a position to anticipate the forms 
which that striving will take? Given definite social 
relations, known to us—^yes; but these given, definite, 
known social relations will themselves change under the 
pressure of “human nature”, under the influence of the 
acquisitive activity of our fellow-citizens. In what 
direction will they change? This will be just as little 
known to us as that new direction which the striving for 
profit itself will take, in the new and changed social 
relations. We shall find ourselves in quite the same situa¬ 
tion if> together with the German “Katheder Sozial- 
isten”, we begin asserting that the nature of man is not 
exhausted by*the mere striving for profit, but that 
he also has a i*ydcial sense” (Gemeinsinn). This will be a 
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new song to an old tune. In order to emerge from ig¬ 
norance, covered up by more or less learned terminology, 
we have to pass on from the study of the nature of man 
to the study of the nature of social relations', we have to 
understand those relations as a necessary process 
conforming to law. And this returns us to the question: 
on what depends, by what is determined, the nature of social 
relations? 

We saw that neither the materialists of last century 
nor the Utopian Socialists gave a satisfactory reply to 
this question. Did the dialectical idealists succeed in 
answering it? 

No, they too did not succeed, and they did not succeed 
precisely because they were idealists. In order to grasp 
their view, let us recall the argument referred to earlier 
about what depends on what—the constitution on 
manners, or manners on the constitution. Hegel rightly 
remarked on this discussion that the question had been 
put in it quite wrongly, as in reality, although the 
manners of a particular people undoubtedly influence its 
constitution, and its constitution its manners, neverthe¬ 
less both of them represent the result of some “third” 
or special force, which creates both the manners in¬ 
fluencing the constitution and the constitution influencing 
manners. But what, according to Hegel, is this special 
force, this ultimate foundation on which stand both the 
natmre of men and the nature of social relations? This 
force is “Notion” or, what is the same thing, the “Idea”, 
the realisation of which is the whole history of the 
particular people concerned. Every people puts into effect 
its own particular idea, and every particular idea of each 
individual people represents a stage in the development 
of the Absolute Idea. History thus turns out to be, as it 
were, applied logic: to explain a particular historical 
epoch means showing to what stage of the logical devel¬ 
opment of the Absolute Idea it corresponds. But what, 
then, is this “Absolute Idea”? Nothing else than the 
personification of our own logical process. Here is what a 
man says of it who himself passed through a thorough 
grounding in the school of idealis m, al xd himself wm 
passionately devoted to it, but noticed ver'y soon wherein 
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lies the radical defect of this tendency in philosophy: 

“If from real apples, pears, strawberries, almond, I 
form the general idea ‘fruit’; if I go further and imagine 
that my . . . abstract idea, ‘Fruit’ is an entity existing 
outside me, and is indeed the true essence of the pear, 
apple, etc.: then, in the language of speculative philo¬ 
sophy, I am declaring that ‘Fruit’ is the substance of 
the pear, the apple, the almond, etc. I am saying there¬ 
fore that to be a pear is not essential to the pear, and to be 
an apple is not essential to the apple. What is essential 
to these objects ... is the essence which I have extracted 
from them and then foisted on to them, the essence of 
my idea ‘Fruit’. I therefore pronounce apples, pears, 
almonds, etc., to be mere forms of existence [modi) of 
‘Fruit’. My finite understanding, supported by my 
senses, does of course distinguish an apple from a pear, 
and a pear from an almond; but my speculative reason 
pronounces these sensuous differences unessential, in¬ 
different. It sees in the apple the same as in the pear, and 
in the pear the same as in the almond, namely, ‘Fruit’. 
Particular actual fruits are regarded only as semblances, 
whose true essence is their Substance —‘Fruit’. 

“By this method one attains to no great wealth of 
definition. The mineralogist whose whole science con¬ 
sisted in the statement that all minerals'” are really 
‘Mineral’ would be a mineralogist only in his own 
imagination . . . 

“Having reduced the various real fruits to the one 
fruit of its abstraction, ‘Fruit’, speculative philosophy 
in order to attain some appearance of real content, must 
try somehow or other to tod its way back from ‘Fruit’, 
from ‘Substance’, to the profane variety of actual fruits 
—the apple, the pear, the almond, etc. It is as hard to 
produce real fruits from the abstract idea—‘Fruit’— 
as it is easy to produce from real fruits this abstract idea. 
Indeed, it is impossible to arrive at the opposite of an 
abstraction without relinquishing the abstraction. There¬ 
fore the speculative philosopher does relinquish it, but 
in a speculative mystical fashion .. . thus rising above it 
only in appear^fiice. He argues like this: 

“ ‘If apples,almonds and strawberries are really 
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not^g but Substance, Fruit, the question arises why 
Fruit manifests itself to me sometimes as an apple, 
sometimes as a pear, sometimes as an almond, etc. 
Whence comes this diversity of appearance which 
so strikingly contradicts my speculative perception of 
Unity, Substance, Fruit? 

“ ‘This’, answers the speculative philosopher, ‘is because 
the essential Fruit is not dead, undifferentiated, motion¬ 
less, but self-differentiating and self-moved. The diversity 
of profane fruits is significant not only to my sensuous 
understanding, but also to Fruit and to the speculative 
reason themselves. The various profane fruits are 
different manifestations of the life of the One Fruit . . . 
In the apple, the Fruit gives itself an apple-like existence, 
in the pear a pear-like existence ... It sets itself as an 
apple, a pear, an almond, and the differences which 
divide pears from apples and almonds are the self¬ 
differentiations of Fruit: making the particular fruits 
subordinate members of the Life-Process of Fruit’ 

All this is very biting, but at the same time undoubt¬ 
edly just. By personifying our own process of thought in 
the shape of an Absolute Idea, and by seeking in this 
Idea the explanation of all phenomena, idealism thereby 
led itself into a blind alley, out of which it could emerge 
only by abandoning the “Idea”, i.e. by saying good-bye 
to idealism. Here, for example: do the following words of 
Schelling explain to you to any extent the nature of 
magnetism? “Magnetism is a general act of animation, 
the embedding of Unity into Multitude, Concept into 
Diversity? That same invasion of the subjective into the 
objective, which in the ideal ... is self-consciousness, is 
here expressed in being.” These words don’t explain 
anything at all, do they? Just as unsatisfactory are 
similar explanations in the sphere of history. Why did 
Greece fall? Because the idea which constituted the 
principle of Greek life, the centre of the Greek spirit 
(the Idea of the Beautiful), could be only a very short¬ 
lived phase in the development of the world spirit. 
Replies of this kind only repeat the question in a positive 

^ The quotation is from Marx, Tht Holy Family {Gesarlitausgabey Abt. I, Bd. 3, 
SS, 228-9.) I owe this reference and translation to ehi 1 J r mdness of Miss Dona 
Torr.—TtiANs. 
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and, moreover, a pompous form, as it were on stilts. 
He^el, who gave the explanation of the fall of Greece 
which has just been quoted, seems himself to have felt 
this, and hastens to supplement his idealist explanation 
by a reference to the economic reality of ancient Greece. 
He says: ^'Lacedaemon fell mainly on account of inequality of 
property'. And he acts in this way not only where Greece 
is concerned. This, one may say, is his invariable 
approach in the philosophy of history: first a few misty 
references to the qualities of the Absolute Idea, and then 
much more extensive and, of course, much more 
convincing indications of the character and development 
of the property relations of the people to whom he is 
referring. Strictly speaking, in explanations of this 
latter kind there’s really nothing at all idealist left 
and, in having recourse to them, Hegel—^who used to 
say that "idealism proves to be the truth of materialism” —was 
signing a certificate about the poverty of idealism, tacitly 
admitting as it were that in essence matters stand in 
exactly the opposite way, and that materialism proves to 
be the truth of idealism. 

However, the materialism which Hegel here ap¬ 
proached was a quite undeveloped, embryonic material¬ 
ism, and immediately passed once more into idealism 
as soon as he found it necessary to explain whence came 
these or those particular property relations. True, here 
also it would happen that Hegel frequently expressed 
quite materialist views. But as a rule he regarded 
property relations as the realisation of conceptions of 
Kight which developed by their own internal force. 

And so what have we learned about the dialectical 
idealists? 

They abandoned the standpoint of human natiure and, 
thanks to this, got rid of the utopian view of social 
phenomena: they began to examme social life as a 
necessary process, with its own laws. But in a round¬ 
about fiishion, by personifying the process of our logical 
reason (i.e. one of the sides oL toman nature), they returned 
to the same unsatisfactory point of view, and therefore 
the true nature 'of social relations remained incomprehensible 
for them. 
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Now once ag^n a little digression into the sphere of 
our own domestic, Russian philosophy. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has heard from Mr. Filippov, who 
in his turn has heard from the American writer Fraser, 
that all the philosophy of Hegel amounts to “galvanic 
mysticism”. What we have said already of the aims which 
the idealist German philosophy set before itself will be 
enough to show the_ reader how nonsensical is Fraser’s 
opinion. Messrs. Filippov and Mikhailovsky themselves 
feel that their American has gone too far: “It is sufficient 
to recall the successive course and influence (on Hegel) 
of preceding metaphysics, beginning with the ancients, 
with Heraclitus . . .” says Mr. Mikhailovsky, adding 
immediately, however: “Nevertheless the remarks of 
Fraser are in the highest degree interesting, and un¬ 
doubtedly contain a certain element of truth.” We must 
admit, although we cannot but recognise . . . Schedrin 
long ago held up this “formula” to ridicule. But what 
would you have his former assistant, Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
do, when he has undertaken to interpret to the “un¬ 
initiated” a philosopher whom he knows only by hear¬ 
say? Willy-nilly you will go on repeating, with the 
learned air of a scholar, phrases which say nothing. . . . 

Let us however recall the “successive course” of 
development of German idealism. “The experiments in 
galvanism produce an impression on all the thinking 
people of Europe, including the then young German 
philosopher Hegel”, says Mr. Mikhailovsky. “Hegel 
creates a colossal metaphysical system, thundering 
throughout the world, so that there’s no getting away 
from it even on the banks of the river Moskva.” . . . The 
case is represented here as though Hegel had become 
infected with “galvanic mysticism” ffirect from the 
physicists. But Hegel’s system represents only the further 
development of the views of Schelling: clearly the 
infection must have previously influenced the latter. 
So it did, reassiuringly replies Mr. Mikhailovsky, or 
Mr. Filippov, or Fraser: “Schelling, and particularly 
some doctors who had been his pupils, carried the 
teaching of polarity to the last ex trem e.” Very good. 
But the predecessor of Schelling was, as is known, 
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Fichte. How did the gfilvanic infection affect him? 
Mr. Mikhailovsky says nothing about this: probably he 
thinks that it had no influence at all. And he is quite 
right if he really does think so; in order to be convinced 
of this, it is sufficient to read one of the first philosophical 
works of Fichte, Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehref 
Leipzig, 1794. In this work no microscope will discover 
the influence of “galvanism”; yet there, too, appears that 
same notorious “triad” which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, constitutes the main distinguishing feature 
of the Hegelian philosophy, and the genealogy of which 
Fraser, allegedly with “a certain element of truth”, 
traces from the “experiments of Galvani and Volta”. 
. . . We must admit that all this is very strange, although 
we cannot but recognise that nevertheless Hegel, etc., etc. 

The reader knows already what were Schelling’s views 
on magnetism. The defect of German idealism lay not at 
all in its being founded allegedly on an excessive and 
unjustified captivation (in a mystical form) by the 
scientific discoveries of its age, but exactly the reverse 
—^in its attempt to explain all the phenomena of nature 
and history with the help of the process of thought which 
it had personified. 

In conclusion, one comforting piece of, news. Mr. 
Mikhailovsky has discovered that “metaphysics and 
capitalism are most intimately connected; that, to use 
the language of economic materialism, metaphysics is 
an essential component part of the ‘super-structure’ over 
the capitalist form of production, although at the same 
time capital swallows up and adapts to itself all the 
technical advances of science, founded on experiment 
and observation, which is hostile to metaphysics”. 
Mr. Mikhailovsky promises to discuss “this curious 
contradiction” some other time. Mr. Mikhailovsky’s 
examination will be “curious” indeed! Just think: what 
he calls metaphysics underwent a brilliant development 
both in ancient Greece and in Germany of the eighteenth 
and the first half of the nineteenth centuries. Up to 
now it was drought that ancient Greece was not a 
capitalist counto.at all, and in Germany, at the time in¬ 
dicated, capitalism had only just begim to develop. Mr. 
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Mikhailovsky’s research will demonstrate that from the 
point of view of “subjective sociology” this is quite 
untrue, and that precisely ancient Greece and Germany 
in the days of Fichte and Hegel were classical countries of 
capitalism. You see now why this is important. Let our 
author, then, hasten to publish his remarkable discovery. 
Sing, my dear, don’t be shy! 



CHAPTER V 
s 

MODERN MATERIALISM 

The bankruptcy of the idealist point of view in ex¬ 
plaining the phenomena of nature and of social develop¬ 
ment was bound to force, and really did force, thinking 
people (i.e. not eclectics, not dualists) to return to the 
materialist view of the world. But the new materialism 
could no longer be a simple repetition of the teachings of 
the French materialists of the end of the eighteenth 
century. Materialism rose again enriched by all the 
acquisitions of idealism. The most important of these 
acquisitions was the dialectical method, the examination 
of phenomena in their development, in their origin 
and destruction. The genius who represented this new 
direction of thought was Karl Marx. 

Marx was not the first to revolt against idealism. The 
banner of revolt was raised by Ludwig Feuerbach. 
Then, a little later than Feuerbach, the Bauer brothers 
appeared on the literary scene: their views merit 
particular attention on the part of the 'present-day 
Russian reader. 

The views of the Bauers were a reaction against the 
idealism of Hegel. Nevertheless, they themselves were 
saturated through and through with a very superficial, 
one-sided and eclectic idealism. 

We have seen that the great German idealists did not 
succeed in understanding the real nature or discovering 
the real basis of social relations. They saw in social 
development a necessary process, conforming to law, 
and in this respect they were quite right. But when it was 
a question of the prime mover of historical development, 
they turned to the Absolute Idea, the qualities of which 
were to give the ultimate and most profound explanation 
of that process. This constituted the weak side of 
idealism, agaihst which accordingly a philosophical 
revolution first ‘fimke out. The extreme left-wing of the 
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Hegelian school revolted with determination against 
the “Absolute Idea”. 

The Absolute Idea exists (if, of course, it does exist) 
outside time and space and, in any case, outside the 
head of each individual man. Reproducing in its his¬ 
torical development the course of the logical development 
of the Idea, mankind obeys a force alien to itself, stand¬ 
ing outside itself. In revolting against the Absolute Idea, 
the young Hegelians revolted first of all in the name of the 
independent activity of man, in the name of ultimate 
human reason. 

“Speculative philosophy” wrote Edgar Bauer “is very 
mistaken when it speaks of reason as some abstract, 
absolute force. . . . Reason is not an objective abstract 
force, in relation to which man represents only something 
subjective, accidental, passing; no, the dominating 
force is man himself, his consciousness of self, and reason 
is only the strength of that consciousness. Consequently 
there is no Absolute Reason, but there is only reason 
which changes eternally with the development of 
consciousness of self: it does not exist at all in its final 
form, it is eternally changing.”^ 

And so there is no Absolute Idea, there is no abstract 
Reason, but there is only men’s consciousness, the 
ultimate and eternally changing human reason. This is 
quite true; against this even Mr. Mikhailovsky would 
not argue, although as we already know he can find 
everything “arguable” . . . with more or less doubtful 
success. But, strangely enough, the more we underline 
this correct thought, the more difficult becomes our 
position. The old German idealists adapted to the 
Absolute Idea the conformity to law of every process in 
nature and in history. The question arises, to what will 
we adapt this conformity to law when we have destroyed 
its carrier, the Absolute Idea? Let us suppose that in 
relation to Nature a satisfactory reply can be given in a 
few words: we adapt it to the qualities of matter. But 
in relation to history things are far from being as simple: 
the dominating force in history turns out to be man’s 
consciousness of self, eternally changing Ultimate human 

^ Der Streit der Kritik mit Kirche und Staat, Edgar Bauer, Berne, 1844, P* 
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reason. Is there any conformity to law in the develop¬ 
ment of this reason? Edgar Bauer would naturally 
have replied in the affirmative, because for him man, and 
consequently his reason also, were not at all something 
accidental, as we have seen. But if you had asked the 
same Bauer to explain to you his conception of conform¬ 
ity to law in the development of human reason: if you 
had asked him, for example, why in a particular 
historical epoch reason developed in this way, and in 
another epoch in that way, you would have not received 
any reply from him, practically speaking. He would have 
told you that “eternally developing human reason 
creates social forms”, that “historical reason is the 
motive force of world history” and that consequently 
every particular social order proves to be obsolete- 
directly reason makes a new step in its development.^ 
But all these and similar assurances would not be a 
reply to the question, but rather a wandering around the 
question of why human reason takes new steps in its 
development, and why it takes them in this direction 
and not in that. Obliged by you to deal precisely with 
this question, E. Bauer would have hastily put it aside 
with some meaningless reference to the qualities of 
the ultimate, eternally changing human reason, just as 
the old idealists confined themselves to a reference to the 
qualities of the Absolute Idea. 

To treat reason as the motive force of world history, 
and to explain its development by some kind of special, 
immanent, internal qualities meant to transform it into 
something unconditional—or, in other words, to resurrect 
in a new form that same Absolute Idea which they had 
just proclaimed to be buried for ever. The most impor¬ 
tant defect of this resurrected Absolute Idea was the 
circumstances that it peacefully co-existed with the most 
absolute dualism or, to be more precise, even un¬ 
questionably presupposed it. As the processes of nature 
were not conditioned by ultimate, eternally changing 
human reason, two forces turned out to be in existence: 
in nature—matter, in history—Shuman reason. And there 
was no bridge lomi ecting the motion of matter with the 

^ Loe, cit., p. 185. 
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development of reason, the realm of necessity with the 
realm of freedom. That was why we said that the views 
of Bauer were saturated through and through with a 
very superficial, one-sided and eclectical idealism. 

Opinion governs the world—thus declared the writers 
of the French Enlightenment. Thus also spoke, as we 
see, the Bauer brothers when they revolted against 
Hegelian idealism. But if opinion governs the world, 
then the prime movers of history are those men whose 
thought criticises the old and creates the new opinions. 
The Bauer brothers did in fact think so. The essence of 
the historical process reduced itself, in their view, to the 
refashioning by the “critical spirit” of the existing store 
of opinions, and of the forms of life in society conditioned 
by that store. These views of the Bauers were imported 
in their entirety into Russian literature by the author of 
the Historical Letters —who, by the way, spoke not of the 
critical “spirit” but of critical “thought”, because to 
speak of the spirit was prohibited by the Sovremennik.^ 

Once having imagined himself to be the main archi¬ 
tect, the Demiurge of history, the “critically thinking” 
man thereby separates off himself and those like him into 
a special, higher variety of the human race. This higher 
variety is contrasted to the mass, foreign to critical 
thought, and capable only of playing the part of clay in 
the creative hands of “critically thinking” personalities. 
To the “heroes” is contrasted the “crowd”. However 
much the hero loves the crowd, however filled he may be 
with sympathy for its age-long needs and its continuous 
sufferings, he cannot but look down on it from above, he 
cannot but realise that everything depends upon him, 
the hero, while the crowd is a mass alien to every creative 
element, something in the nature of a vast quantity of 
ciphers, which acquire some beneficial significance only 
in the event of a kind, “critically thinking” entity 
condescendingly taking its place at their head. The 
eclectic idealism of the Bauer brothers was the basis of 
the terrible, and one may say repulsive, self-conceit of 

1 “The author of the Historical Letters" (1869) was the Narodnik P. L. Lavrov. 
The Sovremennik was the journal of the revolutionary democMts of the *4os-’6os-— 
Belinsky, Ghernyshevsky, Nekrasov and others—whap^^'jight serfdom and autoc¬ 
racy.*— Trans. 
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the “critically thinking” German “intellectuals” of the 
1840s; to-day, through its Russian supporters, it is 
breeding the same defect in the intelligentsia of Russia. 
The merciless enemy an^ accuser of this self-conceit was 
Marx, to whom we shall now proceed. 

Marx said that the contrasting of “critically thinking” 
personalities with the “mass” was nothing more than a 
caricature of the Hegelian view of history: a view which 
in its turn was only the speculative consequence of the 
old doctrine of the oppositeness of Spirit and Matter. 
“Already in Hegel the Absolute Spirit of history» treats 
the mass as material, and finds its true expression only 
in philosophy. But with Hegel the philosopher is only 
the organ through which the creator of history, the 
Absolute Spirit, later arrives at self-consciousness, after 
a movement has ended. The participation of the philo¬ 
sopher in history is reduced to this subsequent con¬ 
sciousness, for the real movement is carried out by the 
Absolute Spirit unconsciously;* and thus the philosopher 
appears after the event. Hegel is doubly inconsistent: 
first because, while declaring that philosophy constitutes 
the Absolute Spirit’s existence, he refuses to recognise 
the actual philosophical individual as the Absolute 
Spirit; and so, moreover, according to him, the Absolute 
Spirit makes history only in appearance. ‘For as the 
Absolute Spirit becomes conscious of itself as the creative 
World Spirit only in the person of the philosopher and 
only after the event, its manufacture of history exists only 
in the consciousness, the opinion and the conception of 
the philosopher, i.e. only in the speculative imagination. 
Mr. Bruno Bauer* eliminates the inconsistency of Hegel. 
First, he proclaims criticism to be the Absolute Spirit, 
and declares himself to be Criticism. Just as the element 
of criticism is banished from the mass, so the element of 
the mass is banished from criticism. Therefore Criticism 
sees itself embodied not in a mass, but in a small handful 

^ N.B. The same as the Absolute Idea. 

* The reader will not have forgotten the expression of Hegel quoted earlier: 
the owl of Minerva begins to fly only in the evening. 

* Bruno Bauer was th^-9id;r brother of Edgar, mentioned earlier, and the author 
of a book famous in its day, Kritik der evangtlischm GmhichU der Sjmoptiker^ 
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of the chosen, exclusively in Mr. Bauer and his followers. 
Furthermore, Mr. Bauer does away with Hegel’s other 
inconsistency. He no longer, like the Hegelian spirit, 
makes history in imagination and after the event. He 
consciously plays the part of World Spirit in contrast to the 
mass of the rest of mankind; already, in the present, he 
enters into a dramatic relation to that mass; he invents and 
carries out history with a purpose, and upon mature 
meditation. One one side stands the Mass, that material, 
passive, dull and unhistorical element of history. On 
the other side stand: The Spirit, Criticism, Mr. Bruno 
and Co., as the active element from which arises all 
historical action. The act of social transformation is 
reduced to the brain work of critical criticism.”^ 

These lines produce a strange illusion: it seems as 
though they were written, not fifty years ago, but some 
month or so ago, and are directed, not against the 
German left Hegelians, but against the Russian “sub¬ 
jective” sociologists. The illusion becomes still stronger 
when we read the following extract from an article of 
Engels: 

“Self-sufficient Criticism, complete and perfect in 
itself, naturally must not recognise history as it really 
took place, just because this would mean recognising 
the base mass in all its mass massiness: whereas the 
problem is to redeem the mass from its massiness. There¬ 
fore history is liberated from its massiness, and criticism, 
which has a free attitude to its object, summons history, 
saying: ‘You ought to have happened thus and thus.’ 
All the laws of criticism have retrospective force: history 
behaves quite differently before and after its decrees. 
Hence mass history, the so-called real history, deviates 
considerably from critical history.”* 

Who is referred to in this passage? Is it the German 

1 F. Engels und K. Marx, Die heilige Families oder Kritik der Kritischen Kritik, 
Gegen Brtmo Bauer und Consorten. Frankfurt am Main, 1845. pp. 126-8. This book 
is a collection of articles by Engels and Marx directed against various opinions 
expressed in the Critical Criticism, The passage quoted is taken from an article by 
Marx against an article by Bruno Bauer. It was also from Marx that the passage 
quoted m the preceding chapter was taken. 

[The passage is in chapter 6—by Marx—of The Holy Family {Gesamtausgabe, 
Abt, I, 3, SS. 257-8) .—Trans.] » 

* Ibid», S. 183. 
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writers of the ’40s, or some of our contempotary “sociolo¬ 
gists”, who gravely discourse on the theme that the 
Catholic sees the course of historical events in one way, 
the Protestant in another, the monarchist in a third, 
the republican in a fourth: and that therefore a good 
subjective person not only can, but must, invent for 
himself, for his own spiritual use, such a history as 
would fuUy correspond to the best of ideals? Did Engels 
really foresee our Russian stupidities? Not at all! 
Naturally, he did not even dream of them, and if his 
irony, half a century later, fits our subjective thinkers 
like a glove, this is to be explained by the simple fact 
that our subjective nonsense has absolutely nothing 
original in it: it represents nothing more than a cheap 
provincial print from a caricature of that same “Hegel¬ 
ianism” against which it wars so unsuccessfully. . . . 

From the point of view of “critical Criticism”, all 
great historical conflicts amounted to the conflict of 
ideas. Marx observes that ideas “were worsted” eveiy 
time they did not coincide with the real economic 
inljerests of that social stratum which at the particular 
time was the bearer of historical progress. It is only the 
understanding of those interests that can give the key to 
understanding the true course of historical development. 

We already know that the French writers of the 
Enlightenment themselves did not close their eyes to 
interests, and that they too were not averse to turning to 
them for an explanation of the given condition of a 
given society. But with them this view of the decisive 
importance of interests was only a variation of the 
“formula” that opinions govern the world: according 
to them, the interests themselves depend on men’s 
opinions, and change with changes in the latter. Such an 
interpretation of the significance of interests represents 
the triumph of idealism in its application to history. It 
leaves far behind even German dialectical idealism, 
according to the sense of which men discover new 
material interests every time the Absolute Idea finds it 
necessary to take a new step in its logical development. 
Marx understands the significance of material interests 
quite otherwise; 
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To the ordinary Russian reader the historical theory 
of Marx seems some kind of disgraceful libel on the 
human race. G. I. Uspensky, if we are not mistaken, in 
his Ruin, has an old woman, the wife of some official who 
even in her death-bed delirium obstinately goes on 
repeating the shameful rule by which all her life she 
was guided; “Aim at the pocket, the pocket!” The 
Russian intelligentsia naively imagines that Marx 
attributes this base rule to all mankind: that he asserts 
that, whatever the sons of man have busied themselves 
with, they have always, exclusively and consciously 
“aimed at the pocket”. The selfless Russian “intellec¬ 
tual” naturally finds such a view just as “unsympa¬ 
thetic” as the theory of Darwin is “unsympathetic” for 
some official dame who imagines that the whole sense of 
that theory amounts to this outrageous proposition, that 
she, forsooth, a most respectable official’s lady, repre¬ 
sents nothing more than a monkey dressed up in a 
bonnet. In reality Marx slanders the “intellectuals” 
just as little as Darwin does official dames. 

In order to understand the historical views of Marx, 
we must recall the conclusions at which philosophy and 
social and historical science had arrived in the period 
immediately preceding his appearance. The French 
historians cif the Restoration came as we know to the 
conclusion that “civil conditions”, “property relations”, 
constitute the basic foundation of the entire social order. 
We know also that the same conclusion was arrived at, 
in the person of Hegel, by idealist German philosophy 
—against its will, against its spirit, simply on account of 
the inadequacy and bankruptcy of the idealist explana¬ 
tion of history. Marx, who took over all the results 
of the scientific knowledge and philosophic thought of 
his age, agrees completely about the conclusion just 
mentioned with the French historians and with Hegel. 
I became convinced, he said, that “legal relations, such as 
forms of the State, are to be grasped neither from them¬ 
selves, nor from the so-called general development 
of the human mind; but rather have their roots in the 
material conditions of life, the sum-total of which Hegel, 
following the precedent of the English and French of 

K 
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the eighteenth century, grouped under the name of 
‘civil society’; but that the anatomy of civil society is to 
be sought in political economy.” ^ 

N 

The Historical Theory of Marx 

But on what then depends the political economy of 
the given society? Neither the French historians, nor the 
Utopian Socialists nor Hegel have been able to reply to 
this at all satisfactorily. All of them, directly or indirectly, 
referred to human nature. The great scientific merit of 
Marx lies in this, that he approached the question from 
the diametrically opposite side, and that he regarded 
man’s nature itself as the eternally changing result of 
historical progress, the cause of which lies outside man. 
In order to exist, man must support his organism, 
borrowing the substances he requires from the external 
nature surrounding him. This borrowing presupposes a 
certain action of man on that external nature. But, 
“acting on external nature, man changes his own 
nature”. In these few words is contained the essence of 
the whole historical theory of Marx, although naturally, 
taken by themselves, they do not provide an adequate 
understanding of it, and require explanations. 

Franklin called man “a tool-maiing anim'al”. The use 
and production of tools in fact does constitute the 
distinguishing feature of man. Darwin contests the 
opinion that only man is capable of the use of tools, and 
gives many examples which show that in an embryonic 
form their use is characteristic for many mammals. 
And he naturally is quite right from his point of view, 
i.e. in the sense that in that notorious “human nature” 
there is not a single feature which is not to be found in 
some other variety of animal, and that therefore there is 
absolutely no foundation for considering man to be some 
special being and separating him on into a special 
‘‘kingdom”. But it must not be forgotten that quantitative 
differences pass into qualitative. What exists as an embryo 

in one species of animal can become the distinguishing 
<1 

^ K. Marx, Preface to A^roniHbution to the Critique of Political Economy (1859).— 
Trans. 
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feature of another species of animal. This particularly 
applies to the use of tools. An elephant breaks off 
branches and uses them to brush away flies. This is 
interesting and instructive. But in the history of the 
development of the species “elephant” the use of 
branches in the fight against flies probably played no 
essential part; elephants did not become elephants 
because their more or less elcphant-like ancestors brushed 
off flies with branches. It is quite otherwise with man.^ 

The whole existence of the Australian savage depends 
on his boomerang, just as the whole existence of modern 
Britain depends on her machines. Take away from the 
Australian his boomerang, make him a tiller of the soil, 
and he of necessity will change all his mode of life, all 
his habits, all his manner of thinking, all his “nature”. 

We have said: make him a tiller of the soil. From the 
example of agriculture it can clearly be seen that the 
process of the productive action of man on nature 
presupposes not only the implements of labour. The 
implements of labour constitute only part of the means 
necessary for production. Therefore it will be more 
exact to speak, not of the development of the implements 
of labour, but more generally of the development of the 
means of production, the productive forces —although it 
is quite certain that the most important part in this 
development belongs, or at least belonged up to the 
present day (until important chemical industries 
appeared) precisely to the implements of labour. 

In the implements of labour man acquires new organs, 
as it were, which change his anatomical structure. From 
the time that he rose to the level of using them, he has 
given quite a new aspect to the history of his develop¬ 
ment. Previously, as with all the other animals, it 
amounted to changes in his natural organs. Since that 
time it has become first of all the history of the perfecting 
of his artificial organs, the growth of his productive forces. 

Man— the tool-making animal —is at the same time a 
social, animal, originating in ancestors who for many 

^ “So thoroughly is the use of tools the exclusive attrijpute of man that the 
discovery of a single artificially-shaped flint in the drift or cave-breccia is deemed 
proof enough that man has been there.” Prehistoridtian^ by Daniel Wilson, Vol. 
I* pp. 151-2, London, 1876. ^ , 
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generations lived in more or less large herds. For us it is 
not important at this point why our ancestors began to 
live in herds—the zoologists have to ascertain, and are 
ascertaining, this—bu^ from the point of view of the 
philosophy of history it is extremely important to note 
that from the time the artificial organs of man began to 
play a decisive part in his existence, his social life itself 
began to change, in accordance with the course of 
development of his productive forces. 

“In production, men not only act on nature but also 
on one another. They produce only by co-operating in a 
certain way and mutually exchanging their activities. 
In order to produce, they enter into definite eonnections 
and relations with one another, and only within and 
through the medium of these soeial connections and 
relations docs their action on nature, does production, 
take place. 

The artificial organs, the implements of labour, thus 
turn out to be organs not so much of individual as of 
social man. That is why every essential change in them 
brings about changes in the social structure. 

“These social relations into which the producers enter 
with one another, the conditions under which they 
exchange their activities and participate in the whole act 
of production, will naturally vary according to the 
character of the means of production. With the invention 
of a new instrument of warfare, fire-arms, the whole 
internal organisation of the army necessarily changed; 
the relationships within which individuals can constitute 
an army and act as an army were transformed and the 
relations of different armies to one another also changed. 
Thus the social relations within which individuals 
produce, the social relations of production, are altered, 
transformed, with the change and development of the 
material means of production, the forces of production. 
The production relations in their totality constitute 
what is called the social relations, society, and moreover 
society at a definite stage of historical development, 
society with a, special distinctive character. Ancient so¬ 
ciety, feudal society, bourgeois society are such totalities 

^ Karl Marx, Wage Labour and Capital. 
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of production relations, each of which at the same time 
denotes a particular stage of development in the history 
of mankind.”^ 

It is hardly necessary to add that the earlier stages 
of human development represent also no less distinct 
totalities of production relations. It is equally un¬ 
necessary to repeat that, at these earlier stages too, the 
state of the productive forces had a decisive influence on 
the social relations of men. 

At this point we must pause in order to examine some, 
at first sight fairly convincing, objections. 

The first is as follows. 

No one contests the great importance of the im¬ 
plements of labour, the vast role of the forces of produc¬ 
tion in the historical progress of mankind—the Marxists 
are often told—but it was man who invented the imple¬ 
ments of labour and made use of them in his work. 
You yourselves recognise that their use presupposes a 
comparatively very high degree of intellectual develop¬ 
ment. Every new step forward in the perfecting of the 
implements of labour requires new efforts of the human 
intellect. Efforts of the intellect arc the cause, and the 
development of the productive forces the consequence. 
Therefore the intellect is the prime mover of historical 
progress, wTiich means that those men were right who 
asserted that opinions govern the world, i.e. that human 
reason is the governing clement. 

Nothing is more natural than such an observa¬ 
tion, but this does not prevent it from being ground¬ 
less. 

Undoubtedly the use of the implements of labour 
presupposes a high development of the intellect in 
the animal man. But see the reasons which modern 
natural science gives as an explanation for this develop¬ 
ment. 

“Man could not have attained his present dominant 
position in the world without the use of his hands, 
which are so admirably adapted to act in obedience to 
his will”, says Darwin.* This is not a new idea: it was 
i Ibid. ^ * 

* * The Descent of Man, Part I, ch. a. 
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previously expressed by Helvetius. But Helvetius, who 
was never able to take his stand firmly on the viewpoint 
of evolution, was not able to clothe his own thought 
in any form at all prdbable. Darwin put forward in its 
defence an entire arsenal of arguments, and although 
they all naturally have a purely hypothetical character, 
still in their sum-total they are sufficiently convincing. 
What does Darwin say, then? Whence did quasi-man 
get his present, quite human hands, which have exercised 
such a remarkable influence in promoting the successes 
of his “intellect”? Probably they were formed in Virtue 
of certain peculiarities of the geographical environment 
which made useful a physiological division of labour 
between the front and rear limbs. The successes of 
“intellect” appeared as the remote consequence of this 
division and—again in favourable external circumstances 
—^became in their turn the immediate reason for the 
^pearance of man’s artificial organs, the use of tools. 
These new artificial organs rendered new services to his 
intellectual development, and the successes of “intellect” 
again reflected themselves upon the organs. We have 
before us a long process in which cause and consequence 
are constantly changing. But it would be a mistake to 
examine this process from the standpoint of simple 
interaction. In order that man should take advantage of 
the successes already achieved by his “intellect” to 
perfect his artificial implements, i.e. to increase his power 
over nature, he had to be in a certain geographical 
environment, capable of providing him with (i) materials 
necessary for that perfecting, (ii) the object the working 
up of which would presuppose perfected implements. 
Where there were no metals, the intellect of social man 
alone could not in any circumstances lead him beyond 
the boundaries of the “polished stone period”; and in 
just the same way in order to pass on to the pastoral 
and agricultural life he required certain fauna and flora, 
without which “intellect would have remained motion¬ 
less”. But even this is not all. The intellectual develop¬ 
ment of primitive societies was bound to proceed the 
more quickly, the neater were the mutual connections 
between them, ana these connections were,* of course, 
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the more frequent, the more varied were the geographical 
conditions of the localities which they inhabited, i.e. the 
less similar, consequently, were the products of one 
locality and those of another.^ Lastly, all know how 
important in this respect are the natural means of 
communication. It was already Hegel who said that 
mountains divide men, seas and rivers bring them 
together.* 

Geographical environment exercises no less decisive an 
influence on the fate also of larger societies, the fate of 
States arising on the ruins of the primitive clan organisa¬ 
tions. “It is not the mere fertility of the soil but the 
differentiation of the soil, the variety of its natural 
products, the changes of the seasons, which form the 
physical basis for the social division of labour, and which, 
by changes in the natural surroundings, spur man on to 
the multiplication of his wants, his capabilities, his means 
and modes of labour. It is the necessity of bringing a 
natural force under the control of society, of economising, 
of appropriating or subduing it on a large scale by the 
work of man’s hand, that first plays the decisive part in 
the history of industry. Examples are the irrigation 
works in Egypt, Lombardy, Holland, or in India and 
Persia where irrigation, by means of artificial canals, not 
only supplies the soil with the water indispensable to it, 
but also carries down to it, in the shape of sediment from 
the hills, mineral fertilisers. The secret of the flourish¬ 
ing state of industry in Spain and Sicily under the 

1 In the well-known book of von Martins, on the primitive inhabitants of 
Brazil, several interesting examples can be found which show how important are 
what seem to be the most insignificant peculiarities of various localities, in devel¬ 
oping mutual relations between their inhabitants. 

® However, it must be observed about the sea that it does not always bring men 
together. Ratzel {{Antropo-geographie, Stuttgart, 1882, p. 92) justly remarks that at 
a certain low stage of development the sea is an absolute frontier, i.e. it renders 
impossible any relations whatsoever between the peoples it divides. For their part, 
relations which are made possible originally only by the characteristics of geo¬ 
graphical environment leave their impression on the physiognomy of primitive 
tribes. Islanders are markedly distinguished from those dwelling on continents. 
“The inhabitants of islands are in some cases totally different from those of the 
nearest mainland or the nearest larger island; but even where they originally 
belonged to the same race or group of peoples, they are always widely different 
from the latter; and indeed one can add, as a rule, that they differ more widely 
than do the corresponding branches of this race or group clh the mainland among 
themselves” (p. 96). Here is repeated the same litv as in the formation of the 
species and varieties of animals. 
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dominion of the Arabs lay in their irrigation works”.* 
Thus only thanks to certain particular qualities of the 
geographical environment could our anthropomorphic 
ancestors rise to that height of intellectual development 
which was necessary to transform them into tool-making 
animals. And in just the same way only certain peculiar¬ 
ities of the same environment could provide the scope 
for using in practice and constantly perfecting this new 
capacity of “toolmaking”. In the historical process of the 
development of productive forces, the capacity of man 
for “toolmaking” has to be examined first of all as a 
constant magnitude, while the surrounding external con¬ 
ditions for the use of this capacity in practice have to be 
regarded as a constantly varying magnitude.^ 

The difference in results {the stages of cultural develop¬ 
ment) achieved by various human societies is explained 
precisely by the fact that environment did not permit the 
various human tribes to make practical use to an equal 
extent of their capacity to “invent”. There is a school of 
anthropologists who trace the origin of the difference 

1 Marx, Capital, Vol. I (English edn.), pp. 522-3. In a footnote Marx adds: 
**One of the material bases of the power of the State over the small disconnected 
producing organisms in India was the regulation of the water supply. The 
Mahometan rulers of India understood this better than their English successors.** 
We may compare with the opinion of Marx, quoted above, the opinion of a most 
recent investigator: “Among the gifts which living Nature offers tb men, that to be 
prized most highly is not material wealth, but energy, or rather the means of 
producing energy’* (Ratzel, loc, ciU, p. 343). 

* “We must beware”, says L. Geiger, “of ascribing to premeditation too great a 
part in the origin of implements. The discovery of the first implements of the 
highest importance took place, of course, by accident, like many great discoveries 
of modern times. I’hcy were of course rather discovered than invented. I arrived 
at this view in particular on account of the circumstance that the names of im¬ 
plements never arise from their manufacture, that those names never have a 
genetic character, but arise from the use which is made of the implement. Thus, 
in the German language Scheere (scissors). Sage (saw), Hacke (pick-axe) are objects 
which shear {scheeren), saw {sagen), hack {hacken)* This law of language must all 
the more attract our attention because the names of devices which do not represent 
tools arc formed by a genetic or passive method, from the material or from the 
work of which or thanks to which they arise. Thus, a skin as a receptacle for 
wine in many languages originally means the skin torn off an animal: to the 
German Schlauch corresponds the English slough (snakeskin) : the Greek askos is 
simultaneously a skin in the sense of receptacle, and the skin of a beast. Here, 
consequently language shows us quite evidently how and out of what was manu¬ 
factured the device called a skin. It is otherwise in relation to implements; and 
they at first—if we base ourselves on lan^age—^were not manufactured at all. 
Thus the first knife cc^ld be found by acciden^ and I would say made use of in 
play, in the shape of a sharpened stone.** Die urgeschichte der Menschheit im LUhte 
der Spracke. Mit besonderer Betiehung avf die Entstehung des Werkzeugs, pp. 36-7 (in 
the collection, ErUwickelungsgeschichte der Menschheit, Stuttgart, 1878), 
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in results mentioned in the different qualities of the 
races of man. But the view of this school cannot stand up to 
criticism: it represents only a new variation of the old 
method of explaining historical phenomena by references 
to “human nature” (or here, references to racial nature), 
and in its scientific profundity it has not gone very 
much farther than the views of Moliere’s doctor, who 
sagely proclaimed that opium sends one to sleep because 
it has the quality of sending to sleep (a race is backward 
because it has the quality of backwardness). 

Acting on external nature, man changes his own 
nature. He develops all his capacities, among them also 
the capacity of “toolmaking”. But at any given time the 
measure of that capacity is determined by the measure of the 
development of productive forces already achieved. 

The Development of Productive Forces 

Once an implement of labour has become an object of 
production, the very possibility—as well as the greater 
or lesser degree—of perfecting its manufacture entirely 
depends on the implements of labour with the help of 
which it is manufactured. This is comprehensible to any 
one even without explanation. But this is what, for 
example, may seem quite incomprehensible at first 
glance. Plutarch, when mentioning the inventions made 
by Archimedes during the siege of Syracuse by the 
Romans, finds it necessary to apologise for the inventor. 
It is, of course, indecent for a philosopher to occupy 
himself with things of this kind, he reflects, but ArcH- 
medes was justified by the extremity in which his country 
found itself. We ask, who would now think of seeking for 
circumstances which extenuate the guilt of Edison^ We 
nowadays do not consider shameful—quite the opposite 
—the use by man in practice of his capacity for mech¬ 
anical inventions, while the Greeks (or if you prefer the 
Romans), as you see, took quite a different view of this. 
Hence the course of mechanical discovery and invention 
among them was bound to proceed—and actually did 
proceed—incomparably more slowly than amongst 
ourselves. Here once again it migl\J seefti that opinions 
govern the world. 
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But whence did the Greeks derive such a strange 
“opinion”? Its origin cannot be explained by the 
qualities of the human “intellect”. It remains only 
to recall their social relations. The societies of Greece 
and Rome were, as we know, societies of slave-owners. 
In such societies all physical labour, all the work of 
production, fall to the lot of the slaves. The free man is 
ashamed of such labour, and therefore naturally there is 
established a contemptuous attitude even to the most 
important inventions which bear on the processes of 
production—and among them to the mechanical in¬ 
ventions. That is why Plutarch looked on Archimedes in 
a very different way from that in which we now regard 
Edison. 1 But why was slavery established in Greece? 
Was it not because the Greeks, on account of some errors 
of their “intellect”, considered the slave-owning order 
to be the best? No, it was not because of that. There was 
a time when the Greeks also had no slavery, and at that 
time they did not at all consider the slave-owning social 
order to be natural and inevitable. Later on, slavery 
arose among the Greeks, and gradually began to play 
a more and more important part in their life. Then the 
view of the citizens of Greece also changed: they began 
to defend slavery as a quite natural and unquestionably 
essential institution. But why, then, did slavery arise 
and develop among the Greeks? Probably for the same 
reason that it arose and developed in other countries 
as well, at a certain stage of their social development. 
And this reason is well known: it consists in the state of 
the productive forces. For, in fact, in order that it 
should be more profitable for me to make my conquered 
enemy into a slave, rather than into roast meat, it 

^ “For the art of mechanics ,.. was first originated by Eudoxus and Archytas* 
who embellished geometry with its subtleties, and gave to problems incapable of 
proof by word and diagram a support derived from mechanical illustrations that 
were patent to the senses.... But Plato was incensed at this, and inveighed against 
them as corrupters and destroyers of the pure excellence of geometry, which thus 
turned her back upon the incorporeal things of abstract thought and descended to 
the things of sense, making use, moreover, of objects which required much mean 
and manual labour. For this reason mechanics was made entirely distinct from 
geometry, and being for a long time ignored by philosophers came to be regarded 
as one of the militaiV arts,” Plutarch, Lifo of Marcellus (Locb Classical Library, 
London, 1917), ch, XIV. Aflhe reader \^1 sec, Plutarch’s view was far from new 
at that time. 
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is necessary that the product of his unfree labour should 
be able to maintain not only his own existence but, at 
least in part, mine too: in other words, there is necessary 
a certain stage of development of the productive forces 
at my disposal. And it is precisely through this door that 
slavery enters history. Slave labour is not very favourable 
to the development of the productive forces; in conditions 
of slavery it advances extremely slowly, but still it does 
advance. Finally there arrives a moment at which the 
exploitation of slave labour proves to be less advantag¬ 
eous than the exploitation of free labour. Then slavery 
is abolished, or gradually dies out. It is shown to the door 
by that same development of the productive forces 
which introduced it into history. ^ Thus we, returning to 
Plutarch, see that his view of Archimedes’ inventions 
was conditioned by the state of the productive forces of 
his age. And as views of this kind undoubtedly have a 
vast influence on the further course of discovery and 
invention, we can say all the more that for every given 
people, at every given period of its history, the further development 
of its productive forces is determined by their condition in the 
period under examination. 

Naturally, wherever we have to deal with inventions 
and discoveries, we deal also with “reason”. Without 
reason discoveries and inventions would have been just 
as impossible as they were before man appeared on the 
earth. The teaching we are setting forth does not at all 
leave out of account the role of reason; it only tries to 
explain why reason at every given time acted in this way, 
arid not otherwise; it does not despise the successes of 
reason, but only seeks to find a sufficient cause for them. 

Lately another objection has begun to be made to the 


^ It is known that for a long time the Russian peasants themselves could have, 
and not infrequently did have, their own serfs. The condition of a serf could not be 
attractive to a peasant. But in the then state of the productive forces of Russia 
not a single peasant could find that condition abnormal. A “little peasant” who 
had made some money just as naturally began to think about buying serfs as a 
Roman freedman strove to acquire slaves. The slaves who revolted under the 
leadership of Spartacus waged war with their lords, but not with slavery; if they 
had succeeded in winning their freedom, they would themselves, in favourable 
circumstances, and with the most tranquil conscience, have become slaveowners. 
Willy-nilly one recalls at this point the words of Schelling, ^hich acquire a new 
meaning, that freedom must be necessary. History sho^s that any of the forms of 
freedom makes its appearance only where it becomes an economic necessity. 
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same teaching, and we shall leave Mr. Kareyev to set it 
forth: 

“In course of time”, says this writer, having more or 
less successfully expounded the historical philosophy of 
Engels, “Engels supplemented his view by new con¬ 
siderations which introduced an essential alteration. 
If previously he had recognised as the foundation of the 
material conception of history only the investigation of 
the economic structure of society, later on he recognised 
as equally important the study of family structure. 
This took place under the influence of new conceptions 
of the primitive forms of marriage and family relations, 
which forced him to take into account not only the 
process of the production of products but also the process 
of the reproduction of human generations. In this respect 
the influence came in part from Morgan’s ^Ancient 
Society ”, etc. 1 

And so, if earlier Engels “recognised as the foundation 
of the material” (?) “conception of history the in¬ 
vestigation of the economic structure of society”, later 
on, “having recognised as equally important” etc., he, 
practically speaking, ceased to be an “economic” 
materialist. Mr. Kareyev sets forth this event in the tone 
of a dispassionate historian, while Mr. Mikhailovsky 
“skips and jumps” on the same subject; ’but both of 
them say essentially one and the same thing, and both 
repeat what before them was said by the extremely 
superficial German writer Weisengriin in his book, 
Entwickelungsgesetze der Menschheit. 

It is quite natural that such a remarkable man as 
Engels, who during whole decades followed attentively 
the advance of science of his time, very substantially 
“supplemented” his basic view of tlxe history of 
humanity. But there are supplements and supplements, 
as there are “fagot et fagot”. In this case the whole 
question is, did Engels change his views as a result of 
the “supplements” which were introduced in them? 
Was he really obliged to recognise, side by side with the 
development of “production”, the action of another 
factor, allegedly “jgqually important” with the first? 

^ See Economic Materialism in History, in Vestnik Tevropy, August^ P* 
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It is easy for anyone to reply to this question who has 
even the least willingness to make an attentive and 
serious approach to it. 

Elephants sometimes beat off flies with branches, 
says Darwin. We have remarked in this connection that 
nevertheless these branches play no essential part in the 
life of elephants, and that the elephant did not become 
an elephant because he used branches. But the elephant 
multiplies. The male elephant has a certain relationsliip 
with the female. The male and the female have a certain 
relationship with their young. It is clear that these 
relations have not been created by “branches”: they 
have been created by the general conditions of life of 
this species, conditions in which the role of a “branch” is 
so infinitely small that it can without error be equated to 
zero. But imagine that in the life of the elephant the 
branch begins to acquire a more and more important 
significance, in the sense that it begins more and more to 
influence the structure of those general conditions on 
which depend all the habits of elephants, and in the long 
run their very existence. Imagine that the branch has 
acquired at length a decisive influence in creating these 
conditions. Then we shall have to recognise that it 
determines in the long run also the relations of the male 
elephant with the female and with his young. Then we 
shall have to recognise that there was a time when the 
“family” relations of elephants developed independently 
(in the sense of their relation with the branch), but that 
later on there came a time when those relations began to 
be determined by the branch. Will there be anything in 
such an admission? Absolutely nothing, except the 
strangeness of the very hypothesis that a branch might 
suddently acquire a decisive importance in the life of the 
elephant. And we know ourselves that in relation to the 
elephant this hypothesis cannot but seem strange; but 
in application to the history of man things are different. 

Man only gradually separated off from the animal 
world. There was a time when in the life of our anthro¬ 
poid ancestors tools played just as insignificant a part as 
branches play in the life of the elephant. lAiring this very 
long period, the relations between tte anthropoid males 
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and the anthropoid females, just as the relations between 
each and their anthropoid young, were determined by 
the general conditions of life of this species, which bore 
no relation whatsoever to the implements of labour. On 
what did then depend the “family” relations of our 
ancestors? It is the naturalists who must explain this: 
the historian has as yet nothing to do in this sphere. 
But now the implements of labour begin to play a more 
and more important part in the life of man, the produc¬ 
tive forces develop more and more, and there comes at 
length a moment when they acquire a decisive influence 
on the whole structure of social, and among them of 
family, relations. At this point begins the work of the 
historian', he has to show how and why the family 
relations of our ancestors changed in connection with 
the development of their productive forces, how the 
family developed in accordance with economic relations. 
But obviously, once he sets about such an explanation, 
he has in studying the primitive family to reckon not only 
with economics: for people multiplied even before the 
implements of labour acquired their decisive significance 
in human life: even before this time there existed some 
kind of family relations which were determined by the 
general conditions of existence of the species homo sapiens. 
What then has the historian to do here? He will have, 
first of all, to ask for a service record of this species 
from the naturalist, who is passing over to him the further 
study of the development of man; and he will have 
secondly to supplement this record “out of his own 
resources”. In other words he will have to take the 
“family”, as it came into existence, shall we say, in the 
zoological period of the development of humanity, and 
then show what changes were introduced into it during 
the historical period, under the influence of the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces, in consequence of changes 
in economic relations. That is all Engels says. And we 
ask: when he says this, is he in the least changing his 
“original” view of the significance of the productive 
forces in the history of humanity? Is he accepting, side 
by side with the working of this factor, the worlong of 
some other, “of equal importance”? It would seem that 
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he is changing nothing, it would seem that he is accept¬ 
ing no such factor. Well, but if he is not, then why do 
Messrs. Weisengriin and Kareyev talk about a change in 
his views, why does Mr. Mikhailovsky skip and jump? 
Most probably because of their own thoughtlessness. 

“But after all, it is really strange to reduce the history 
of the family to the history of economic relations, even 
dining what you call the historical period”, shout our 
opponents in chorus. It may be strange, and maybe it 
is not strange: this is arguable, we shall say in the words 
of Mr. Mikhailovsky. And we don’t mind arguing with 
you, gentlemen, but only on one condition: during the 
argument behave seriously, study attentively the mean¬ 
ing of our words, don’t attribute to us your own in¬ 
ventions, and don’t hasten to discover in us contradic¬ 
tions which neither we nor our teachers have, or ever 
had. Are you agreed? Very well, let’s argue. 

Scientists and Marxism 

One cannot explain the history of the family by the 
history of economic relations, you say: it is narrow, one¬ 
sided, unscientific. We assert the contrary, and turn to 
the mediation of specialist investigators. 

Of course you know the book of Giraud-Teulon: Les 
Origines de la Famille? We open this book which you know, 
and we find in it for example the following passage: 

“The reasons which brought about the formation 
within the primitive tribe” (Giraud-Teulon says, in 
point of fact, “within the horde”) “of separate family 
groups are evidently connected with the growth in 
wealth of this tribe. The introduction into use, or the 
discovery, of some grain, the domestication of new 
species of animals, could be a sufficient reason for 
radical transformations in savage society: all great 
successes of civilisation always coincided with profound 
changes in the economic life of the population” (p. 138).^ 

A few pages finrther on we read: 

“Apparently the transition from the system of female 
kinship to the system of male kinship was particularly 
heralded by conflicts of a juridical character on the 

1 Wc quote from tlic French edition of 1874. 
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basis of property right” (p. 141). And further on: “The 
organisation of the family in which male right pre¬ 
dominates was everywhere aroused, it seems to me, by 
the action of a force ^ simple as elemental: the right of 
property” (p. 146). 

You know, of course, what significance in the history 
of the primitive family MacLennan attributes to the 
killing of children of the female sex? Engels, as we know, 
has a very negative attitude to MacLennan’s researches; 
but all the more interesting is it for us in the present 
case to learn the views of MacLennan on the reason 
which gave rise to the appearance of infanticide; which 
allegedly exercised such a decisive influence on the 
history of the family. 

“To tribes surrounded by enemies, and unaided by 
art, contending with the difficulties of subsistence, sons 
were a source of strength, both for defence and in the 
quest for food, daughters a source of weakness. 

What was it, then, that brought about, in Mac- 
Lennan’s opinion, the killing of children of the female 
sex by the primitive tribes? The insufficiency of the means 
of existence, the weakness of the productive forces: as, 
if these tribes had enough food, probably they would not 
have killed their little girls merely out of fear that one 
day an enemy might come and possibly kill them, or take 
them away into captivity. 

We repeat that Engels does not share MacLennan’s 
view of the history of the family, and we too find it very 
unsatisfying; but what is important at this stage is that 
MacLennan, too, shares in the sin with which Engels is 
reproached. He, too, seeks in the state of the productive 
forces the answer to the riddle of the history of family 
relations. 

Need we continue our extracts, and quote from 
Lippert or Morgan? We see no need of this, for whoever 
has read them knows that in this respect they are just as 
great sinners as MacLennan and Engels. Not without 
sin on this occasion, as is well known, is Herbert Spenc€;r 
himself, although his sociological views have absolutely 
nothing in common with “economic materialism”. 

^ J. F. MacLennan^ Studies in Ancient History: Primitive Marriage, i886| p. 76. 
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Of course it is possible to take advantage of this last 
circumstance for polemical purposes, and to say: there 
you are! So one can agree with Marx and Engels on this 
or that individual question, and not share their general 
historical theory! Of course one can. The only question 
is, on whose side will logic be. 

Let us go further. 

The development of the family is determined by the 
development of property right, says Giraud-Teulon, 
adding that all successes of civilisation in general coincide 
with changes in the economic life of humanity. The 
reader probably has noticed himself that Giraud-Teulon 
is not quite precise in his terminology: his conception of 
“property right” is covered as it were, by the conception 
of “economic life”. But after all, right is right, and 
economy is economy, and the two conceptions should not 
be mixed up. Where has this property right come 
from? Perhaps it arose under the influence of the 
economy of the given society (civil law always serves 
merely as the expression of economic relations, says 
Lassalle), or perhaps it owes its origin to some quite 
different reason. Here we must continue the analysis, 
and not interrupt it precisely at the moment when it is 
becoming fraught with particularly profound and most 
vital interest. 

We have seen already that the French historians of the 
Restoration did not find a satisfactory reply to the 
question of the origin of property right. Mr. Kareyev in 
his article Economic Materialism in History, deals with the 
German historical school of law. It will not be a bad 
thing for us also to recall the views of this school. 

Here is what our professor says about it. “When at the 
beginning of the present century there arose in Germany 
the so-called ‘historical school of law’, which began to 
examine law not as a motionless system of juridical 
norms, as it was conceived of by previous jurists, but as 
something moving, changing, developing, there appeared 
in this school a strong tendency to contrast the historical 
view of law, as the sole and exclusively correct view, with 
all other possible views in this sphere. The historical 
view never tolerated the existence of scientific truths 

L 
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applicable to all ages i.e. what in the language of modem 
science are called general laws, and even directly denied 
these laws, and together with them any general theory 
of law, in favour of the idea that law depends on local 
conditions—a dependence which has always and every¬ 
where existed, but does not exclude principles which are 
common to all nations.”^ 

In these few lines there are very many... how shall we 
put it? . . . shall we say, inexactitudes, against which the 
representatives and supporters of the historical school 
of law would have raised a protest. Thus, for example, 
they would have said that, when Mr. Kareyev ascribes 
to them the denial of “what in the language of science 
are called general laws”, he either deliberately distorts 
their view, or else is confusing conceptions in a way 
most unbefitting a “historiosophist”, mixing up those 
“laws” which fall within the scope of the history of 
law, and those by which is determined the historical 
development of nations. The historical school of law 
never dreamed of denying the existence of the second 
kind of law, and always tried to discover them, although 
its efforts were not crowned with success. But the 
very cause of its failure is extremely instructive, and if 
Mr. Kareyev were to give himself the trouble of thinking 
about it, perhaps—who knows—he too would make clear 
for himself, at last, the ^'substance of the historical process”. 

In the eighteenth century people were inclined to 
explain the history of law by the action of the “legis¬ 
lator”. The historical school strongly revolted against 
this inclination. As early as 1814, Savigny formulated 
the new view in this way: “The sum total of this view 
consists of the following; every law arises from what in 
common usage, but not quite exactly, is called customary 
law, i.e it is brought into being first of all by the custom 
and faith of the people, and only afterwards by juris- 

g rudence. Thus it is everywhere created by internal 
)rces, which act unnoticed, and not by the personal 
will of the legislator.”* 

1 Vestmk July, 1894, p. X2« 

* Friedrich Carl t'on Savigny, Vom Benif tmserer Z^itjur Gesetzebung und Rechts^ 
wissenschaftt third edition, Heidelberg, 1840, p. 14. The first edition appeared in 
1814. 
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This view was later developed by Savigny in his famous 
work System des heutigen romischen Rechts. “Positive law”, 
he says in this work, “lives in the general consciousness 
of a people, and therefore we have to call it popular 
law. But this must not in any event be understood as 
meaning that law has been created by individual 
members of the people arbitrarily. . . . Positive law is 
created by the spirit of a people, living and acting in its 
individual members, and therefore positive law, not 
by accident but of necessity, is one and the same law in 
the consciousness of individual persons.”^ 

Savigny continues; “If we consider the question of the 
origin of the State, we shall have in the same way to 
locate it in supreme necessity, in the action of a force 
building outward from within, as was shown earlier in 
the case of law in general; and this applies not only to the 
existence of the State in general, but also to that particu¬ 
lar form which the State assumes in every individual 
nation. 

Law arises in exactly the same “invisible way” as 
language, and it lives in the general consciousness of a 
people, not in the shape “of abstract rules, but in the 
shape of a living conception of institutions of law and in 
their organic connection, so that, when necessity arises, 
the abstract‘rule has to be formed in its logical shape 
from this general conception, by means of a certain 
artificial process {durch einen kunstlichen Prozess)”.^ 

We are not concerned here with the practical aspira¬ 
tions of the historical school of law; but as far as its 
theory is concerned, we can already say, on the basis of 
the words of Savigny here quoted, that it represents: 

1. A reaction against the view held widely in the 
eighteenth century that law is created by the arbitrary 
will of individual persons (“legislators”): and an attempt 
to discover a scientific explanation of the history of law, 
to understand that history as a process which is necesary, 
and therefore conforming to law. 

2 . An attempt to explain that process, starting from a 
completely idealist point of view: “the spirit of a people”, 

1 Berlin edition, 1840, Vol. I^p. 14. * 

® Ibid,, p. 32 . ® Ibid,, p. 16. 
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the “consciousness of a people”, is the final authority to 
which the historical school of law appealed. 

With Puchta the idealist character of the views of this 
school is expressed even more sharply. 

Primitive law, according to Puchta, just as with 
Savigny, is customary law. But how does customary law 
arise? The opinion is often expressed that this law is 
created by everyday practice (Uebung), but this is only 
a particular case of the materialist view of the origin of 
popular conceptions. “Exactly the opposite view is the 
right one: everyday practice is only the last moment, 
in it is only expressed and embodied the law which has 
arisen, and which lives in the conviction of the in¬ 
dividuals belonging to the particular people. Custom 
influences conviction only in the sense that the latter, 
thanks to custom, becomes more conscious and more 
stable.”^ 

And so the conviction of a people concerning this or 
that legal institution arises independently of everyday 
practice, and earlier than “custom”. Whence does this 
conviction come from, then? It arises from the depth of 
the spirit of the people. The particular form this con¬ 
viction takes with a particular people is to be explained 
by the particular features of the spirit of the people 
concerned. This is very obscure—^so obscure that it 
does not contain any symptom of a scientific explana¬ 
tion. Puchta himself feels that things here are not quite 
satisfactory, and tries to put them right with an observa¬ 
tion of this kind: “Law arises by an imperceptible 
path. Who could take upon himself to trace those paths 
which lead to the origin of the given conviction, to its 
conception, its growth, its flourishing, its expression? 
Those who tried to do so, for the most part started from 
mistaken ideas.”* 

“For the most part.” . . . That means that there also 

^ Citrsus der Institutioneriy Leipzig, 1841, Vol. I, p. 31. In a footnote Puchta speaks 
sharply of the eclectics who strive to reconcile contradictory views of the origin of 
law, and uses such expressions that willy-nilly the question arises: can he possibly 
have anticipated the appearance of Mr. Kareyev? But on the other hand it must 
be said also that in Germany at the time of Puchta they had quite enough eclectics 
of their own. Whate^eer else there may be a shortage of, there are always and every¬ 
where inexhaustible reserves ^f that type of mind. 

^ p* 28. 
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existed investigators whose initial ideas were correct. 
To what conclusions, then, about the genesis of popular 
views on law did these persons arrive? We must suppose 
that this remained a secret for Puchta, because he does 
not go one step further than meaningless references to 
the qualities of the spirit of the people. 

Nor is any explanation provided by the above-quoted 
remark of Savigny that law lives in the general con¬ 
sciousness of a people, not in the shape of abstract rules 
but “in the shape of a living conception of legal in¬ 
stitutions in their organic connection”. And it is not 
difficult to understand what it was that impelled Savigny 
to give us this somewhat muddled information. If we had 
presumed that law exists in the consciousness of a people 
“in the shape of abstract rules”, we should thereby in the 
first place, have come up against the “general conscious¬ 
ness” of the jurists, who know very well with what 
difficulty a people grasps these abstract rules, and 
secondly, our theory of the origin of law would have 
assumed a too incredible form. It would have appeared 
that before entering into any practical relations one with 
another, before acquiring any practical experience 
whatsoever, the men constituting the given people work 
out definite conceptions for themselves, and having laid 
in a store of these, as a tramp docs of crusts, they set 
forth into the sphere of everyday practice, enter upon 
their historical path. Nobody, of course, would believe 
this, and so Savigny eliminates the “abstract rules”: 
law exists in the consciousness of the people not in the 
shape of definite conceptions, it represents, not a collec¬ 
tion of already fully-shaped crystals, but a more or less 
saturated solution out of which, “when necessity for this 
arises”, i.e, when coming up against everyday practice, 
the required juridical crystals are precipitated. Such an 
approach is not without its ingenuity, but naturally it 
does not in the least bring us nearer to a scientific 
understanding of phenomena. 

Let us take an example: 

The Eskimos, Rink tells us, scarcely have any property, 
correctly so-called; but in so far as^it cad be spoken of, 
he enumerates three forms which it takes: 
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“i. Property owned by an association of .generally 
more than one family, e.g. the winter-house. . . . 

“2. Property the common possession of one, or at most 
of three families of kihdred, viz. a tent and everything 
belonging to the household such as lamps, tubs, dishes of 
wood, soapstone pots; a boat or umiak, which can carry all 
these articles along with the tent; one or two sledges, with 
the dogs attached to them . . . the stock of winter 
provisions. . . . 

“3. As regards personal property, i.e. owned by every 
individual . . . clothes . . . the sewing implements of the 
women; the kayaks of the men, with tools and weapons 
belonging to these; and weapons for the land-chase. . . . 
These things were even regarded as having a kind of 
supernatural relation to the owner, reminding us of that 
between the body and the soul. Lending them to others 
was not customary. 

Let us try and conceive of the origin of these three 
views of property from the standpoint of the old historical 
school of law. 

As, in the words of Puchta, convictions precede every¬ 
day practice, and do not arise on the basis of custom, 
one must suppose that matters proceeded in the following 
way. Before living in winter houses, even before they 
began to build them, the Eskimos came to the conviction 
that once winter houses appeared among them, they 
must belong to a union of several families. In the same 
way, our savages convinced themselves that, once there 
appeared among them summer tents, barrels, wooden 
plates, boats, pots, sledges and dogs, all these would have 
to be the property of a single family or, at most, of three 
kindred families. 

Finally, they formed no less firm a conviction that 
clothes, arms and tools must constitute personal property, 
and that it would be wrong even to lend these articles. 
Let us add to this that probably all these “convictions” 
existed, not in the shape of abstract rules, but “in the 
shape of a living conception of legal institutions in 
then organic connection”, and that out of this solution 
of legal conefiptionp there were precipitated—“when 

^ H. J, Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo^ 1875, pp. 9-10, 30, 
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necessity for this arose”, i.e. as they encountered winter 
dwellings, summer tents, barrels, stone pots, wooden 
plates, boats, sledges and dogs—the norms of customary 
Eskimo law in their more or less “logical form”. And 
the qualities of the above-mentioned legal solution were 
determined by the mysterious qualities of the Eskimo 
spirit. 

This is not a scientific explanation at all, but a mere 
“way of talking”— Redensarten, as the Germans say. 

That variety of idealism which was maintained by the 
supporters of the historical school of law proved in its explanation 
of social phenomena to be even less solvent than the much more 
profound idealism of Schelling and Hegel. 


How Private Property Arose 

How did science emerge from that blind alley in which 
idealism found itself? Let us hear what Mr. M. 
Kovalevsky, one of the most distinguished representatives 
of modern comparative law, has to say. 

Pointing out that the social life of primitive tribes bears 
on itself the stamp of Communism, Mr. Kovalevsky 
(listen, Mr. V. V.: he also is a “professor”) says: 

“If we enquire as to the real foundations for such an 
order of things, if we try and discover the reasons which 
forced our primitive forefathers, and still oblige modem 
savages, to maintain a more or less sharply expressed 
Communism, we shall have in particular to learn the 
primitive modes of production. For the distribution and 
consumption of wealth must be determined by the 
methods of its creation. And as to this, ethnography 
states the following: hunting and fishing peoples secure 
their food as a rule in hordes. ... In Australia the 
kangaroo is hunted by armed detachments of several 
tens, and even hundreds, of natives. The same takes 
place in northern countries when hunting the reindeer. 
... It is beyond doubt that man is incapable of main¬ 
taining his existence alone; he needs help and support, 
and his forces are multiplied tenfold by association. . . . 
Thus we see social production at the beginning of social 
development and, as the necessary natural consequence 
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of this, social consumption. Ethnography aboimds in 
facts which prove this.”^ 

Having quoted the idealist theory of L’Herminat, 
according to which private property arises from the 
self-consciousness of the individual, Mr. Kovalevsky 
continues: 

“No, this is not so. It is not for this reason that 
primitive man arrives at the idea of the personal appro¬ 
priation of the chipped stone which serves him as a 
weapon, or of the skin which covers his body. He arrives 
at this idea in consequence of the application of his 
individual forces to the production of the object con¬ 
cerned. The flint which serves him as an axe has been 
chipped by his own hands. At the hunt in which he 
engaged together with many comrades, he struck the 
final blow at the animal, and therefore the skin of that 
animal becomes his personal property. The customary 
law of savages is distinguished by great exactness on this 
question. It carefully provides beforehand, for example, 
for the case in which the hunted animal fell under 
the joint blows of two hunters: in that event the animal’s 
skin becomes the property of the hunter whose arrow 
penetrated nearest to the heart. It also provides for the 
case in which an already wounded animal was given the 
finishing blow by a hunter who turned up accidentally. 
The application of individual labour logically gives rise, 
consequently, to individual appropriation. We can 
trace this phenomenon through all history. He who 
planted a fruit tree becomes its owner. . . . Later a 
warrior who won a certain booty becomes its exclusive 
owner, so that his family no longer has any right to it. 
In just the same way a priest’s family has no right to the 
sacrifices which are made by the faithful, and which 
become his personal property. All this is equally well 
confirmed by the Indian laws and by the customary law 
of the South Slavs, Don Cossacks or ancient Irish. And 
it is important not to make any mistake as to the true 
principle of such appropriation, which is the result of the 

^ Tableau des origines et de Vholution de lafamille et de la proprUtd, Stockholm, 1890, 
pp. 52-3. The late N. Sieber’s Outlines of Primitive Economic Culture contains numerous 
facts demonstrating with thd utmost clarity that modes of appropriation are 
determined by modes of production. 
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application of personal effort to the procuring of a 
deWte object. For when the personal efforts of a man are 
supplemented by the help of his kin . . . the objects 
secured no longer become private property. 

After all that has been said, it will be comprehensible 
why it is arms, clothes, food, adornments, etc., that first 
become objects of personal appropriation. “Already 
from the first steps taken, the domestication of animals 
—dogs, horses, cats, working cattle—constitutes the most 
important fund of personal and family appropriation. 

. . .”2 But to what extent the organisation of production 
continues to influence the modes of appropriation is 
shown, for example, by such a fact; among the Eskimos 
the hunting of whales takes place in big boats and big 
detachments, and the boats which serve for this purpose 
represent social property. But the little boats which serve 
for transporting the objects of family property themselves 
belong to separate families, or “at most to three kindred 
families”. 

With the appearance of agriculture, the land also 
becomes an object of appropriation. The subjects of 
property in land become more or less large unions of 
kindred. This, naturally, is one of the species of social 
appropriation. How is its origin to be explained? “It 
seems to us’^, says Mr. Kovalevsky, “that its reasons lie 
in that same social production which once upon a time 
involved the appropriation of the greater part of movable 
objects.”* 

Naturally, once it has arisen, private property enters 
into contradiction to the more ancient mode of social 
appropriation. Where the rapid development of produc¬ 
tive forces opens a wider and wider field for “individual 
efforts”, social production fairly rapidly disappears, 
or continues to exist in the shape, so to speak, of a 
rudimentary institution. We shall see later on that this 
process of the decay of primitive social property at 
various times and in various places through the most 
natural, material necessity, was bound to be marked by 
great variety. At present we will only note that general 
conclusion of the modern science of law that legal 

* lUd; p. 95. * Ibid; p. 57. * Ibid; p. 93. 
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conceptions—or convictions, as Puchta would have 
said—are everywhere determined by the modes of 
production. 

Schelling said on one occasion that the phenomenon of 
magnetism must be understood as the embedding of the 
“subjective” in the “objective”. All attempts to discover 
an idealist explanation for the history of law represent 
no more than a supplement, a “Seitenstiick”, to idealist 
natural philosophy. It amounts always to the same, 
sometimes brilliant and ingenious, but always arbitrary 
and always groundless meditations on the theme of the 
self-sufficing, self-developing spirit. 

Legal conviction could not precede everyday practice 
for this one reason alone that, if it had not grown out of 
that practice, it would have no reason for existence 
whatsoever. The Eskimo stands for the personal appro¬ 
priation of clothes, arms and implements of labour for 
the simple reason that such appropriation is much more 
convenient, and is suggested by the very qualities of the 
things involved. In order to learn the proper use of his 
weapon, his bow or his boomerang, the primitive 
hunter must adapt himself to it, study all its individual 
peculiarities, and if possible adapt it to his own in¬ 
dividual peculiarities. 1 Private property here is in the 
nature of things, much more than any other form of 
appropriation, and therefore the savage is “convinced” 
of its advantages: as we know, he even attributes to the 
implements of individual labour and to arms some kind 
of mysterious connection with their owner. But his 
conviction grew up on the basis of everyday practice, 
and did not precede it: and it owes its origin, not to the 
qualities of his “spirit”, but to the qualities of the articles 
which he is using, and to the character of those modes of 

1 It is known that the intimate connection between the hunter and his weapon 
exists in all primitive tribes. “The hunter must not make use of any weapons with 
which he is not acquainted,” says Martius of the primitive inhabitants of Brazil, 
explaining at the same time whence these savages derived such a “conviction”: 
“In particular these savages who shoot with a blo^ipe insist that this weapon is 
spoiled when used by a stranger, and don’t allow it out of their hands” (Von dm 
Rechtszustande unter den Ureinwoknem Brasiliens, Munich, 1862, p. 50). “The use 
of these weapons (bow and arrows) requires great skill and constant practice. 
Where they are in use. among savage peoples, we are told by travellers, the boys 
already practise shooting wi& 4 oy weapons” (Oscar Peschel, Volkerkunde, Leipzig, 
1875, p. 190). 
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production which are inevitable for him in the existing 
state of his productive forces. 

To what extent everyday practice precedes legal 
“conviction” is shown by the numerous symbolic acts 
existing in primitive law. The modes of production have 
changed, with them have likewise changed the mutual 
relations of men in the process of production, everyday 
practice has changed, yet “conviction” has retained its 
old shape. It contradicts the new practice, and so 
fictions appear, symbolic signs and actions, the sole 
purpose of which is formally to eliminate this contradic¬ 
tion. In the course of time the contradiction is at last 
eliminated in an essential way: on the basis of the new 
economic practice a new legal conviction takes shape. 

It is not sufficient to register the appearance, in a 
given society, of private property in this or that object, 
to be able thereby to determine the cheiracter of that 
institution. Private property always has limits which 
depend entirely on the economy of society. “In the 
savage state man appropriates only the things which are 
directly useful to him. The surplus, even though it is 
acquired by the labour of his hands, he usually gives up 
without payment to others: to members of his family, 
or of his clan, or of his tribe” says Mr. Kovalevsky. Rink 
says exactly‘the same about the Eskimos. But whence 
did such ways arise among the savage peoples? In the 
words of Mr. Kovalevsky, they owe their origin to the 
fact that savages are not acquainted with saving.^ 
This is not a very clear expression, and is particularly 
unsatisfactory because it was very much abused by the 
vulgar economists. Nevertheless, it can be understood 
in what sense our author uses the expression. “Saving” is 
really unknown to primitive peoples, for the simple 
reason that it is inconvenient and, one may say, imposs¬ 
ible for them to practise it. The flesh of an animal that 
has been killed can be “saved” only to an inconsiderable 
extent: it goes bad, and then becomes quite unsuitable 
for use. Of course, if it could be sold, it would be very 
easy to “save” the money got for it. But money does 
hot yet exist at this stage of economio development. 

1 Loc. cit, p. 56. 
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Consequently, the economy of primitive society itself fixes 
narrow limits within which the spirit of “thrift” can 
develop. Moreover, yesterday I was lucky enough to 
kill a big animal, and,I shared its meat with others: but 
tomorrow (hunting is an uncertain business) I will return 
with empty hands, and others of my kin will share their 
booty with me. The custom of sharing thus appears as 
something in the nature of mutual insurance, without 
which the existence of hunting tribes would be quite 
impossible. Finally, one must not forget that among such 
tribes private property exists only in an embryo form, 
while the prevaihng property is social. The habits and 
customs which have grown up on this basis, in their turn, 
set limits to the arbitrary will of the owner of private 
property. Conviction, here too, follows economy. 

The connection of the legal conceptions of men with 
their economic life is well illustrated by the example 
which Rodbertus readily and frequently used in his 
works. It is well known that the ancient Roman writers 
energetically protested against usury. Cato the Censor 
considered that a usurer was twice as bad as a thief 
(that was just what the old man said: exactly twice). 
In this respect the Fathers of the Christian Church were 
completely at one with the heathen writers. But—a 
remarkable fact—both revolted only against interest 
produced by money capital. But to loans in kind, and to 
the surplus which they brought, there was an incompar¬ 
ably milder attitude. Why this difference? Because it 
was precisely money or usurers’ capital that was effect¬ 
ing terrible devastations in society at that time: because 
it was precisely this that was “ruining Italy”. Legal 
“conviction”, here too, went hand-in-hand with economy. 

“Law is the pure product of necessity or, more exactly, 
of need” says Post. “In vain should we seek in it any 
ideal basis whatsoever.”^ We should say that this was 
quite in the spirit of the most modern science of law, 

• if our scholar did not display a fairly considerable con¬ 
fusion of conceptions, very harmful in its consequences. 

Speaking generally, every social union strives to work 

^ Dr. Albert Hermann Post,^^ Ursprung des Rechts, Prolegomena gju einer allgmeum 
urgltUhendm Reehlswissenschaft, Oldenburg, 1876, p. 25. 
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out such a system of law as would best satisfy its needs 
and would be most useful for it at the given time. The 
circumstance that the particular sum-total of legal 
institutions is useful or harmful for society cannot in any 
way depend on the qualities of any “idea” whatsoever, 
from whomsoever the idea might come; it depends, as 
we have seen, on the modes of production and on those mutual 
relations between people which are created by those modes. 
In this sense law has not and cannot have any ideal 
foundations, as its foundations are always real. But the 
real foundations of every given system of law do not 
exclude an ideal attitude towards that system on the part 
of the members of the given society. Taken as a whole, 
society only gains from such an attitude of its members 
towards that system. On the contrary, in its transitional 
epochs, when the system of law existing in society no 
longer satisfies its needs, which have grown in conse¬ 
quence of the further development of productive forces, 
the advanced part of the population can and must 
idealise a new system of institutions, more in keeping with 
the “spirit of the time”. French literature is full of 
examples of such an idealisation of the new advancing 
order of things. 

The origin of law in “need” excludes an “ideal” basis 
of law only In the conception of those people who are 
accustomed to relegate need to the sphere of crude matter, 
and to contrast this sphere to the “pure spirit”, foreign 
to need of every kind. In reality, only that is “ideal” 
which is useful to men, and every society in working out 
its ideals is guided only by its needs. The seeming excep¬ 
tions from this incontestably general rule are explained 
by the fact that, in consequence of the development of society, 
its ideals frequently lag behind its new needs.^ 

1 Post belongs to the category of these people who have far from parted with 
idealism yet. Thus, for example, he shows that the union of kindred corresponds to 
hunting and nomad society, and that with the appearance of agriculture and the 
stable settlement bound up with it, the union of kindred yields place to “Gau- 
genosscnschaft’* (we should call it the neighbour-community). It would seem clear 
that the man is seeking the key to the explanation of the history of social relations 
in nothing else than the development of productive forces? In individual cases 
Post is almost always true to such a principle. But this does not prevent him 
z'egarding **the Eternal Spirit creating in Man** as the fundamental cause of the 
histoiy of law. This man has been, as it were, speckUy created in order to delight 
Mr. Kaxeyev* 
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The consciousness of the dependence of social relations 
on the state of productive forces is penetrating more and 
more into modern social science, in spite of the inevitable 
eclecticism of many scientists and in spite of their idealist 
prejudices. “Just as comparative anatomy has raised to 
the level of a scientific truth the Latin proverb that ‘from 
the claws I recognise the lion’, so the study of peoples 
can from the armament of a particular people form an 
exact conclusion as to the degree of its civilisation”, 
says Oscar Peschel, whom we have already quoted.^ 

. . . “With the mode of procuring food is bound up most 
intimately the dissection of society. Wherever man joins 
with man a certain authority appears. Weakest of all 
are the social ties among the wandering hunter hordes of 
Brazil.... The pastoral tribes are for the most part under 
the authority of patriarchal sovereigns, as the herds 
belong as a rule to a single master, who is served by his 
fellow-tribesmen or by previously independent but later 
impoverished possessors of herds. The pastoral form of 
life is mostly, though not exclusively, characterised by 
great migrations of peoples, both in the north of the 
Old World and in South Africa; on the other hand, the 
history of America knows only of individual attacks 
by wild hunter tribes on the fields of civilised peoples 
which attract them. Entire peoples which leave their 
previous places of habitation could effect great and 
prolonged journeys only when accompanied by their 
herds, which provided them with the necessary food on 
their way. Furthermore, prairie cattle-breeding itself 
impels a change of pastures. But with the settled mode 
of life and agriculture there immediately appears the 
striving to make use of the labour of slaves. . . . Slavery 
leads sooner or later to tyranny, since he who has the largest 
number of slaves can with their help subject the weakest 
to his will. . . . The division into free men and slaves is 
the beginning of the division of society into estates.”* 

^ Loc, cit,, p. 139. When we were making this extract, we imagined Mr. 
Mikhailovsky quicUy rising in his seat, crying: fmd this arguable: the Chinese 
may be armed with English rifles. Gan One on the basis of these rifles judge of the 
degree pf their civilisation?” Very well asked, Mr. Mikhailovsky: from English 
rides it is not logical to draw conclusions about Chinese civilisation. It is of English 
civilisation that one must judge from them. 

* lor. n't., pp. 252-3. 
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Peschel has many considerations of this kind. Some of 
them are quite just and very instructive; others are 
“arguable” for more than Mr. Mikhailovsky. But what 
we are concerned with here are not particular details 
but the general direction of Peschcl’s thought. And that 
general direction completely coincides with what we 
have already seen in the work of Mr. Kovalevsky: it is 
in the modes of production, in the state of the productive forces, 
that he seeks the explanation of the history of law and even of 
the whole organisation of society. 

And this is precisely what Marx long ago and in¬ 
sistently advised writers on social science to do. And in 
this lies to a considerable extent, though not completely 
(the reader will see later why we say: not completely) 
the sense of that remarkable preface to A Critique of 
Political Economy which had such bad luck here in Russia, 
which was so terribly and so strangely misunderstood by 
the majority of Russian writers who read it in the 
original or in extracts. 

“In the social production which men carry on they 
enter into definite relations that are indispensable and 
independent of their will; these relations of production 
correspond to a definite stage of development of their 
material forces of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure 
of society—the real foundation on which rises a legal and 
political superstructure. 

Hegel says of Schelling that the fundamental principles 
of the system of that philosopher remain undeveloped, 
and his absolute spirit appears unexpectedly, hke a 
pistol-shot (wie aus der Pistole geschossen). When the 
average Russian intellectual hears that in Marx “every¬ 
thing is reduced to the economic foundation” (others 
say simply: “to the economic”), he loses his head, as 
though someone had suddenly fired a pistol by his ear. 
“But why to the economic?” he asks dejectedly and 
uncomprehendingly. “Of course the economic is also 
important (especially for the poor peasants and work¬ 
men). But after all, no less important is the intellectual 
(particularly for us intellectuals).” What*has just been 

1 Marx, StUcUd Works (English edn.),Vol. I, p. 356. 
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set forth has, we hope, shown the reader that the per¬ 
plexity of the average Russian intellectual occurs in this 
case only because he, that intellectual, was always a little 
careless about what, was “particularly important in¬ 
tellectually” for himself. When Marx said that ‘Hhe 
anatomy of civil society must be sought in political economy\ 
he did not at all intend to upset the world of learning by 
sudden pistol-shots: he was only giving a direct and 
exact reply to the “damned questions” which had 
tormented thinking heads for a whole century. 

More on Freedom and Necessity 

The French materialists, consistently developing their 
sensationalist views, came to the conclusion that man, 
with all his thoughts, feelings and aspirations, is the 
product of his social environment. In order to go further 
in applying the materialist view to the study of man, it 
was necessary to solve the problem of what conditions 
the structure of the social environment, and what are 
the laws of its development. The French materialists 
were unable to reply to this question, and thereby 
were forced to be false to themselves, and to return to 
the old idealist point of view which they had so strongly 
condemned: they said that environment is created by 
the “opinion” of men. Dissatisfied with this superficial 
reply, the French historians of the Restoration set 
themselves the task of analysing social environment. 
The result of their analysis was the conclusion, extremely 
important for science, that political constitutions are rooted 
in social relations, while social relations are determined by 
the state of property. With this conclusion there arose before 
science a new problem, without solving which it could 
not proceed: on what then depends the state of property? 
The solution of this problem proved to be beyond the 
powers of the French historians of the Restoration, and 
they were obliged to dismiss it with remarks, on the 
qualities of human nature which explained absolutely 
nothing at all. The great idealists of Germany— 
Schelling and Hegel—^who were their contemporaries 
in life and work, already well understood how un¬ 
satisfactory was thfe point of view of human nature: 
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Hegel made caustic fun of it. They understood that the 
key to the explanation of the historical advance of 
humanity must be sought outside human nature. This 
was a great service which they rendered: but in order 
that that service should prove completely fruitful for 
science, it was necessary to show where precisely that key 
should be sought. They looked for it in the qualities of the 
spirit^ in the logical laws of development of the absolute idea. 
This was a radical error of the great idealists, which 
returned them by roundabout ways to the point of view of 
human nature, since the absolute idea, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, is nothing else than the personification of our 
logical process of thought. The discovery of the genius 
of Marx corrects this radical error of idealism, thereby 
inflicting on it a deadly blow: the state of property, 
and with it all the qualities of the social environment 
(we saw in the chapter of idealist philosophy that Hegel, 
too, was forced to recognise the decisive importance of 
the “state of property”), are determined, not by the 
qualities of the absolute spirit and not by the character 
of human nature, but by those mutual relations into 
which men of necessity enter one with another “in the 
social process of production of their life”, i.e. in their 
struggle for _existence. Marx has often been compared 
with Darwin—a comparison which arouses Messrs. 
Mikhailovsky, Kareyev and their fraternity to laughter. 
Later we shall say in what sense that comparison should 
be understood, although probably many readers already 
see it without our help. Here we shall permit ourselves, 
with all due respect to our subjective thinkers, another 
comparison. 

Before Copernicus, astronomy taught that the earth is 
a motionless centre, around which revolve the sun and 
the other heavenly bodies. With the help of this view it 
was impossible to explain very many phenomena of 
celestial mechanics. The Polish genius approached their 
explanation from quite the opposite point of view: he 
presupposed that it was not the sun that revolved around 
the earth, but on the contrary the earth around the sun. 
The correct viewpoint had been discoveted, and much 
became clear that had been unclear before Copernicus. 

M 
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Before Marx, writers on social science had taken 
human nature as their point of departure, and thanks to 
this, the most important questions of human develop¬ 
ment had remained unanswered. Marx’ teaching gave 
affairs quite a different turn: while man, to maintain his 
existence, acts upon external nature, he changes his own nature, 
said Marx.i Consequently the scientific explanation of 
historical development should be begun at the opposite 
end: it is necessary to ascertain in what way does this 
process of the productive action of man on external 
nature take place. In its great importance for science, 
this discovery can be boldly placed on a level with the 
discovery of Copernicus, and on a level generally with 
the greatest and most fruitful discoveries of science. 

Strictly speaking, previous to Marx social science had 
much less in the way of a firm foundation than astronomy 
before Copernicus. The French used to call, and still 
call, all the sciences bearing on human society, “moral 
and political sciences”, as distinct from “science” in the 
strict sense of the word, under which name were under¬ 
stood, and are stiU understood, only the exact sciences. 
And it must be admitted that, before Marx, social 
science was not and could not be exact. So long as 
learned men appealed to human nature as to the highest 
authority, of necessity they had to explain the social 
relations of men by their views, their conscious activity', 
but the conscious activity of man necessarily has to 
present itself to him as free activity. But free activity 
excludes the conception of necessity, i.e, of conformity to 
law: and conformity to law is the necessary foundation of 
any scientific explanation of phenomena. The idea of 
freedom obscured the conception of necessity, and thereby hindered 
the development of science. This aberration can up to the 
present day be watched with amazing clarity in the 
“sociological” works of “subjective” Russian writers. 

But we already know that freedom must be necessary. 
By obscuring the conception of necessity, the idea of 
freedom itself became extremely dim and a very poor 
comfort. Driven out at the door, necessity flew in at the 
window; startiug from their idea of freedom, investigators 
1 Ca/>ite/, Vol. I (Kerr edn,), pp. 197-8. 
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every moment came up against necessity, and in the long 
run arrived at the melancholy recognition of its fatal, 
irresistible and utterly invincible action. To their 
horror, freedom proved to be an eternally helpless and 
hopeless tributary, an impotent plaything in the hands 
of blind necessity. And truly pathetic was the despair 
which at times seized upon the clearest and most 
generous idealistic minds. “For several days already I 
have been taking up my pen every minute”, says Georg 
Buchner, “but cannot write a word. I have been study¬ 
ing the history of the revolution. I have felt myself 
crushed, as it were, by the frightful fatalism of history. 
I see in human nature the most repulsive dullness, but 
in human relations an invincible force, which belongs to 
all in general and to no one in particular. The individual 
personality is only foam on the crest of the wave, great¬ 
ness is only an accident, the power of genius is only a 
puppet-show, a ridiculous attempt to fight against 
iron law, which at best can only be discovered, but 
which it is impossible to subject to one’s will.”^ It may 
be said that, even to avoid such bursts of what naturally 
was quite legitimate despair, it was worth while even for 
a time abandoning one’s old point of view, and attempt¬ 
ing to liberate freedom, by appealing to that same necessity 
which made’ a mock of her. It was necessary once again 
to review the question which had already been put 
by the dialectical idealists, as to whether freedom does not 
follow from necessity, and whether the latter does not 
constitute the only firm foundation, the only stable 
guarantee and inevitable condition of human freedom? 

We shall see to what such an attempt led Marx. But as 
a preliminary let us try and clear up for ourselves his 
historical views, so that no misunderstandings should 
remain in our minds on that subject. 


Productive Forces and Man's Institutions 
On the basis of a particular state of the productive 

1 In a letter to his betrothed, written in 1833. Footnote for Mr, Mikhailovsky: 
Thb is not the Buchner who preached materialism in the 4‘general philosophical 
sense”; it is his brother, who died young, the aiithor of a famous tragedy, The 
Death of Danton, 
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forces there come into existence certain relations of 

{ )roduction, which receive their ideal expression in the 
egal notions of men and in more or less “abstract rules”, 
in unwritten customs ^nd written laws. We no longer 
require to demonstrate this: as we have seen, the 
present-day science of law demonstrates it for us (let the 
reader remember what Mr. Kovalevsky says on this 
subject). But it will do no harm if we examine the 
question from the following different point of view. 
Once we have ascertained in what way the legal notions 
of men are created by their relations in production, we 
shall not be surprised by the following words of Marx: 
“It is not the consciousness of men that determines their 
being” (i.e. the form of their social existence), “but, 
on the contrary, their social being that determines their 
consciousness”. 1 Now we know already that at least 
in relation to one sphere of consciousness this is really 
so, and why it is so. We have only to decide whether 
it is always so, and, if the answer is in the affirmative, 
why it is always so? Let us keep for the time being to the 
same legal notions. 

“At a certJiin stage of their development, the material 
forces of production in society come into conflict with 
the existing relations of production, or—what is but a 
legal expression for the same thing—^with the property 
relations within which they have been at work before. 
From forms of development of the forces of production 
these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins an 
epoch of social revolution.”* 

Social ownership of movable and immovable property 
arises because it is convenient and moreover necessary 
for the process of primitive production. It maintains the 
existence of primitive society, it facilitates the further 
development of its productive forces, and men cling to it, 
they consider it natural and necessary. But now, thanks 
to those property relations and within them, the productive 
forces have developed to such an extent that a wider 
field has opened for the application of individual efforts. 
Now social property becomes in some cases harmful for 

1 Marx, ^^reface to the Critique qf Political Economy, loc, cit. 
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society, it impedes the further development of its 
productive forces, and therefore it yields place to 
personal appropriation: in the legal institutions of society 
there takes place a more or less rapid revolution. This 
revolution necessarily is accompanied by a revolution 
in the legal conceptions of men: people who thought 
previously that only social property was good, now began 
to think that in some cases individual appropriation was 
better. But no, we are expressing it inaccurately, we are 
representing as two separate processes what is completely 
inseparable, what represents only two sides of one and the 
same process: in consequence of the development of the productive 
forces, the actual relations of men in the process of production 
were bound to change, and these new de facto relations expressed 
themselves in new legal notions. 

Mr. Kareyev assures us that materialism is just as one¬ 
sided in its application to history as idealism. Each 
represents, in his opinion, only a “moment” in the 
development of complete scientific truth. “After the 
first and second moments must come a third moment: 
the one-sidednesses of the thesis and the antithesis will 
find their application in the synthesis, as the expression 
of the complete truth.”^ It will be a most interesting 
synthesis. “In what that synthesis will consist, I shall not 
for the time being say.” A pity! Fortunately, our 
“historiosophist” does not very strictly observe this 
vow of silence which he has imposed upon himself. He 
immediately gives us to understand in what will consist 
and whence will arise that complete scientific truth which 
in time will be understood, at length, by all enlightened 
humanity, but for the time being is known only to Mr. 
Kareyev. It will grow out of the following considerations: 
“Every human personality, consisting of body and soul, 
leads a two-fold life—physical and psychical—^appearing 
before us neither exclusively as flesh with its materi^ 
requirements, nor exclusively as spirit with its intellectual 
and moral requirements. Both the body and the soul of 
man have their requirements, which seek satisfaction 
and which place the individual personality in different 
relationships to the external worlds i.e. to nature and to 

1 Vestnik Tevropy, Jvl% 1894, p. 6. 
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Other men, i.e. to society, and these relationships are of a 
two-fold character. 

That man consists of soul and body is a just 
“synthesis”, though hardly what one would call a very 
new discovery. If Mr. Trofessor is acquainted with the 
history of modern philosophy, he must know that it has 
been breaking its teeth on this same synthesis for whole 
centuries, and has not been able to deal with it properly. 
And if he imagines that this “synthesis” will reveal to 
him “the essence of the historical process”, Mr. V. V. 
himself will have to agree that something is going wrong 
with his “professor”, and that it is not Mr. Kareyev who 
is destined to become the Spinoza of “historiosophy”. 

With the development of the productive forces, which 
lead to changes in the mutual relationships of men in the 
social process of production, there change all property 
relations. But then it was already Guizot who told us 
that it is in property relations that are rooted political 
constitutions. This is fully confirmed by modern know¬ 
ledge. The union of kindred yields place to the territorial 
union precisely on account of the changes which arise 
in property relations. More or less important territorial 
unions amalgamate in organisms called States, again 
in consequence of changes which have taken place in 
property relations, or in consequence of new require¬ 
ments of the social process of production. This has been 
excellently demonstrated for example, in relation to the 
large States of the East.® Equally well this has been 
explained in relation to the States of the ancient world.* 
And, speaking generally, it is not difficult to demonstrate 
the truth of this for any particular State as to the origin 
of which we have sufficient information. In doing so we 
only need not to narrow, consciously or unconsciously, 
Marx’ view. What we mean is this. 

1 Vestnik Tevropyy ]\x\y^ 1894. 

2 See the book of the late L. Mechnikov on the Great Historical Rivers, In this 
book the author in essence only summarised the conclusions arrived at by the most 
authoritative specialist historians, such as Lenormand. Elis^e Reclus says in his 
introduction to the book that Mechnikov*s view will mark an epoch in the history 
of science. This is untrue, in the sense that the view is not a new one: Hegel 
expressed it in the most definite way. But undoubtedly science will gain a very 
great deal if it consistently keeps to that view. 

® See Morgan’s Ancient Society and Engels* book. Origin qf the Family, Private 
Property and the State, 
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By the particular state of productive forces the internal 
relations of the given society are conditioned. But by 
the same state of the productive forces are also con¬ 
ditioned its external relations with other societies. On the 
basis of these external relations, society forms new 
requirements, to satisfy which new organs arise. At a 
superficial glance, the mutual relations of individual 
societies present themselves as a series of “political” 
acts, without direct bearing on economics. In reality, 
what underlies relations between societies is precisely 
economics, which determines both the real (not only 
external) causes of inter-tribal and international rela¬ 
tions, and their result. To each stage in the development 
of the productive forces corresponds its own particular 
system of armament, its military tactics, its diplomacy, 
its international law. Of course many cases may be 
pointed out in which international conflicts have no 
direct relationship with economics. And none of the 
followers of Marx will dream of disputing the existence 
of such cases. All they say is: don’t stop at the surface 
of phenomena, go down deeper, ask yourself on what 
basis did this international law grow up? What created 
the possibility of international conflicts of this kind? 
You will arrive in the long run at economics. True, the 
examinatioii of individual cases is made more difficult 
by the fact that not infrequently societies enter into 
conflict which are going through dissimilar phases of 
economic development. 

But at this point we are interrupted by a chorus of 
acute opponents. “Very well”, they cry. “Let us admit 
that political relations are rooted in economic relations. 
But once political relations have been given, then, 
wherever they came from, they influence economics in 
their turn. Consequently there is interaction here, and 
nothing but interaction.” 

This objection has not been invented by us. The high 
value placed upon it by opponents of “economic 
materialism” is shown by the following “true event”. 

Marx in his Capital cites facts which show that the 
English aristocracy used its political power in order to 
arrange its little affairs in the sphere of land-ownership. 
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Dr. Paul Barth, who wrote a “Critical Essay” entitled 
Die Geschichtsphilosophie Hegel’s und der Hegelianer, has 
seized on this to reproach Marx with contradicting 
himself: you yourself, he says, admit that there is inter¬ 
action here: and to prdve that interaction really exists, 
our doctor refers to the book of Sternegg, a writer who 
has done much for the study of the economic history of 
Germany. Mr. Kareyev thinks that “the pages devoted 
in Barth’s book to the criticism of economic materialism 
may be recommended as a model of how the problem of 
the role of the economic factor in history should be 
solved”. Naturally, he has not failed to point out to his 
readers the objections raised by Barth and the authorita¬ 
tive statement of Inama-Sternegg, “who even formulates 
the general proposition that interaction between politics 
and economy is the fundamental characteristic of the 
development of all States and all peoples”. We must 
bring at least a little light into this muddle. 

First of all, what is it that Iriama-Sternegg actually 
says? On the subject of the Carolingian period in the 
economic history of Germany he makes the following 
remark: “The interaction between politics and economics 
which constitutes the main feature of development of all 
States and all peoples can be traced here in the most 
exact fashion. As always the political role which falls to 
the lot of a given people exercises a decisive influence on 
the further development of its forces, on the structure 
and elaboration of its social institutions; on the other 
hand, the internal strength innate in a people and the 
natural laws of its development determine the measure 
and the nature of its political activity. In precisely this 
way the political system of the Carolings no less in¬ 
fluenced the changing of the social order and the 
development of the economic relations in which the 
people lived at that time than the elemental forces of 
the people—^its economic life—^influenced the direction 
of that political system, leaving on the latter its own 
peculiar imprint.”^ And that’s all. It’s not very 
much; but this is thought sufficient to refute Marx. 

^ Deutsche Wirtschaft^eschickte bis zwn schluss der Karolin^enperiode, Leipzig, 1889, 
Vol. I, pp. 223-4. ^ 
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Now let'us recall, secondly, what Marx says about the 
relations between political economy and law and politics. 

“Legal and political institutions are formed on the 
basis of the actual relations of men in the social process 
of production. For a time these institutions facilitate 
the further development of the productive forces of a 
people, the prosperity of its economic life.” These are 
the exact words of Marx; and we ask the first conscien¬ 
tious man we meet, do these words contain any denial 
of the importance of political relations in economic 
development, and is Marx refuted by those who remind 
him of that importance? Is it not true that there is not a 
trace of any such denial in Marx, and the people just 
mentioned are refuting nothing at all? To such an extent 
is it true that one has to consider the question, not of 
whether Marx has been refuted, but of why he was so 
badly understood? And to this question we can reply 
only with the French proverb, that the most beautiful 
girl in the world can only give what she has got. The 
critics of Marx cannot surpass that measure of under¬ 
standing with which a bountiful Nature has endowed 
them.^ 

Interaction between politics and economics exists: 
that is Just as unquestionable as the fact that Mr. 
Kareyev does not understand Marx. But does the 
existence of interaction prohibit us from going further 
in our analysis of the life of society? No, to think that 
would mean almost the same as to imagine that the lack 
of understanding displayed by Mr. Kareyev can prevent 

1 Marx says that every class struggle is a political struggle. Consequently, 
concludes Barth, politics in your opinion does not influence economics at all, yet 
you yourself quote facts proving . . . etc. Bravo, exclaims Mr. Kareyev, that’s what 
I call a model of how one ought to argue with Marx! The “model” of Mr. Kareyev 
displays a remarkable power of thought altogether. “Rousseau”, says the model, 
“lived in a society where class distinctions and privileges were carried to the 
extreme, where all were subjected to an all-powerful despotism; and yet the method 
of the rational structure of the State borrowed from antiquity—the method which 
was also used by Hobbes and Locke—^Icd Rousseau to create an ideal of society 
based on universal equality and popular self-government. This ideal completely 
contradicted the order existing in France. Rousseau’s theory was carried out in 
practice by the Convention; consequently, philosophy influenced politics, and 
through it economics” {lac. cit., p. 58). How do you like this brilliant argument, to 
serve which Rousseau, the son of a poor Genevese Republican, turns out to be the 
product of aristocratical society? To refute Mr. Barth means to repeat oneself. 
But what are we to say of Mr. Kareyev, who applauds Barth? Ah, Mr. V. V., 
your “professor of history” is poor stuff, really he is! We Advise you quite dis¬ 
interestedly: fmd yourself a new “professor”, * 
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US from attaining correct “historiosophical” conceptions. 

Political institutions influence economic life. They 
either facilitate its development or impede it. The first 
case is in no way surprising from the point of view of 
Marx, because the given political system has been created 
for the very purpose of promoting the further development of 
the productive forces (whether it is consciously or un¬ 
consciously created is in this case all one to us). The 
second case does not in any way contradict Marx’ point 
of view, because historical experience shows that once 
a given political system ceases to correspond to the 
state of the productive forces, once it is transformed 
into an obstacle to their further development, it begins 
to decline and finally is eliminated. And, far from this 
case contradicting the teachings of Marx, it confirms 
them in the best possible way, because it is this case 
that shows in what sense economics dominates politics, 
in what way the development of productive forces out¬ 
distances the political development of a people. 

Economic evolution leads after it legal revolutions. 
It is not easy for a metaphysician to understand this 
because, although he does shout about interaction, he 
is accustomed to examine phenomena one after another, 
and one independently of another. But it will be under¬ 
stood without difficulty by anyone who is in the least 
capable of dialectical thinking. He knows that quantitative 
changes, accumulating gradually, lead in the end to 
changes of quality, and that these changes of qualities 
represent leaps, interruptions in gradualness. 

At this point our opponents can stand it no longer, 
and pronounce their “word and deed”; why, that’s how 
Hegel used to talk, they shout. That's how all Mature acts, 
we reply. 

A tale is soon told, but work goes more slowly. In its 
application to history, this proverb may be altered in 
this way; a tale is told very simply, but work is complex 
in the extreme. Yes, it’s easy to say that the develop¬ 
ment of productive forces brings in its train revolutions 
in legal institutions! These revolutions represent complex 
processes, in the cqurse of which the interests of in¬ 
dividual members of society group themselves in the 
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most whimsical fashion. For some it is profitable to 
support the old order, and they defend it with every 
resource at their command. For others the old order has 
become already harmful and hateful, and they attack 
it with all the strength at their disposal. And this is not 
all. The interests of the innovators are also far from 
similar in all cases: for some one set of reforms are more 
important, for others another set. Disputes arise in the 
camp of the reformers itself, and the struggle becomes 
more complicated. And although, as Mr. Kareyev so 
justly remarks, man consists of soul and body, the 
struggle for the most indisputably material interests 
necessarily raises before the disputing sides the most 
undoubtedly spiritual problem oijustice. To what extent 
does old order contradict justice? To what extent are 
the new demands in keeping with justice? These ques¬ 
tions inevitably arise in the minds of those who are 
contesting, although they will not always call it simply 
justice, but may personify it in the shape of some goddess 
in human, or even in animal shape. Thus, notwithstand¬ 
ing the injunction pronounced by Mr. Kareyev, the 
“body” gives birth to the “soul”: the economic struggle 
arouses moral questions—and the “soul” at closer 
examination proves to be the “body”. The 'justice'' of the 
old believers nbt infrequently turns out to be the interests 
of the exploiters. 

One-sidedness? 

Those very same people who, with such astounding 
inventiveness, attribute to Marx the denial of the signifi¬ 
cance of politics assert that he attached no significance 
whatsoever to the moral, philosophical, religious or 
aesthetic conceptions of men, everywhere and anywhere 
seeing only “the economic”. This once again is un¬ 
natural chatter, as Schedrin put it. Marx did not deny 
the “significance” of all these conceptions, but only 
ascertained whence they came. 

“What is electricity? A particular form of motion. 
What is heat? A particular form of motion. What is light? 
A particular form of motion. Oh, so that’s it! So you 
don’t attach any meaning either to light, or to heat, or to 
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electricity! It’s all one motion for you; what one¬ 
sidedness, what narrowness of conception!” Just so, 
gentlemen, narrowness is the word. You have understood 
perfectly the meaning of the doctrine of the trans¬ 
formation of energy. 

Every given stage of development of the productive 
forces necessarily involves definite grouping of men in the 
social process of production, i.c. definite relations of produc¬ 
tion^ i.e. a definite structure of the whole of society. But once 
the structure of society has been given, it is not difficult 
to understand that the character of that structure will 
be reflected generally in the entire psychology of men, in 
all their habits, manners, feelings, views, aspirations 
and ideals. Habits, manners, views, aspirations and ideals 
necessarily will have to adapt themselves to men’s way 
of life, to their mode of procuring their subsistence (to 
use Peschel’s expression). The psychology of society is always 
expedient in relation to its economy, always corresponds to it, is 
always determined by it. The same phenomenon is repeated 
here which the Greek philosophers themselves noticed 
in nature: expediency triumphs, for the reason that 
that which is inexpedient is by its very character doomed 
to perish. Is it advantageous for society, in its struggle 
for existence, that there should be this adaptation of its 
psychology to its economy, to the conditions of its life? 
Very advantageous, because habits and views which 
did not correspond to its economy and which contra¬ 
dicted the conditions of existence would interfere with the 
maintenance of that existence. An expedient psychology 
is just as useful for society as organs which are well 
fitted for their task are useful for the organism. But to 
say that the organs of animals must be appropriate to 
the conditions of their existence—does that mean the 
same as saying that the organs have no meaning for the 
animal? Quite the contrary. It means recognising their 
colossal and essential meaning. Only very weak heads 
could understand matters otherwise. Now the same, 
the very same, gentlemen, is the case with psychology. 
Recognising that it adapts itself to the economy of 
society, Mant thereby wzis recognising its vast and 
irreplaceable significancp. 
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The difference between Marx and, for example, Mr. 
Kareyev reduces itself in this case to the fact that the 
latter, in spite of his inclination to “synthesis”, remains 
a dualist of the purest water. In his view, economics 
are here and psychology is there: the soul is in one pocket 
and the body in another. Between these two substances 
there is interaction, but each of them maintains its 
independent existence, the origin of which is wrapped in 
the darkest mystery. ^ The point of view of Marx 
eliminates this dualism. With him the economy of society 
and its psychology represent two sides of one and the same 
phenomenon of the “production of life” of men, their 
struggle for existence, in which they are grouped in a 
particular way thanks to the particular state of the 
productive forces. The struggle for existence creates 
their economy, and on the same basis arises their psychology 
as well. Economy itself is something derivative, just like 
psychology. And that is the very reason why the economy 
of every progressing society changes', the new state of 
productive forces brings with it a new economic structure 
just as it does a new psychology, a new “spirit of the age”. 
From this it can be seen that only in a popular speech 
could one talk about economy as the prime cause of all 
social phenomena. Far from being a prime cause, it is 
itself a conse,quence, a “function” of the productive 
forces. 

And now follow the points promised in the footnote. 
“Both the body and the soul of man have their require¬ 
ments, which seek satisfaction and which place the 
individual personality in different relationships to the 
external world, i.e. to nature and to other men. . . . The 
relation of man to nature, according to the physical 
and spiritual needs of the personality, therefore creates, 
on the one hand, various kinds of arts aiming at ensuring 
the material existence of the personality and, on the other 
hand, all intellectual and moral culture. . . ,” The 
materialist attitude of man to nature rests upon the 

^ Don’t imagine that we are slandering the worthy professor. He quotes with 
great praise the opinion of Barth, according to which “law carries on a separate, 
though not independent existence”. Now, it’s just this “separateness though not 
independence” that prevents Mr. Kareyev from mastering “the essence of the 
historical process”. How precisely it prevents him yiU be inAnediately shown by 
points in the text. 
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requirements of the body, the qualities of matter. It is 
in the requirements of the body that one must discover 
“the causes of hunting, cattle-breeding, agriculture, 
manufactming industry, trade and monetary opera¬ 
tions”. 

From a commonsense point of view this is so, of 
course: for if we have no body, why should we nefed 
cattle and beasts, land and machines, trade and gold? 
But on the other hand, we must also say: what is body 
without soul? No more than matter, and matter after 
all is dead. Matter of itself can create nothing if in its 
turn it does not consist of soul and body. Consequently 
matter traps wild beasts, domesticates cattle, works the 
land, trades and presides over the banks not of its own 
intelligence, but by direction of the soul. Consequently 
it is in the soul that one must seek the ultimate cause for 
the origin of the materialist attitude of man to nature. 
Consequently the soul also has dual requirements; con¬ 
sequently it also consists of soul and body—and that 
somehow sounds not quite right. Nor is that all. Willy- 
nilly “opinion” arises about the following subject as well. 
According to Mr. Kareyev it appears that the materialist 
relation of man to nature arises on the basis of his bodily 
requirements. But is that exact? Is it only to nature that 
such relations arise? Mr. Kareyev, perhaps, remembers 
how the abbe Guibert condemned the municipal 
communes who were striving for their liberation from 
the feudal yoke as “base” institutions, the sole purpose of 
existence of which was, he said, to avoid their proper 
fulfilment of feudal obligations. What was then speaking 
in the abbe Guibert—“body” or “soul”? If it was the 
“body” then, we say again, that body also consists of 
“body” and “soul”; and if it was the “soul” then it con¬ 
sisted of “soul” and “body”, for it displayed in this 
case under examination very little of that unselfish 
attitude to phenomena which, in the words of Mr. 
Kareyev, represents the distinctive feature of the “soul”. 
Try and make head or tail of that! Mr. Kareyev will say, 
perhaps, that in the abb^ Guibert it was the soul that 
was sj)eaking,‘to be exact, but that it was speaking tmder 
dictation firom the fiody, and that the same takes place 
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when man is occupied with hunting, with banks, etc. 
But first of all, in order to dictate, the body again must 
consist of both body and of soul. And secondly, a crude 
materialist may remark: well, there’s the soul talking 
under the dictation of the body, consequently the fact 
that man consists of soul and body does not in itself mean 
anything at all. Perhaps all through history all the soul 
has been doing is to talk under dictation from the body? 
Mr. Kareyev, of course, will be indignant at such a 
supposition, and will begin refuting the “crude material¬ 
ist”. We are firmly convinced that victory will remain on 
the side of the worthy professor; but will he be greatly 
helped in the fray by that unquestionable circumstance 
that man consists of soul and body? 

And even this is not all. We have read in Mr. Kareyev’s 
writings that on the basis of the spiritual requirements of 
personality there grow up “mythology and religion . . . 
literature and art” and in general “the theoretical 
attitude to the external world (and to oneself also), to 
questions of being and cognition”, and likewise “the 
unselfish creative reproduction of external phenomena 
(and of one’s own intentions)”. We believed Mr. 
Kareyev. But ... we have an acquaintance, a tech¬ 
nological student, who is passionately devoted to the 
study of the technique of manufacturing industry, but 
has displayed no “theoretical” attitude to all that has 
been listed by the professor. And so we find ourselves 
asking, can our friend be composed only of a body? We 
beg Mr. Kareyev to resolve as quickly as he can this 
doubt, so tormenting for ourselves and so humiliating for 
a young, extremely gifted technologist, who maybe is 
even a genius! 

If Mr. Kareyev’s argument has any sense, it is only the 
following: man has requirements of a higher and lower 
order, he has egotistical strivings and altruistic feelings. 
This is the most incontestable truth, but quite incapable 
of becoming the foundation of “historiosophy”. You 
will never get any further with it than hollow and long- 
since hackneyed reflections on the theme of human 
nature: it is no more than such a reflection, itself. 

While we have been chatting with Mr. Kareyev, our 
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perspicacious critics have had time to catch us con¬ 
tradicting ourselves, and above all Marx. We have said 
that economy is not the prime cause of all social pheno¬ 
mena, yet at the same time we assert that the psychology 
of society adapts itself to its economy: the first con¬ 
tradiction. We say'that the economy and the psychology 
of society represent two sides of one and the same pheno¬ 
menon, whereas Marx himself says that economy is 
the real foundation on which arise the ideological super¬ 
structures: a second contradiction, all the more lament¬ 
able for us because in it we are diverging from the views 
of the man whom we undertook to expound. Let us 
explain. 

That the principal cause of the social historical 
process is the development of the productive forces, we 
say word for word with Marx: so that here there is no 
contradiction. Consequently, if it does exist anywhere, 
it can only be in the question of the relationship between 
the economy of society and its psychology. Let us see 
whether it exists. 

The reader will be good enough to remember how 
private property arises. The development of the produc¬ 
tive forces places men in such relations that the personal 
appropriation of certain objects proves to be more 
convenient for the process of production. In keeping 
with this the legal conceptions of primitive man change. 
The psychology of society adapts itself to its economy. 
On the given economic foundation there rises up fatally the 
ideological superstructure appropriate to it. But on the other 
hand each new step in the development of the productive 
forces places men, in their daily worldly practice, in 
new mutual relations which do not correspond to the 
relations of production now growing out of date. These 
new and unprecedented situations reflect themselves 
in the psychology of men, and very strongly change it. 
In what direction? Some members of society defend the 
old order: these are the people of stagnation. Others— 
to whom the old order is not advantageous—stand for 
progress; their psychology changes in the direction of 
those relation^ of production which in time will replace 
the old economic relations, now growing out of date. 
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The adaptation of psychology to economy, as you see 
continues, but slow psychological evolution precedes 
economic revolution. ^ 

Once this revolution has taken place, a complete 
harmony is established between the psychology of society 
and its economy. Then on the basis of the new economy 
there takes place the full flowering of the new psychology. 
For a certain time this harmony remains unbroken, and 
even becomes stronger and stronger. But little by little 
the first shoots of a new discord make their appearance; 
the psychology of the foremost class, for the reason 
mentioned above, again outlines old relations of produc¬ 
tion: without for a moment ceasing to adapt itself to 
economy, it again adapts itself to the new relations of 
production, constituting the germ of the future economy. 
Well, are not these two sides of one and the same process? 


Ideology 

Up to now we have been illustrating the idea of Marx 
mainly by examples from the sphere of the law of 
property. This law is undoubtedly the same ideology we 
have been concerned with, but ideology of the first or, 
so to speak, lower sort. How are we to understand the 
view of Maix regarding ideology of the higher sort— 
science, philosophy, the arts, etc.? 

In the development of these ideologies, economy is the 
foundation in this sense, that society must achieve a 
certain degree of prosperity in order to produce out of 
itself a certain stratum of people, devoting their energies 
exclusively to scientific and other similar occupations. 
Furthermore, the views of Plato and Plutarch which we 
quoted earlier show that the very direction of intellectual 
work in society is determined by the production relations 
of the latter. It was already Vico who said of the sciences 
that they grow out of social needs. In respect of such a 
science as political economy, this is clear for everyone 
who has the least knowledge of its history. Count 

^ In essence this is the very psychological process which the proletariat of 
Europe is now going through: its psychology is alreyady ada|^ing itself to the new, 
future relations of production. 

N 
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Pecchio justly remarked that political economy particu¬ 
larly confirms the rule that practice always and every¬ 
where precedes science.^ Of course, this too can be 
interpreted in a very abstract sense; one may say: 
“Well, naturally science needs experience, and the 
more the experience the fuller the science.” It is not 
a question of that. Compare the economic views of 
Aristotle or Xenophon with the views of Adam Smith or 
Ricardo, and you will see that between the economic 
science of ancient Greece, on the one hand, and the 
economic science of bourgeois society, on the other, there 
exists not only a quantitative but also a qualitative difference 
—the point of view is quite different, the attitude to 
the subject is quite different. How is this difference 
explained? Simply by the fact that the very phenomena have 
changed', relations of production in bourgeois society don’t 
resemble production relations in ancient society. Differ¬ 
ent relations in production create different views in 
science. Furthermore, compare the views of Ricardo 
with the views of some Bastiat, and you will see that 
these men have different views of production relations 
which were the same in their general character, being 
bourgeois production relations. Why is this? Because at the 
time of Ricardo these relations were still only flowering 
and becoming stronger, while in the time of Bastiat 
they had already begun to decline. Different conditions 
of the same production relations necessarily had to 
reflect themselves in the views of the persons who were 
defending them. 

Or let us take the science of public law. How and why 
did its theory develop? “The scientific elaboration of 
public law” says Professor Gumplowicz, “begins only 
where the dominating classes come into conflict among 
themselves regarding the sphere of authority belonging 
to each of them. Thus, the first big political struggle 

1 “Quand *cssa cominciava appena a nascere, nel diciasettessimo secolo, 
alcune nazione avevano gik da piu sccolo fiorito colla lora sola esperienza, da 
cui poscia la scienza ricavo i suoi delta mi.’* Storia della Economia publica in Italia, 
etc,, Lugano, 1829, p. ii. 

John Stuart Mill repeats: “In every department of human affairs, Practice long 
precedes Science . . , The conception, accordingly, of Political Economy m a 
branch of Science is extremely m^ern; but the subject with which its enquiries 
are conversant has in all age^ necessarily constituted one of the chief practical 
interests of mankind.” Principles qf Political Economy, London^ 1^431 I* P* 
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which we encounter in the second half of the European 
middle ages, the struggle between the lay and the 
.spiritual authority, the struggle between the Emperor 
and the Pope, gives the first impetus to the development 
of the German science of public law. The second disputed 
political question which brought division into the midst 
of the dominating classes, and gave an impulse to the 
elaboration by publicists of the appropriate part of 
public law was the question of the election of the 

Emperors’V and so on, 

V^at are the mutual relations of classes? They are, 
in the first place, just those relations which people adopt 
to one another in the social process of production— 
production relations. These relations find their expression 
in the political organisation of society and in the political 
struggle of various classes, and that struggle serves as an 
impetus for the appearance and development of various 
political theories’, on the economic foundation there 
necessarily arises its appropriate ideological super¬ 
structure. 

Still, all these ideologies, too, may be of the first 
quality, but are certainly not of the highest order. How do 
matters stand, for example, with philosophy or art? 
Before replying to this question, we must make a certain 
digression. 

Helvetius started from the principle that “man is only 
sensibility”. From this point of view it is obvious that 
man will avoid unpleasant sensations and will strive to 
acquire only those which are pleasant. This is the in¬ 
evitable, natural egotism of sentient matter. But if this 
is so, in what way do there arise in man quite unselfish 
strivings, like love for truth and heroism? Such was the 
problem which Helvetius had to solve. He did not prove 
capable of solving it, and in order to get out of his 
difficulty he simply crossed out that same X, that same 
unknown quantity, which he had undertaken to define. 
He began to say that there is not a single learned man 
who loves truth unselfishly, that every man sees in it 
only the path to glory, and in glory the path to money, 
and in money the means of procuring for himself 

^ Rechtsst(mt tmd Socialismus^ Innsbruck, i88i, pp. 124*5. 
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pleasant physical sensations, as for example by pur¬ 
chasing savoury food or beautiful slaves. One need 
hardly say how futile are such explanations. In them 
there was only demonstrated what we noted earlier 
—the incapacity of french metaphysical materialism to 
grapple with questions of development. 

The father of modern dialectical materialism is credited 
with a view of the history of human thought which would 
be nothing else than a repetition of the metaphysical 
reflections of Helvetius. Marx’ view of the history of, 
say, philosophy is often understood approximately as 
follows:’ if Kant occupied himself with questi6ns of 
transcendental aesthetics, if he talked of the categories of 
mind or of the antinomies of reason, these were only his 
phrases. In reality he wasn’t at all interested in either 
aesthetics, or antinomies, or categories. Ail he wanted 
was one thing: to provide the class to which he belonged, 
i.e. the German petty-bourgeoisie, with as many savoury 
dishes and “beautiful slaves” as possible. Categories 
and antinomies seemed to him an excellent means of 
securing this, and so he began to “breed” them. 

Need I assure the reader that such an impression is 
absolute nonsense? When Marx says that a given theory 
corresponds to such and such a period of the economic 
development of society, he does not in the least intend 
to say thereby that the thinking representatives of the 
class which ruled during this period deliberately adapted 
their views to the interests of their more or less wealthy, 
more or less generous benefactors. 

There have always and everywhere been sycophants, 
of course, but it is not they who have advanced the 
human intellect. And those who really moved it forward 
were concerned for the truth, and not for the interests 
of the great ones of this world.^ 

“Upon the different forms of property”, says Marx, 
“upon the social conditions of existence rises an entire 
superstructure of distinct and characteristically formed 
sentiments, illusions, modes of thought and views of life. 
Tlie-entire class creates and forms them out of its material 

^This did not prevent them from sometimes fearing the strong. Thus, for 
example, Kant said of himself. *'No one will force me to say that which is against 
my beli^; but 1 will not venture to say all 1 believe.** 
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foundations and out of the corresponding social rela¬ 
tions.” ^ The process by which the ideological super¬ 
structure arises takes place unnoticed by men. They regard 
that superstructure, not as the temporary product of 
temporary relations, bu^ as something natural and 
essentially obligatory. Individuals whose views and feelings 
have been formed under the influence of education and 
environment may be filled with the most sincere, most 
devoted attitude to the views and forms of social existence 
which arose historically on the basis of more or less 
narrow class interests. The same applies to whole parties. 
The French democrats of 1848 expressed the aspirations 
of the pe tty-bourgeoisie. The pretty-bourgeoisie naturally 
strove to defend its class interests. But “one must not 
form the narrow-minded notion that the petty-bourge- 
oisie, on principle, wishes to enforce an egotistic class 
interest. Rather it believes that the special conditions 
of its emancipation are the general conditions under 
which modern society can alone be saved, and the class 
struggle avoided. Just as little must one imagine that the 
democratic representatives are all shopkeepers or en¬ 
thusiastic champions of shopkeepers. According to their 
education and their individual position, they may be 
separated from them as widely as heaven from earth. 
What makes* them representatives of the petty-bourge- 
oisie is the fact that in their minds they do not go beyond 
the limits which the latter do not go beyond in life, that 
they are consequently driven theoretically to the same 
tasks and solutions to which material interest and the 
social position practically drive the latter. This is in 
general the relationship of the political and literary repre¬ 
sentatives of a class to the class that they represent” 

^ 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, Section III. 

2 Proving that the conditions of life {les circonslancet) influence the organisa¬ 
tion of animals, Lamarck makes an observation which it will be useful to recall 
here in order to avoid misunderstandings. “It is true, if this statement were to be 
taken literally, I should be convicted of an error; for whatever the environment may 
do, it does not work any direct modification whatever in the shape and organisa¬ 
tion of animals.” Thanks to considerable changes in that environment, however, 
new requirements, different from those previously existing, make their appearance. 
If these new requirements last a long time, they lead to the appearance of new 
habits. “Now, if a new environment . . . induces new habits in these auim^!.s, that 
is to say, leads them to new activities which have beciome habitual, the result will 
be the use of some one part in preference to some ojher part,tend in some cases the 

Footnote continued on next page. 
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Marx says this in his book on the coup d’etat of 
Napoleon III. 

In another of his works he perhaps still better eluci¬ 
dates for us the psychological dialectics of classes. He is 
speaking of the emancipatory role which sometimes 
individual classes have to play. 

“No class in civil society can play this part unless it 
calls forth a phase of enthusiasm in its own ranks and 
those of the masses: a phase when it fraternises and inter¬ 
mingles with society in general, is identified with society, 
is felt and recognised to be the universal representative 
of socie\y, and when its own demands and rights are 
really the demands and rights of society itself, and it is 
in truth the social head and the social heart. Only in the 
name of society and its rights in general can a particular 
class vindicate its general domination. The position of 
liberator cannot be taken by storm, simply through 
revolutionary energy and intellectual self-confidence. 
If the emancipation of a particular class is to be identified 
with the revolution of a people, if one social class is to be 
treated as the whole social order, then, on the other 
hand, all the deficiencies of society must be concentrated 
in another class; a definite class must be the universal 
stumbling-block, the embodiment of universal fetters. 
... If one class is to be the liberating class/)ar excellence, 
then another class must contrariwise be the obvious 
subjugator. The general negative significance of the 
French aristocracy and clergy determined the general 
positive significance of the bourgeoisie, the class imme¬ 
diately confronting and opposing them.”^ 

total disuse of some part no longer necessary.” The increasing of use or its absence 
will not remain without influence on the structure of organs, and consequently of 
the whole organism. (Lamarck, Zoological Philosophy, Vol. I, ch. vii, in Elliot’s 
translation, London, 1914, pp. 107-8). In the same way must also be understood 
the influence of economic requirements, and of others following from them, on the 
psychology of a people. Here there takes place a slow process of adaptation by 
exercise or non-exercise; while our opponents of “economic” materialism imagine 
that, in Marx* opinion, people when they experience new requirements imme¬ 
diately and deliberately change their views. Naturally this seems to them a piece 
of stupidity. But it is they themselves who invented this stupidity: Marx says nothing 
of the kind. Generally speaking, the objections of these thinkers remind us of the 
fol|()wing triumphant refutation of Darwin by a certain clergyman: “Darwin 
says,A^ow a hen into the water and she will grow webbed feet. I assert that the 
hen win simply drown.” 

1 Contribution to the^Critique qf the Hegelian Philosophy of Law (fieutsch-Franzosische 
JahfbiUher, 1844). 
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After this preliminary explanation, it will no longer 
be difficult to clear up for oneself Marx’ view on ideology 
of the highest order, as for example philosophy and art. 
But to make it still clearer, we shall compare it with the 
view of H. Taine: 

“In order to understand a work of art, an artist, a 
group of artists”, says this writer, “one must picture to 
oneself exactly the general condition of minds and 
manners of their age. There lies the ultimate explanation, 
there is to be found the first cause which determines all 
the rest. This truth is confirmed by experience. In fact, 
if we trace the main epochs of the history of art, we shall 
find that the arts appear and disappear together with 
certain conditions of minds and manners with which they 
are connected. Thus, Greek tragedy—the tragedy of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides—appears together 
with the victory of the Greeks over the Persians, in the 
heroic epoch of the little city republics, at the moment of 
that great effort thanks to which they won their inde¬ 
pendence and established their hegemony in the 
civilised world. That tragedy disappears, together with 
that independence and that energy, when the degenera¬ 
tion of characters and the Macedonian conquest hand 
over Greece to the power of foreigners. In exactly the 
same way Gothic architecture develops together with 
the final establishment of the feudal order, in the 
semi-renaissance of the eleventh century, at a time when 
society, freed from Northmen and robbers, begins to 
settle down. It disappears at the time when this military 
regime of small independent barons is disintegrating, 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, together with 
all the manners which followed from it, in consequence 
of the coming into existence of the new monarchies. 
Similarly Dutch art flourishes at that glorious moment 
when, thanks to its stubbornness and its valour, Holland 
finally throws off the Spanish yoke, fights successfully 
against England, becomes the wealthiest, freest, rcvost 
industrious, most prosperous State in Europe. It declines 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, /when 
Holland falls to a secondary role^ yielding the first to 
England, and becomes simply a bank, a commercial 
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house, maintained in the greatest order, peaceful and 
well-kept, in which man may live at his ease like a 
sagacious bourgeois, with no great ambitions or great 
emotions. Finally, just in the same way does French 
tragedy appear at th^ time when, under Louis XIV, 
the firmly established monarchy carries with it the rule 
of decorum, court life, the brilliance and domestic 
elegance of the aristocracy; and disappears when noble 
society and court manners are abolished by the Revolu¬ 
tion. . . . Just as naturalists study the physical tempera¬ 
ture in order to understand the appearance of this or 
that plant, maize or oats, aloes or pine, in exactly the 
same way must one study the moral temperature in 
order to explain the appearance of this or that form of 
art: pagan sculpture or realistic painting, mystic archi¬ 
tecture or classical literature, voluptuous music or 
idealistic poetry. The works of the human spirit, like the 
works of living Nature, are explained only by their 
environment”.! 

Any follower of Marx will unquestionably agree with 
all this: yes, any work of art, hke any philosophical 
system, can be explained by the state of minds and 
manners of the particular age. But what explains this 
general state of minds and manners? The followers of 
Marx think that it is explained by the social order, the 
qualities of the social environment. “When a great 
change takes place in the condition of humanity, it 
brings by degrees a corresponding change in human 
conceptions”, says the same Taine.* That, too, is 
correct. The only cjuestion is, what is it that causes 
changes in the position of social man, i.e. in the social 
order? It is only on this question that “economic material¬ 
ists” differ from Taine. 

For Taine the task of history, as of science, is in the 
last resort a '^psychological task”. The general state of 
minds and manners, according to him, creates not only 
the different forms of art, literature and philosophy but 
also the industry of the given people and all its social 
insh^itions. And this means that social environment has 

1 Phibsojrhte de Vart (2® ^ition), Paris, 1872, pp. 13-17. 

2 Philosophie de Vart dans les Pqys-Bas, Paris, 1869, p. 96. 
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its ultimate cause in “the state of minds and manners”. 

Thus it turns out that the psychology of social man is 
determined by his position, and his position by his 
psychology. This is once again the antinomy we know 
so well, with which the writers of the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century were so utterly failed to grapple. 
Taine did not resolve this antinomy. He only gave, in a 
number of remarkable works, numerous brilliant illustra¬ 
tions of its first proposition—the thesis that the state of 
minds and manners is determined by the social environment. 

Taine’s contemporaries in France, who contested his 
aesthetic theory, put forward the antithesis "that the 
qualities of the social environment are determined by the state 
of minds and manners.^ This kind of discussion could be 
carried on until the second advent, not only without 
resolving the fateful antinomy, but even without notic¬ 
ing its existence. 

It is only the historical theory of Marx that resolves 
the antinomy and thereby brings the argument to a 
satisfactory conclusion or, at any rate, provides the 
possibility of concluding it satisfactorily, if people have 
ears to hear and a brain wherewith to think. 

The qualities of the social environment axe determined 
by the state of the productive forces in every given age. 
Once the state of the productive forces is determined, the 
qualities of the social environment are also determined, 
and so is the psychology corresponding to it, and the 
interaction between the environment on the one side 
and minds and manners on the other. Brunetiere is 
quite right when he says that wc not only adapt ourselves 
to our environment, but also adapt it to our needs. 
You will ask, but whence come the needs which do not 
correspond with the quaUties of the environment around 
us? They arise in us—and, in saying this, we have in 
view not only the materied but also all the so-called 

^ “Wc experience the influence of the political or historical environment, we 
experience the influence of the social environment, we also experience the influence 
of the physical environment. But it must not be forgotten that, if we experience it, 
we can however also resist it, and you know doubtless that there are memorab^ 
examples of this.... If we experience the influence of environment, a power ’ Inch 
wc also have is not to let ourselves be swayed, or to say more, it is the jj^wer of 
making the environment conform, of adapting it to our own convenience.” 
F. Brunetiere, UEvolution de la Critique depuis la RtHaissance jusqu'd nos jours, Paris 
1890, pp. a6o-i. 
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spiritual needs of men—thanks to that same historical 
movement, that same development of the productive 
forces, owing to which every particular social order 
sooner or later proves to be unsatisfactory, out of date, 
requiring radical reconstruction, and maybe fit only 
for the scrap-heap. We have already pointed earlier 
to the example of legal institutions to show how the 
psychology of men may outdistance the particular 
forms of their social life. 

We are sure that, on reading these lines, many readers 
—even those favourably inclined towards us—have 
remembered a mass of examples and of historical 
phenomena which apparently cannot in any way be 
explained from our point of view. And the readers are 
already prepared to tell us: “You are right, but not 
entirely; equally right, 'but also not entirely, are the 
people who hold views opposite to yours: both you and 
they see only half the truth.” But wait, reader, don’t seek 
salvation in eclecticism without grasping all that the 
modern monist, i.e. materialist, view of history can give you. 

Up to this point our propositions, of necessity, were 
very abstract. But we already know that there is no 
abstract truth, truth is always concrete. We must give our 
propositions a more concrete shape. 

t 

Influence of Environment upon Nations 

As almost every society is subjected to the influence of 
its neighbours, it may be said that for every society there 
exists, in its turn, a certain social historical environment which 
influences its development. The sum of influences experienced 
by every given society at the hands of its neighbours 
can never be equal to the sum of the influences experi¬ 
enced at the same time by another society. Therefore 
every society lives in its own particular historical environment, 
which may be, and very often is, in reality very similar to the 
historical environment surrounding other nations and peoples, 
t^can never be, and never is, identical with it. This introduces 
anaj^tremely powerful element of diversity into that 
process of social development which, from our previous 
abstract point of view, seemed most schematic. 
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For example, the clan is a form of community charac¬ 
teristic of all human societies at a particular stage of their 
development. But the influence of the historical environ¬ 
ment very greatly varies the destinies of the clan in 
different tribes. It attaches to the clan itself a particular, 
so to speah individual, character, it retards or accelerates 
its disintegration, and in particular it diversifies the 
process of that disintegration. But diversity in the 
process of the disintegration of the clan determines the 
diversity of those forms of community which succeed 
clan life. Up to now we have been saying that the devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces leads to the appearance 
of private property and to the disappearance of primitive 
communism. Now we must say that the character of the 
private property which arises on the ruins of primitive 
communism is diversified by the influence of the 
historical environment which surrounds each particular 
society. “The careful study of the Asiatic, particularly 
Indian, forms of communal property would show how 
from different forms of primitive communal property 
there follow different forms of its disintegration. Thus, 
for example, different original types of Roman and 
German private property could be traced back to 
different forms of the Indian communal property”.^ 

The influence of the historical environment of a given 
society tells, of course, in the development of its ideology 
as well. Do foreign influences weaken, and if so to what 
extent do they weaken, the dependence of this develop¬ 
ment on the economic structure of society? 

Compare the Aeneid with the Odyssey, or the French 
classical tragedy with the classical tragedy of the Greeks. 
Compare the Russian tragedy of the eighteenth century 
with classical French tragedy. What will you see? The 
Aeneid is only an imitation of the Odyssey, the classical 
tragedy of the French is only an imitation of Greek 
tragedy; the Russian tragedy of the eighteenth century 
has been composed, although by unskilful hands, after 
the image and likeness of the French. Everywhere th^sc" 
has been imitation; but the imitator is separate^'irom 
his model by all that distance which exisits between the 

^ Marx, Contribution to the Critique qf Political Economy, 1859, p. 10, footnote. 
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society which gave him, the imitator, birth and the society 
in which the model lived. And note that we are speaking, 
not of the greater or lesser perfection of finish, but of what 
constitutes the soul of the work of art in question. Whom 
does the Achilles of Racine resemble—a Greek who has 
just emerged from a state of barbarism, or a marquis— 
talon rouge —of the seventeenth century? The personages of 
the Aeneid, it has been observed, were Romans of the 
time of Augustus. True, the characters of the Russian 
so-called tragedies of the eighteenth century can hardly 
be described as giving us a picture of the Russian people 
of the time, but their very worthlessness bears witness to 
the state of Russian society: they bring out before us its 
immaturity. 

Another example. Locke undoubtedly was the teacher 
of the vast majority of the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century (Helvetius called him the greatest 
metaphysician of all ages and peoples). Yet nevertheless 
between Locke and his French pupils there is precisely 
that same distance which separated English society at 
the time of the “Glorious Revolution” from French 
society as it was, several decades before the “Great 
Rebellion” of the French people. 

A third example. The “true Socialists” of Germany in 
the ’40s imported their ideas direct from* France. Yet 
nevertheless these ideas, one may say, had already at the 
frontier stamped on them the mark of the society in 
which they were destined to spread. 

Thus the influence of the literature of one country on the 
literature of another is directly proportional to the similarity 
of the social relations of these countries. It does not exist 
at all when that similarity is equal to zero. As an 
example, the African Negroes up to the present time have 
not experienced the least influence of the European 
literatures. This irifluence is one-sided when one people through 
its backwardness can give nothing to another, either in the sense 
ofform or in the sense of content. As an example, the French 
iil^ature of last century,^ influencing Russian literature, 
didS^pt itself experience the least Russian influence. 
Finally, this influence ^ reciprocal when, in consequence of the 

1 That is, of the eighteenth century.—^T rans. 
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similarity of social life, and consequently of cultural development, 
each of the two peoples making the exchange can borrow something 
from the other. As an example, French literature, in¬ 
fluencing English, experienced the influence of the latter 
in its turn. 

The pseudo-classical English literature was very much 
to the liking, at one time, of the English aristocracy. But 
the English imitators could never equal their French 
models. This was because all the efforts of the English 
aristocrats could not transport into England those 
relations of society in which the French pseudo-classical 
literature ffourished. 

The French philosophers were filled with admiration 
for the philosophy of Locke; but they went much further 
than their teacher. This was because the class which they 
represented had gone in France, fighting against the 
old regime, much further than the class of English 
society whose aspirations were expressed in the philo¬ 
sophical works of Locke. 

When, as in modern Europe, we have an entire system 
of societies, which influenced one another extremely 
powerfully, the development of ideology in each of these 
societies becomes just as increasingly complex as its 
economic development becomes more and more complex, 
under the Influence of constant trade with other 
countries. 

We have in these conditions one literature, as it were, 
common to all civilised mankind. But just as a zoological 
genus is subdivided into species, so this world literature is 
subdivided into the literatures of the individual nations. 
When Hume visited France, the French “philosophers” 
greeted him as their fellow-thinker. But on one occasion, 
when dining with Holbach, this undoubted fellow- 
thinker of the French philosophers began talking about 
“natural religion”. “As regards atheists”, he said, “I do 
not admit their existence: I have never met a single one.” 
“You have not had much luck up to now”, retorted the 
author of the System of Mature. “Here, for a start, wpter 
can see seventeen atheists seated at table.” Th^-c^ame 
Hume had a decisive influence on I^ant, whom he, as the 
latter himself admitted, awakened from his dogmatic 
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drowsiness. But the philosophy of Kant differs consider¬ 
ably from the philosophy of Hume. The very same fund 
of ideas leads to the militant atheism of the French 
materialists, to the religious indifferentism of Hume and 
to the “practical” religion of Kant. The reason was that 
the religious question in England at that time did not 
play the same part as it was playing in France, and in 
France not the same as in Germany. And this difference 
in the significance of the religious question was caused 
by the fact that in each of these three countries the social 
forces were not in the same mutual relationship as in each 
of the others. Similar in their nature^ but dissimilar in their 
degree of development, the elements of society combined 
differently in the different European countries, and 
thereby brought it about that in each of them there was 
a very particular state of minds and manners”, which 
expressed itself in the national literature, philosophy, 
art etc. In consequence of this, one and the same question 
might excite Frenchmen to passion and leave the 
English cold; one and the same argument a progressive 
German might treat with respect, while a progressive 
Frenchman would regard it with bitter hatred. To what 
did German philosophy owe its colossal successes? To 
German realities, answers Hegel: the French have no 
time to occupy themselves with philosophy, life pushes 
them into the practical sphere {zum Praktischen), while 
German realities are more reasonable, and the Germans 
may perfect theory in peace and quiet (beim Theoretischen 
stehen bleiben). As a matter of fact, this imaginary 
reasonableness of German realities reduced itself to the 
poverty of German social and political life, which left 
educated Germans at that time no other choice than to 
serve as officials of unattractive “realities” (to adapt 
themselves to the “Practical”) or to seek consolation in 
theorji, and to concentrate in this sphere all the strength 
of their passion, all the energy of their thought. But if the 
more advanced countries, going away into the “Prac- 
Yi(i!|l”, had not pushed forward the theoretical reasoning 
of tftq, Germans, if they had not awakened the latter 
from their “dogmatjc drowsiness”, never would that 
negative quality—^the poverty of social and political 
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life—^have given birth to such a colossal positive result 
as the brilliant flowering of German philosophy. 

Goethe makes Mephistopheles say; “Vernunft wird 
Unsinn, Wohlthat—Plage.”» In its application to the 
history of German philosophy, one may almost venture 
such a paradox: nonsense gave birth to reason, poverty 
proved a benefaction. 

But I think we may finish this part of our exposition. 
Let us recapitulate what has been said in it. 

Interaction exists in international life as in the 
internal life of peoples; it is quite natural and un¬ 
questionably inevitable; nevertheless by itself if explains 
nothing. In order to understand interaction, one must 
ascertain the attributes of the interacting forces, and 
these attributes cannot find their ultimate explanation 
in the fact of interaction, however much they may change 
thanks to that fact. In the case we have taken, the 
qualities of the interacting forces, the attributes of the 
social organisms influencing one another, are explained 
in the long run by the cause we already know: the 
economic structure of these organisms, which is determined by 
the state of their productive forces. 

Now the historical philosophy we are setting forth 
has assumed, we hope, a somewhat more concrete 
shape. But it is still abstract, it is still far from “real 
fife.” We have to make yet a further step towards the 
latter. 


Dialectics in Intellectual Development 

At first we spoke of “society”: then we went on to the 
interaction of societies. But societies, after all, are not 
homogeneous in their composition: we already know that 
the breakup of primitive communism leads to inequality, 
to the origin of classes which have different and often 
quite opposed interests. We already know that classes 
carry on between themselves an almost uninterrupted, 
now hidden, now open and chronic, now sharp strugfis^r* 
And this struggle exercises a vast and in the hjgiiest 
degree important influence on Jhe dsvelopmfent of 

1 “Sense becomes nonsense, and benefaction a calamity.” 
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ideology. It may be said without exaggeration that we 
shall understand nothing of this development without 
taking into account the class struggle. 

“Do you wish to discover, if one may put it that way, 
the true cause of the tragedy of Voltaire?” asks 
Bruneti^re. “Look for it, first, in the personality of 
Voltaire, and particularly in the necessity which hung 
over him of doing something diflferent from what Racine 
and Quinault had already done, yet at the same time of 
following in their footsteps. Of the romantic drama, the 
drama of Hugo and Dumas, I will permit myself to say 
that its aefinition is fully comprised in the definition of 
the drama of Voltaire. If romanticism did not want to do 
this or that on the stage, it was because it wanted to do 
the opposite of classicism. ... In literature as in art, 
after the influence of the individual, the most important 
influence is that of some works on others. Sometimes 
we strive to compete with our predecessors in their own 
field, and in that way certain methods become stable, 
schools are established, traditions formed. Or sometimes 
we try to act otherwise than they did, and then develop¬ 
ment proceeds in contradiction to tradition, new schools 
appear, methods are transformed.”^ 

Leaving aside for the time being the question of the 
role of the individual, we shall remark that it has long 
been time to ponder over “the influence of some works on 
others”. In absolutely all ideologies development takes 
place in the way indicated by Brunetiere. The ideologists 
of one epoch either move in the tracks of their prede¬ 
cessors, developing their thoughts, applying their 
methods and only allowing themselves to “compete” 
with their forerunners, or else they revolt against the old 
ideas and methods, enter into contradiction to them. Organic 
epochs, Saint-Simon would have said, are replaced by 
critical epochs. The latter are particularly noteworthy. 

Take any question, like for example that of money. 
For the Mercantilists money was wealth par excellence’. 
-ilipy attributed to money an exaggerated, almost 
exertional importance. The people who revolted against 
the Mercantilists, entering into “contradiction” to 

1 Loc, cit,, pp. 262-3. 
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them, not only corrected their exceptionalism but them¬ 
selves, at least the most headstrong among them, fell 
into exceptionalism, and precisely into the opposite 
extreme: they said that money is simply a symbol, which 
in itself has absolutely no value. That was the view of 
money held, for example, by Hume. If the view of the 
Mercantilists can be explained by the immaturity of 
commodity production and circulation in their day, it 
would be strange to explain the views of their opponents 
simply by the fact that commodity production and 
circulation had developed very strongly. For that 
subsequent development did not for a moment actually 
transform money into a mere symbol, deprived of 
internal value. Whence did the exceptionalism of Hume’s 
view, then, originate? It originated in the fact of struggle, 
in “contradiction” to the Mercantilists. He wanted to 
“do the opposite” to the Mercantilists, just as the 
Romantics “wanted to do the opposite” to the classics. 
Therefore one may say, just as Brunetiere says of the 
romantic drama, that Hume’s view of money is com¬ 
pletely included in the view of the Mercantilists, being 
its opposite. 

Another example. The philosophers of the eighteenth 
century resolutely and sharply struggle against any kind 
of mysticism^ The French Utopians are all more or less 
penetrated with religious feeling. What brought about 
this return to mysticism? Did such men as the author of 
The New Christianity'- have less “enlightenment” than the 
Encyclopaedists? No, they had no less enlightenment, 
and, generally speaking, their views were very closely 
linked with the views of the Encyclopaedists: they 
were descended from the latter in the direct line. But 
they entered into “contradiction” to the Encyclopaedists 
on some questions—^particularly, that is, on the question 
of the organisation of society—and there appeared in 
them the striving to “do the opposite” to the Encyclopae¬ 
dists. Their attitude to religion was the plain opposite o* 
the^ attitude to it taken up by the “philosophers’^,-* 
their view of religion was already included in th§ »view 
of the latter. . • 

1 Saint-Simon.— Trans. 

O 
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Take, finally, the history of philosophy. In France 
during the second half of the eighteenth century material¬ 
ism triumphed; under its banner marched the extreme 
section of the French Third Estate, In England in the 
seventeenth century Materialism was the passion of the 
defenders of the old regime, the aristocrats, the supporters 
of absolutism. The reason, here too, is clear. Those 
to whom the English aristocrats of the Restoration were 
“in contradiction” were extreme religious fanatics; in 
order “to do the opposite” to what they were doing, the 
reactionaries had to go as far as materialism. In France of 
the eighfeenth century things were exactly opposite: 
the defenders of the old order stood for religion, and it 
was the extreme revolutionaries who arrived at materialism. 
The history of human thought is full of such examples, 
and all of them confirm one and the same thing: in order to 
understand the ‘'state of minds” of each particular critical 
epoch, in order to explain why during this epoch precisely these, 
and not those, teachings gain the upper hand, we must as a 
preliminary study the “state of minds” in the preceding epoch, 
and discover what teachings and tendencies were then dominant. 
Without this we shall not understand at all the intellec¬ 
tual condition of the epoch concerned, however well we 
get to know its economy. 

But even this must not be understood in abstract 
fashion, as the Russian “intelligentsia” is accustomed to 
understand everything. The ideologists of one epoch 
never wage against their predecessors a struggle all 
along the line, on all questions of human knowledge and 
social relations. The French Utopians of the nineteenth 
century were completely in agreement with the Ency¬ 
clopaedists in a number of anthropological views; the 
Tinglish aristocrats of the Restoration were quite in 
agreement with the Puritans, whom they so hated, on a 
number of questions, such as civil law, etc. The territory 
of psycholo^ is subdivided into provinces, the provinces 
into counties, the counties into rural districts and 
'■'communities, and the communities represent unions of 
individuals (i.e. of individual questions). When a 
“contradiction” arises, when struggle blazes up, its 
passion seizes, as a rule, only upon individual provinces 
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—not individual counties—and only its reflection falls 
upon the neighbouring areas. First of all that province 
to which hegemony belonged in the preceding epoch is 
subjected to attack. It is only gradually that the “miseries 
of war” spread to the nearest neighbours and most 
faithful allies of the province which has been attacked. 
Therefore we must add that, in ascertaining the charac¬ 
ter of any particular critical epoch, it is necessary to 
discover not only the general features of the psychology of 
the previous organic period, but also the individual 
peculiarities of that psychology. During one period of 
history hegemony belongs to religion, during another 
to politics, and so forth. This circumstance inevitably 
reflects itself in the character of the corresponding 
critical epochs, of which each, according to circum¬ 
stances, either continues formally to recognise the old 
hegemony, introducing a new, opposite content into the 
dominating conceptions (as, for example, the first 
English Revolution), or else completely rejects them, 
and hegemony passes to new provinces of thought (as, 
for example, the French literature of the Enlightenment). 
If we remember that these disputes over the hegemony of 
individual psychological provinces also extend to their 
neighbours, and moreover extend to a different degree 
and in a different direction in each individual case, we 
shall understand to what an extent here, as everywhere, 
one cannot confine oneself to abstract proposition. 

“All that may be so”, retort our opponents. “But we 
don’t see what the class struggle has got to do with all 
this, and we strongly suspect that, having begun with a 
toast to its health, you’re now finishing with one for rest 
to its soul. You yourself now recognise that the move¬ 
ments of human thought arc subjected to certain 

f )articular laws, which have nothing in common with the 
aws of economics or with that development of the 
productive forces which you have talked about till we 
are sick of hearing it.” We hasten to reply. 

That in the development of human thought, or, to 
speak more exactly, in the co-ordination of human conr,:ptions 
and notions there are particular laws —this, so £ir as w^ know, 
not a single one of the “economic” materialists have ever 
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denied. None of them has ever identified, for example, 
the laws of logic with the laws of the circulation of 
commodities. But nevertheless not one of this variety of 
materialists has found it possible to seek in the laws of 
thought the ultimate'“cause, the prime mover of the in¬ 
tellectual development of humanity. And it is precisely 
this which distinguishes, and advantageously distinguishes^ 
“economic materialists” from idealists, and particu¬ 
larly from eclectics. 

Once the stomach has been supplied with a certain 
quantity of food, it sets about its work in accordance 
with the general laws of stomachic digestion. But can 
one, with the help of these laws, reply to the question 
of why savoury and nourishing food descends every day 
into your stomach, while in mine it is a rare visitor? 
Do these laws explain why some eat too much, while 
others die of hunger? It would seem that the explanation 
must be sought in some other sphere, in the working of 
some other kind of laws. The same is the case with the 
mind of man. Once it has been placed in a definite 
situation, once its environment supplies it with certain 
impressions, it co-ordinates them according to certain 
general laws (moreover here, too, the results are varied 
in the extreme by the variety of impressions received). 
But what places it in that situation? What determines the 
influx and the character of new impressions? That is 
the question which cannot be answered by any laws of 
thought. 

Furthermore, imagine that a resilient ball falls from a 
high tower. Its movement takes place according to a 
universally known and very simple law of mechanics. 
But suddenly the ball strikes an inclined plane. Its 
movement is changed in accordance with another, also 
very simple and universally known mechanical law. As a 
result, we have a broken line of movement, of which one 
can and must say that it owes its origin to the joint 
action of both the laws which have been mentioned. 

■®But where did the inclined plane which the ball struck 
come^from? This is not explained either by the first or 
the second lav^, or yet by their joint action. Exactly the 
same is the case with human thought. Whence came the 
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circumstances thanks to which its movements were 
subjected to the combined action of such and such laws? 
This is not explained either by its individual laws or by 
their combined action. 

The circumstances which condition the movement of 
thought must be looked for where the writers of the 
French Enlightenment sought for them. But nowadays 
we no longer halt at that “limit” which they could not 
cross. We not only say that man with all his thoughts and 
feelings is the product of his social environment; we try 
to understand the genesis of that environment. We say that its 
qualities are determined by such and such reasons, lying 
outside man and hitherto independent of his will. The 
multiform changes in the actual mutual relations of men 
necessarily bring in their train changes in the “state of 
minds”, in the mutual relations of ideas, feelings, beliefs. Ideas, 
feelings and beliefs are co-ordinated according to their 
own particular laws. But these laws are brought into 
play by external circumstances which have nothing in 
common with these laws. Where Brunetiere sees only the 
influence of some literary works on others, we see in 
addition the mutual influences of social groups, strata 
and classes, influences that lie more deeply. Where he 
simply says: contradiction appeared, men wanted to do 
the opposite of what their predecessors had been doing, 
we add: and the reason why they wanted it was because 
a new contradiction had appeared in their actual 
relations, because a new social stratum or class had come 
forward, which could no longer live as the people had 
lived in former days. 

While Brunetiere only knows that the Romantics 
wished to contradict the classics, Brandes tries to explain 
their propensity to “contradiction” by the position of 
the class in society to which they belonged. Remember, 
for example, what he says of the reason for the romantic 
mood of the French youth during the period of the 
Restoration and under Louis Philippe. 

When Marx says: “In order that one class should be 
the class of emancipation par excellence, another clas« must 
contrariwise be the class of manifest subjugation”, he 
also is pointing to a particular, and moreover very 
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important, law of development of social thought. But 
this law operates, and can operate, only in societies which 
are divided into classes; it does not operate, and cannot 
operate, in primitive societies where there are neither 
classes nor their struggle. 

Let us consider the operation of this law. When a 
certain class is the enslaver of all in the eyes of the rest 
of the population, then the ideas also which prevail in 
the ranks of that class naturally present themselves to 
the population as ideas worthy only of slave owners. The 
social consciousness enters into “contradiction” to them: 
it is attracted by opposite ideas. But we have already said 
that this kind of struggle is never carried on all along 
the line: there always remain a certain number of ideas 
which are equally recognised both by the revolutionaries 
and by the defenders of the old order. The strongest 
attack, however, is made on the ideas which serve to 
express those sides of the dying order most injurious at 
the given time. In relation to these aspects of ideology, 
the revolutionaries experienced an irrepressible desire to 
'^contradict" their predecessors. But in relation to other 
ideas, even though they did grow up on the basis of old 
social relations, they often remain quite indifferent, and 
sometimes by tradition continue to cling to them. Thus 
the French materialists, while waging war on the 
philosophical and political ideas of the old regime (i.e. 
against the clergy and the aristocratic monarchy), 
left almost untouched the old traditions in literature. 
True, here also the aesthetic theories of Diderot were 
the expression of the new social relations. But the struggle 
in this sphere was very weak, because the main forces had 
been concentrated on another field.^ Here the standard 
of revolt was raised only later and, moreover, by people 
who, warmly sympathising with the old regime over¬ 
thrown by the revolution, ought, it would seem, to have 
sympathised with the literary views which were formed in 
the golden age of that regime. But even this seeming 
“peculiarity is explained by the principle of “contra¬ 
diction”. How can you expect, for example, that 

1 In dtrrmany the^struggle between literary views, as is known, went on with 
much ^eater energy^ but her^ the attention of the ixmovators was not distracted 
by political struggle. 
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Chateaubriand should sympathise with the old aesthetic 
theory, when Voltaire—the hateful and harmful Voltaire 
—^was one of its representatives? 

Contradiction leads the way forward {der Widerspruch 
ist das Fortleitende), says Hegel. The history of ideologies 
seems once more to demonstrate that the old “meta¬ 
physician” was not mistaken. It also demonstrates 
apparently the passing of quantitative changes into 
qualitative. But we ask the reader not to be upset by this, 
and to hear us out to the end. 

Up to now we have been saying that once the produc¬ 
tive forces of society have been determined, it§ structure 
also has been determined and, consequently, its psychol¬ 
ogy as well. On this foundation the idea might be 
attributed to us that from the economic state of a given 
society one can with precision form a conclusion as to 
the make-up of its ideas. But this is not the case, because 
the ideologies of every particular age are always most 
closely connected—whether positively or negatively— 
with the ideologies of the preceding age. The “state of 
minds” of any given age can be understood only in 
connection with the state of the minds of the previous 
epoch. Of course, not a single class will find itself 
captivated by ideas which contradict its aspirations. 
Every class' excellently, even though unconsciously, 
always adapts its “ideals” to its economic needs. But this 
adaptation can take place in various ways, and why it 
takes place in this way, not in that, is explained not 
by the situation of the given class taken in isolation, but 
by all the particular features of the relations between this 
class and its antagonist (or antagonists). With the 
appearance of classes, contradiction becomes not only a 
motive force, but also a formative principle.^ 

The Individual and his Ideals 

But what then is the role of the individual in the 
history of ideology? Brunetiere attributes to the individ¬ 
ual a vast importance, irrespective of his environment. 

^ One might ask, what relation to the class struggle has the history of such an 
art as, shall we say, architecture? Yet it too is closely connected with th/"t struggle. 
See E. Gorroycr, Varchiteciure gothique (Paris, iSgf), particiHarly Part IV: LWAi- 
tecture civile. 
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Guyot asserts that a genim always creates something 
new.* 

We shall say that in the sphere of social ideas a genius 
outdistances his contemporaries, in the sense that he 
grasps earlier than they 'do the meaning of new social relations 
which are coming into existence. Consequently it is impossible 
in this case even to speak of the genius being inde¬ 
pendent of his environment. In the sphere of natural 
science a genius discovers laws the operation of which 
does not, of course, depend upon social relations. But 
the role of the social environment in the history of any 
great disc’bvery tells, first of all, in the accumulation of 
that store of knowledge without which not a single 
genius will do anything at all and, secondly, in turning 
the attention of the genius in this or that direction.® 
In the sphere of art the genius gives the best possible 
expression of the prevailing aesthetic tendencies of the 
given society, or given class in society.® Lastly, in all 

1 “He introduces into the world new ideas, sentiments, types.” Uart au point de 
vue sociologique, Paris, 1889, p. 31. 

* However, it is only in the formal sense that this influence is of a dual nature. 
Every given store of knowledge has been accumulated just because social needs 
impelled people to its accumulation, turned their attention in the appropriate 
direction. 

** And to what extent the aesthetic inclinations and judgments of any given 
class depend on its economic situation was well known to the author of Aesthetic 
Relations of Art and Reality, The beautiful is life, he said, and explained his thought 
by such considerations as the following. “The good life, ‘life as it should be^ 
among the simple people consists in eating one’s fill, living in a good cottage, 
sleeping as long as one likes; but at the same time the villager always includes in 
his conception of ‘life’ the notion of work. One can’t live without work, and it 
would be boring. The consequence of life in sufficiency, with plenty of work but 
not reaching the stage of exhaustion, in a young villager or peasant girl will be 
an extremely fresh colour and thoroughly rosy cheeks—the first condition of beauty, 
according to the notions of the common people. Working a good deal, and therefore 
being strongly built, the village girl will be fairly substantial—and that also is 
an essential condition of the village beauty: the society girl, ‘a half-ethereal beauty*, 
seems to the villager absolutely ‘nothing to look at*, and even creates an unpleasant 
impression on him, because he is accustomed to consider slimness to be the result 
of sickliness or ‘hard fate’. But work does not allow one to grow fat: if a village 
girl is stout, this is a sign of unhealthincss, a sign of ‘pasty* constitution, and the 
people consider extreme plumpness to be a defect. The village beauty cannot have 
little hands and feet, because she works a great deal—and our son^ never speak 
of such attributes of beauty. In a word, the descriptions of a beauty in the songs of 
our people never contain a single attribute which is not the expression of flourish¬ 
ing health, of a balance of forces in the organism, the constant result of life in 
'^sufficiency, with regular and serious, but not excessive work. Quite otherwise do 
matters stand with the society beauty. Already for several generations her an¬ 
cestors h^e lived without working with their hands. In an inactive way of life 
little blotJfl circulates through«the limbs. With every new generation the muscles 

Footnote continued on nextpage^ 
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these three spheres the influence of social environment 
shows itself in the affording of a lesser or greater 
possibility of development for the genius and capacities 
of individual persons. 

Of course we shall never be able to explain all the 
individuality of a genius by the influence of his environ¬ 
ment; but this does not prove anything by itself. 

Ballistics can explain the movement of a shell fired 
from a gun. It can foresee its motion. But it will never 
be able to tell you exactly into how many pieces the 
given shell will burst, and where precisely each separate 
fragment will fly. However this does not in* any way 
weaken the authenticity of the conclusions at which 
ballistics arrive. We do not need to take up an idealist 
(or eclectic) point of view in ballistics: mechanical 
explanations are quite enough for us, although who can 
deny that these explanations do leave in obscurity for us 
the “individual” destinies, size and form of the particular 
fragments? 

A strange irony of fate! That same principle of con¬ 
tradiction against which our subjectivists go to war with 
such fire, as an empty invention of the “metaphysician” 
Hegel, seems to be bringing us closer to “our dear 
friends the enemy.” If Hume denies the inner value of 
money for the sake of contradicting the Mercantilists; 
if the Romantics created their drama only in order 
“to do the opposite” to what the classics did; then 
there is no objective truth, there is only that which is 

of the hands and feet grow weaker, and the bones thinner. The necessary conse¬ 
quence of all this must be little hands and feet^—which are the sign of that life which 
^one seems life for the highest classes in society, namely, life without physical 
work. If a woman of society has big hands and feet, this is a sign either that 
she is badly built or that she is not of an old and distinguished family. . . . Health, 
of course, can never lose its value in the eyes of man, because both in sufficiency 
and in luxury it is bad to live without health. Consequently, blushing cheeks and a 
freshness radiant with health continue to be attractive even for people of society; 
but sickliness, weakness, limpness, languor, also have in their eyes the merit of 
beauty, if only they seem the result of a luxuriously inactive way of life. Pallor, 
languor, sickliness have yet another significance for people of society; if the 
villager seeks rest and calm, people of cultivated society who have no material 
need and physical fatigue, but who in return are often bored with idleness and lack 
of material cares, seek for ‘strong sensations, excitements, passions’, which add 
colour, variety, interest to society life, which would be monotonous and colourless 
without it. But from strong sensations and fiery passions man is soon worn out: 
how then can one not be enchanted with the lan^or and pallor of a^beauty, if 
her languor and pallor serve as a sign that she has Uved much?” See the collection. 
Aesthetics and Poetry, pp. 6-8. [The author quoted is N. G. Ghernyshevsky.—^T rans.] 
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true for me, for Mr. Mikhailovsky, for Prince 
Meshchersky and so forth. Truth is subjective, all is true 
that satisfies our need of cognition. 

No, that is not so! The principle of contradiction does 
not destroy objective4ruth, but only leads us to it. Of 
course, the path along which it forces mankind to move 
is not at all a straight liru. But in mechanics, too, cases 
are known when what is lost in distance is gained in 
speed: a body moving along a cycloid sometimes moves 
more quickly from one point to another, lying below it, 
than if it had moved along a straight line. “Contradic¬ 
tion” appears where, and only where, there is struggle, 
where there is movement; and where there is movement, 
thought goes forward, even though by roundabout ways. 
Contradiction to the Mercantilists brought Hume to a 
mistaken view of money. But the movement of social 
life, and consequently of human thought also, did not 
stop at the point which it reached at the time of Hume. 
It placed us in a state of “contradiction” to Hume, and 
this contradiction produced as a result a correct view of 
money. And this correct view, being the result of the 
examination of reality from all sides, is now objective truth, 
which no further contradictions will eliminate. It was the 

author of the Footnotes to Mill^ who said with enthusiasm: 

< 

What Life once has taken 

Fate cannot snatch from us. . • , 

In its application to knowledge, this is unquestionably 
true. No fate is now strong enough to take from us the 
discoveries of Copernicus, or the discovery of the trans¬ 
formation of energy, or the discovery of the mutability 
of species, or the discoveries of the genius Marx. 

Social relations change, and with them change 
scientific theories. As a result of these changes there 
appears, finally, the examination of reality from all sides, 
and consequently objective truth. Xenophon had 
economic views which were different from those of Jean 
Baptiste Say. The views of Say would certainly have 
seemed rubbish to Xenophon; Say proclaimed the views 
of Xenophon to be rubbish. But we know now whence 

^ N. G. Chcrnyshevsky.— Trans. 
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came the views of Xenophon, whence came the views of 
Say, whence came their one-sidedness. And this know¬ 
ledge is now objective truth, and no “fate” will move us 
any more from this correct point of view, discovered 
at last. 

“But human thought, surely, is not going to stop at 
what you call the discovery of the discoveries of Marx?” 
Of course not, gentlemen! It will make new discoveries, 
which will supplement and confirm this theory of Marx, 
just as new discoveries in astronomy have supplemented 
and confirmed the discovery of Copernicus. 

The “subjective method” in sociology is the greatest 
nonsense. But every nonsense has its sufficient cause, and 
we, the modest followers of a great man, can say—^not 
without pride—that we know the sufficient cause of that 
nonsense. Here it is: 

The “subjective method” was first discovered not by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky and not even by the “angel of the 
school”, i.e. not by the author of the Historical Letters.^ 
It was followed by Bruno Bauer and his followers—that 
same Bruno Bauer who gave birth to the author of the 
Historical Letters, that same author who gave birth to 
Mr. Mikhailovs% and his brethren. 

“The objectivity of the historian is, like every 
objectivity, nothing more than mere chatter. And not at 
all in the sense that objectivity is an unattainable ideal. 
To objectivity, i.e. to the view characteristic of the 
majority, to the world-outlook of the mass, the historian 
can only lower himself. And once he does this, he ceases 
to be a creator, he is working for piece-rate, he is 
becoming the hireling of his time.”* 

These fines belong to Szeliga, who was a fanatical 
follower of Bruno Bauer, and whom Marx and Engels 
held up to such biting ridicule in their book The Holy 
Family. Substitute “sociologist” for “historian” in these 
fines, substitute for the “artistic creation” of history the 
creation of social “ideals”, and you will get the “sub¬ 
jective method in sociology”. 

^ P. L. Lavrov.— ^Trans. 

^ Die Organisation der Arbeit der Menschheit und %e Kunst *der Geschichtschreibung 
Scholosser*s, Gervinus*s, Dahlmann^s und Bruno Bauer\ Charlottenburg, 1846, p. 6. 
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Try and imagine the psychology of the idealist. For 
him the “opinions” of men are the fundamental, 
ultimate cause of social phenomena. It seems to him that, 
according to the evidence of history, very frequently the 
most stupid opinion^ were put into effect in social 
relations. “Why then”, he meditates, “should not my 
opinion too be realised, since, thank God, it is far from 
being stupid. Once a definite ideal exists, there exists, 
at all events, the possibility of social transformations 
which are desirable from the standpoint of that ideal. 
As for testing that ideal by means of some objective 
standard,“it is impossible, because such a standard does 
not exist: after all, the opinions of the majority cannot 
serve as a measure of the truth.” 

And so there is a possibility of certain transformations 
because my ideals call for them, because I consider these 
transformations useful. And I consider them useful 
because I want to do so. Once I exclude the objective 
standard, I have no other criterion than my own desires. 
Don’t interfere with my will!—that is the ultimate 
argument of subjectivism. The subjective method is the 
reductio ad absurdum of idealism, and incidentally 
of eclecticism, as all the mistakes of the “respectable 
gentlemen” of philosophy, eaten out of hearth and home 
by that parasite, fall on the latter’s head. 

From the point of view of Marx it is impossible to 
contrapose the subjective” views of the individual to the 
views of “the mob”, “the majority”, etc., as to something 
objective. The mob consists of men, and the views of 
men are always ''subjective”, since views of one kind or 
another are one of the qualities of the subject. What are 
objective are not the views of the “mob” but the relations, 
in nature or in society, which are expressed in those views. 
The criterion of truth lies not in me, but in the relations 
which exist outside me. Those views are true which 
correctly present those relations; those views are mistaken 
which distort them. That theory of natural science is 
true which correctly grasps the mutual relations between 
the phenomena of nature; that historical description is 
true wttch correctly depicts the social relations existing 
in the epoch described. Where the historian has to 
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describe the struggle of opposite social forces, he will 
inevitably sympathise with one or another, if only he 
himself has not become a dry pedant. In this respect 
he will be subjective, independently of whether he 
sympathises with the minority or the majority. But such 
subjecivism will not prevent him from being a quite 
objective historian if only he does not begin distorting those 
real economic relations on the basis of which there grew up the 
struggling social forces. The follower of the “subjective” 
method, however, forgets these real relations, and there¬ 
fore he can produce nothing but his precious sympathy 
or his terrible antipathy, and therefore he makes a big 
noise, reproaching his opponents for insulting morality, 
every time he is told that that’s not enough. He feels that 
he cannot penetrate into the secret of real social relations, 
and therefore every allusion to their objective force seems 
to him an insult, a taunt at his own impotence. He strives 
to drown these relations in the waters of his own moral 
indignation. 

From the point of view of Marx it turns out, conse¬ 
quently, that ideals are of all kinds: base and lofty, true 
and false. That ideal is true which corresponds to 
economic reality. The subjectivists who hear this will 
say that if I begin adapting my ideals to reality, I shall 
become a miserable lickspittle of “those who triumph”. 
But they will say this only because, in their capacity of 
metaphysicians, they don’t understand the dual, antago¬ 
nistic character of all reality. “Those who triumph” are 
relying on reality which is already passing away, under which 
is being born a new reality, the reality of the future, to 
serve which means to promote the triumph of “the great 
cause of love”. 

The reader now sees whether that conception of the 
Marxists, according to which they attribute no importance 
to ideals, corresponds to “reality”. This picture of them 
proves to be the exact opposite of “reality”. If one is to speak 
in the sense of “ideals”, one must say that the theory of 
Marx is the most idealistic theory which has ever existed in 
the history of human thought. And this is equally true in 
respect both of its purely scientific t^ks and of its practical 
aims. 
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“What would you have us do, if Mr. Marx does not 
understand the significance of consciousness of self and 
its strength? What would you have us do, if he values so 
low the recognised truth of self-consciousness?” 

These words were Vritten as long ago as 1847 by one 
of the followers of Bruno Bauer and although nowa¬ 
days they do not speak in the language of the ’40s, the 
gentry who reproach Marx with ignoring the element 
of thought and feeling in history have even yet not gone 
further than Opitz. All of them are still convinced 
that Marx values very low the force of human self- 
consciousness; all of them in various ways assert one and 
the same thing.® In reality Marx considered the ex¬ 
planation of human ^'self-consciousness’^ to be the most 
important task of social science. 

He said: “The chief defect of all hitherto existing 
materialism—that of Feuerbach included—^is that the 
object, reality, sensuousness, is conceived only in the 
form of the object or contemplation, but not as human 
sensuous activity, practice, not subjectively. Thus it 
happened that the active side, in opposition to material¬ 
ism, was developed by idealism—but only abstractly, 
since, of course, idealism does not know real sensuous 
activity as such”.® Have you tried to understand, 
gentlemen, the meaning of these words of Marx? We 
shall tell you what they mean. 

Holbach, Helvetius and their followers bent all their 
efforts to proving the possibility of a materialist explana¬ 
tion of nature. Even the denial of innate ideas did not 
lead these materialists further than the examination of 
man as a member of the animal kingdom, as sensuous 
matter. They did not attempt to explain the history of man 
from their point of view, and if they did (Helvetius) 
their attempts ended in failure. But man becomes a 

1 Theodor Opitz, Die Helden der Masse, Charakteristikeri) Griinberg, 1848, pp. 6-7. 
We very much advise Mr. Mikhailovsky to read this work. He will And in it many 
of his own original ideas. 

* But no, not all: no one has yet conceived of beating Marx by pointing out that 
“man consists of soul and body”. Mr. Kareyev is doubly original, (i) no one before 
him has argued with Marx in this way, (ii) no one after him, probably, will argue 
with Marx thus. From this footnote Mr. V. V. will see that we, too, can pay our 
tribute oi^espcct to his “profqssor”. 

* Theses on Feuerbach^ I {Selected Works^ English edn., Vol. I, p. 471). 
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“subject” only in history, because only in the latter is his 
self-consciousness developed. To confine oneself to examin¬ 
ing man as a member of the animal kingdom means to 
confine oneself to examining him as an “object”, to 
leave out of account his historical development, his 
socizd “practice”, concrete human activity. But to leave 
all this out of account means to make materialism “dry, 
gloomy, melancholy” (Goethe). More than that, it means 
making materialism—as we have already shown earlier 
—fatalistic, condemning man to complete subordination 
to blind matter. Marx noticed this failing of French 
materialism, and even of Feuerbach’s, and s6t himself 
the task of correcting it. His “economic” materialism 
is the reply to the question of how the “sensuous activity” 
of man develops, how in virtue of it there develops his 
self-consciousness, how the subjective side of history comes 
about. When this question is answered even in part, 
materialism will cease to be dry, gloomy, melancholy, 
and it will cease to yield idealism first place in explaining 
the active side of human existence. Then it will free 
itself of its characteristic fatalism. 

Sensitive but weak-headed people are indignant with 
the theory of Marx because they take its first word to be 
its last. Marx says: in explaining the subject, let us see in 
what mutual relations people enter under the influence 
of objective necessity. Once these relations are known, it 
will be possible to ascertain how human self-conscious¬ 
ness develops under their influence. Objective reality will 
help us to clarify the subjective side of history. And this is 
the point at which the sensitive but weak-headed people 
usually interrupt Marx. It is here that is usually repeated 
something astonishingly like the conversation between 
Chatsky and Famusov.^ “In the social production which 
men carry on they enter into definite relations that are 
indispensable and independent of their will: these 
relations of production . . .” “Oh, good heavens, he’s 
a fatalist! . . .” “On the economic foundation rises 
ideological superstructures. . . .” “What is he saying? 
And he talks as he writes! He simply does not recognise 
the role of the individual in historyj . . .”^“But h^ar me 

1 In Griboyedov’s comedy. Woe from Wit, —^Trans. 
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out, if only for once; from what I said earlier, it follows 
that. . . “I won’t listen, send him for trial! Send him 
for moral trial by actively progressive personalities, xmder 
open observation by subjective sociology!” 

Chatsky was rescued, as you know, by the appearance 
of Skalozub. In the arguments between the Russian 
followers of Marx and their strict subjective judges, 
matters have hitherto taken another turn. Skalozub 
gagged the mouth of the Chatskys, and then the Famusovs 
of subjective sociology took the fingers out of their 
ears and said, with a full consciousness of their superior¬ 
ity: “Th^re you are, they’ve only said two words. Their 
views have remained completely unclarified.” 

It was Hegel who said that any philosophy may be 
reduced to empty formalism, if one confines oneself to the 
simple repetition of its fundamental principles. But 
Marx is not guilty of that sin either. He did not confine 
himself to repeating that the development of the 
productive forces lies at the basis of the entire historical 
progress of mankind. Rarely has a thinker done so much 
as he to develop his fundamental propositions. 

Marx and Darwin 

“But where precisely, where did he develbp his views?” 
the subjectivist gentry sing, howl, appeal and thunder 
in various voices. “Look at Darwin, now: he’s got a book. 
But Marx hasn’t even got a book, and one has to 
reconstruct his views.” 

Undoubtedly, “reconstruction” is an unpleasant and 
difficult business, particularly for those who have no 
“subjective” gifts of correctly understanding, and there¬ 
fore of “reconstructing” other people’s ideas. But there’s 
no need to reconstruct, and the book of which the 
subjectivists lament the absence has long ago been in 
existence. There are even several books, one explaining 
better than another the historical theory of Marx. 

The first book is the history of philosophy and social 
science, beginning with the end of the eighteenth 
centuFy. Study that .interesting book (of course, it won’t 
be enough to read Lewes): it will show you why there 
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appeared, why there had to appear, the theory of Marx, 
to what previously unanswered and unanswerable 
questions it provided the replies, and consequently what 
is its true sense. 

The second book is Capital, that same Capital which 
you have all “read”, with wluch you are all “in agree¬ 
ment”, but which not one of you, dear sirs, has 
imderstood. 

The third book is the history of European events 
beginning with 1848, i.e. with the appearance of a 
certain “Manifesto”. Give yourselves the trouble of 
penetrating into the contents of that vast and instructive 
book and tell us, putting your hand on your heart— 
if only there is impartiality in your “subjective” heart— 
did not the theory of Marx provide him with an as¬ 
tounding, previously unknown, capacity to foresee 
events? What has now become of the Utopians of reaction, 
stagnation or progress who were his contemporaries? 
Into what putty has gone the dust into which their 
'^ideals''' were transformed at their first contact with 
realitjR Not a trace has been left even of the dust, while 
what Marx said has come into eflfect—naturally, in 
broad outlines—every day, and will invariably come into 
effect until, at last, his ideals are fully realised. 

Is not the evidence of these three books sufficient? And 
it seems to us that you cannot deny the existence of any 
of them? You will say, of course, that we are reading from 
them what is not written in them? Very well, say it and 
prove it; we await your proofs with impatience, and in 
order that you should not be too muddled in them, we 
shall for a beginning explain to you the meaning of the 
second book. 

You recognise the economic views of Marx while denying 
his historical theory, you say. One must admit that this 
says a very great deal—^namely, that you understand neither 
his historical theory nor his economic views. 

What does the first volume of Capital discuss? It speaks, 
for example, of value. It says that value is a social 
relation of production. Do you agree with this? If not, then 
you are denying your own words about a^eemept with 
the economic theory of Meirx. If you do,* then you are 

p 
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admitting his historical theory, although evidently you 
don’t understand it. 

Once you recognise that men’s own relations in 
production, existing independently of their will, acting 
behind their back, 'are reflected in their heads in the 
shape of various categories of political economy: in 
the shape of value, in the shape of money, in the shape of capital, 
and so forth, you thereby admit that on a certain 
economic basis there invariably arise certain ideological 
superstructures which correspond to its character. In 
that event the cause of your conversion is already three 
parts won, for all you have to do is to apply your “own” 
view (i.e. borrowed from Marx) to the analysis of 
ideological categories of the higher order: law, justice, 
morality, equality and so forth. 

Or perhaps you are in agreement with Marx only in 
regard to the second volume of his Capital^ For there are 
people who “recognise Marx” only to the extent that he 
wrote the so-called letter to Mr. Mikhailovsky. 

You don’t recognise the historical theory of Marx? 
Consequently, in your opinion, he was mistaken in his 
assessment, for example, of the events of French history 
from 1848 to 1851 in his newspaper, the Neue Rheinische 
Ziitung and in the other periodicals of that time, and also 
in his book The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
What a pity that you have not troubled to show where he 
was mistaken; what a pity that your views remained 
undeveloped, and that it is impossible even to “reconstruct” 
them for insufficiency of data. 

You don’t recognise Marx’ historical theory? There¬ 
fore in your opinion he was mistaken in his view, for 
example, of the importance of the philosophical teachings 
of the French materialists of the eighteenth century? 
It is a pity that you have not refuted Marx in this case 
either. Or perhaps you don’t even know where he 
discussed that subject? Well, in that event, we don’t 
want to help you out of your difficulty; after all, you 
must know the “literature of the subject” on which you 
undertook to argue; after all, many of you—to use the 
language of Mr. MilAailovsky—^bear the title of ordinary 
and extraordinary bellmen 01 science. True, that title did 
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not prevent you from concerning yourselves mainly with 
“private” sciences: subjective sociology, subjective 
historiosophy, etc. 

“But why did not Marx write a book in which would 
have been set forth, from his point of view, the entire 
history of mankind from ancient times to our day, and 
in which would have been examined all spheres of 
development: economic, juridical, religious, philosophical 
and so forth?” 

The first characteristic of any cultivated mind 
consists in the ability to put questions, and in knowing 
what replies can and what cannot be required of modern 
science. But among the opponents of Marx this charac¬ 
teristic seems to be conspicuous by its absence, in spite 
of their .extraordinary, and sometimes even ordinary 
quality—or maybe, by the way, just because of it. 
Do you ready suppose that in biological literature there 
exists a book which has already set forth the entire 
history of the animal and vegetable kingdom from the 
point of view of Darwin? Have a talk about this with any 
botanist or zoologist, and he, after first having a hearty 
laugh at your childish simplicity, will let you know that 
to present all the long history of species from the point 
of view of Dai'win is the ideal of modern science, and 
we do not know when it will attain that ideal. What we 
have discovered today is the point of view from which 
alone can be understood the history of species.^ Matters 
stand in exactly the same way in modern liistorical 
science. 

“What is all the work of Darwin?” asks Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky. “A few generalising ideas, most intimately inter¬ 
connected, wliich crown a whole Mont Blanc of factual 
material. Wkere is the corresponding work of Marx? 
It does not exist.. .. And not only is there no such work 
of Marx, but there is no such work in all Marxist litera¬ 
ture, in spite of all its extensiveness and wide distribution. 

^ “All these different branches of the history of evolution, which now to some 
extent lie widely sc£\ttered, and which have proceeded from the most varied 
empirical sources of Imowledge, will from now onward develop with the growing 
consciousness of theirj' interdependence. Walking in different empirical ways, and 
working with manifold methods, they will nevertheless all strive towards the same 
goal, that great fin' . goal of a universal monist history of evc^ution.” B Haeckel, 
und Wege heuUger Entwickelungsgeschuhte, Jena, 1875 , p. 96 . 
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. . . The very foundations of economic materialism, 
repeated as axioms innumerable times, still remain 
unconnected among themselves and untested by facts, 
which particularly deserves attention in a' theory which 
in principle relies itpon material and tangible facts, and 
which arrogates to itself the title of being particularly 
‘scientific’. 

That the very foundations of the theory of “economic 
materialism” remain unconnected among themselves 
is sheer untruth. One need only read the preface to the 
Critique of Political Economy, to see how intimately and 
harmonieusly they are inter-connected. That these 
propositions have not been tested is also untrue: they 
have been tested with the help of an analysif of social 
phenomena, both in The Eighteenth Brumaie and in 
Capital, and moreover not at all “particularly” in the 
chapter on primitive accumulation, as Mr. Mikhailovsky 
thinks, but absolutely in all the chapters, from the first to the 
last. If nevertheless this theory has not cnce been set 
forth in connection with “a whole Molt Blanc” of 
^ factual material, which in Mr. MikhailoJ'sky’s opinion 
distinguishes it to its disadvantage from EHrwin’s theory, 
there’s again a misunderstanding here. Vith the help of 
the factual material making up, for exauple. The Origin 
of Species, it is chiefly the variation oi species that is 
demonstrated; Darwin touches on the istory of a few 
separate species only in passing, and oly hypothetically, 
history might have gone this way or night have gone 
that, but one thing was certain—that here had been a 
history, and that species had varied. low we shall ask 
Mr. Mikhailovsky: was it necessary foiMarx to prove 
that mankind doesn’t stand still, that sociaforms change, 
that the views of men replace one anothe—^in a word, 
was it necessary to prove the variation o this kind of 
phenomena? Of course it was not, althouh in order to 
prove it, it would have been easy to pii up a dozen 
“Mont Blancs of factual material”. Whatiid Marx have 
to do? The preceding history of soc^l science and 
philosophy had piled up a “whole Sent Blanc” of 
contradictions, which urgently demandedsolution. Marx 

n _ 

^ Russkoye Bogatstvo^Jeaxuary, 1894 , Part 11, pp. 05 -o. 
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did precisely- solve them ivith the help of a theory which, like 
Darwin’s theory, consists of a ^few generalising ideas, most 
intimately connected among themselves”. When these ideas 
appeared, it turned out that, with their help, all the 
contradictions which threw previous thinkers into 
confusion could be resolved. Marx required, not to 
accumulate mountains of factual material—which had 
been collected by his predecessors—but to take advantage 
of this material, among other matter, and to begin the 
study of the real history of mankind from the new point of 
view. And this is what Marx did, turning to the study of 
the history of the capitalist epoch, as a result* of which 
there appeared Capital (not to speak of monographs 
such as The Eighteenth Brumaire). 

But in Capital, Mr. Mikhailovsky remarks, “only one 
historical period is discussed, and even within those 
limits the subject, of course, is not even approximately 
exhausted”. That is true. But we shall again remind 
Mr. Mikhailovsky that the first sign of a cultivated mind 
is knowledge of what demands can be made of men of 
learning. Marx simply could not in his research cover all 
historical periods, just as Darwin could not write the 
history of all animal and vegetable species. 

Even in respect of one historical period the subject is 
not exhausted, even approximately. No, Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky, it is not exhausted even approximately. But, in 
the first place, tell us what subject has been exhausted in 
Darwin, even “approximately”. And secondly, we shall 
explain to you now, how it is and why it is that the 
sulyect is not exhausted in Capital. 

According to the new theory, the historical progress of 
humanity is determined by the development of the 
productive forces, leading to changes in economic 
relations. Therefore any historical research has to begin 
with studying the condition of the productive forces and 
the economic relations of the given country. But naturally 
research must not stop at this point: it has to show how 
the dry skeleton of economy is covered with the living 
flesh of social and political forms, and then—and this is 
the most interesting and most fascinating side^jof the 
problem—of human ideas, feelings, aspirations and 
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ideals. The investigator receives into his hands, one 
may say, dead matter (here the reader will see that we have 
even begun to talk partly in the style of Mr. Kareyev), 
but an organism full of life has to emerge from his hands. 
Marx succeeded in exhausting—and that, of course, only 
approximately—^solely questions which referred in the 
main to the material conditions of the period he had 
selected. Marx died not a very old man. But if he had 
lived another twenty years, he would probably still 
have continued (apart again from, perhaps, individual 
monographs) to exhaust the questions of the material 
conditions df the same period. And this is what makes Mr. 
Mikhailovsky angry. With his arms akimbo, he begins 
lecturing the famous thinker: “How now, brother? . . . 
only one period . . . and that not fully. . . . No, I can’t 
approve of it, I simply can’t. . . . Why didn’t you follow 
Darwin’s example?” To all this subjective harangue the 
poor author of Capital only replies with a deep sigh and a 
sad admission: “Art is long and time is fleeting!” 

Mr. Mikhailovsky rapidly and sternly turns to the 
“crowd” of followers of Marx: “In that case, what have 
you been doing, why didn’t you support the old man, 
why haven’t you exhausted all the periods?”—“We 
hadn’t the time, Mr. Subjective Hero”, reply the 
followers, bowing from the waist, and dap in hand: 
“We had other things to think about, we were fighting 
against those conditions of production which lie like 
a crushing yoke on modem humanity. Don’t be hard on 
us! But, by the way, we have done something, all the 
same, and if you only give us time we will do still more.” 

Mr. Mikhailovsky is a little mollified: “So you 
yourselves now see that it wasn’t fully exhausted?” 
“Of course, how couldn’t we but see! And it’s not fully 
exhausted even among the Darwinists,* and not even 
in subjective sociology—and that’s quite another opera.” 

Mention of the Darwinists arouses a new attack of 

1 It is interesting that the opponents of Darwin long asserted, and even up to 
the present day have not stopped asserting, that what’s lacking in his theory is 
precisely a “Mont Blanc” of factual proo&. As is well known, Virchow spoke in this 
sense at the Congress of German Naturalists and Doctors at Munich in September, 
1877 . Relaying to him, Haeckel justly remarked that, if Darwin’s theory has not 
been pro^d by the &cts which we know already, no new facts will say anything 
in its favour. 
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irritation in our author. “What do you come pestering 
me with Darwin for?” he shouts. “Darwin was the passion 
of decent people, many professors approved of him: but 
who are the followers of Marx? Only workmen, and a 
few private bellmen of science, without diplomas from 
anybody.” 

Mikhailovsky on '^Economic Materialism” 

The dressing-down is assuming such an interesting 
character that willy-nilly we continue to take notice of it. 

“In his book on The Origin of the Family, Engels says in 
passing that Marx’ Capital was ‘hushed up’ by the pro¬ 
fessional German economists, and in his book Ludwig 
Feuerbach remarks that the theoreticians of economic 
materialism ‘from the outset addressed themselves by 
preference to the working class, and here found the 
response which they neither sought nor expected from 
officially recognised science’. To what extent are these 
facts correct, and what is their significance? First of all, 
to ‘hush up’ anything valuable for a long time is hardly 
possible even here in Russia, with all the weakness and 
pettiness of our scientific and literary life. All the more is 
it impossible in Germany with its numerous universities, 
its general literacy, its innumerable newspapers and 
sheets of every possible tendency, with the importance 
of the part played there not only by the printed but also 
the spoken word. And if a certain number of the official 
high priests of science in Germany did meet Capital 
at first in silence, this can hardly be explained by the 
desire to ‘hush up’ the work of Marx. It would be more 
true to suppose that the motive for the sUence was 
failure to understand it, by the side of which there 
rapidly grew up both warm opposition and complete 
respect; as a result of which the theoretical part of 
Capital very rapidly took an unquestionably high place 
in generally recognised science. Quite different has been 
the fate of economic materialism as a historical theory, 
including also those prospects in the direction of the 
future which are contained in Capital. Economic 
materialism, in spite of its half-century of exjstence, 
has not exercised up to the present &ny ndticeable 
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influence in the sphere of learning, but is really spreading 
very rapidly in the working-class.”^ 

And so, after a short silence, there rapidly grew up an 
opposition. That is so. To such an extent is it a warm 
opposition, that not -a single lecturer will receive the 
title of professor if he declares that even the “economic” 
theory of Marx is correct. To such an extent is it a warm 
opposition that any crammer, even the least talented, 
can reckon on rapid advancement if he only succeeds in 
inventing even a couple of objections to Capital which 
will be forgotten by everybody the next day. Yes, it must 
be admitted—a very warm opposition. 

And complete respect. . . . That’s true also, Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, it is really respect. Exactly the same kind 
of respect with which the Chinese must now be looking 
at the Japanese army; they fight well, and it’s most 
unpleasant to come under their blows. With such 
respect for the author of Capital the German professors 
were and still remain filled, up to the present day. And 
the cleverer the professor, the more knowledge he has, 
the more respect he has—^because all the more clearly 
does he realise that he stands no chance of refuting 
Capital. That is why not a single one of the leading 
lights of official science ventures to attack Capital. The 
leading lights prefer to send into battle, the young, 
inexperienced “private bellmen” who want advance¬ 
ment. 


No use to waste a clever lad, 

You just send along R6ad 
And I’ll wait and see. 

Well, what can you say: great is respect of that kind. 
But of any other land of respect we haven’t heard, and 
there can be none in any professor—because they don’t 
make a man a professor in Germany who is filled with it. 

But what does this respect show? It shows the follow¬ 
ing. The field of research covered by Capital is precisely 
that which has already been worked over from the new 
point of view, from the point of view of the historical 
themj Marx. That’s why adversaries don’t dare to 

1 Russkqye Bogatstvo, j 2 Lrm 3 xy, 1894, Part II, pp. 115-16. 
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attack that field: they “respect” it. And that, of course, 
is very sensible of the adversaries. But one needs to have 
all the simplicity of a “subjective” sociologist to ask with 
surprise why these adversaries don’t up to this day set 
about cultivating the neighbouring fields with their own 
forces, in the spirit of Marx. “That’s a tall order, my 
dear hero! Even the one field worked over in this spirit 
gives us no rest! Even with that we don’t know where to 
turn for trouble—and you want us to cultivate the 
neighbouring fields as well in the same system?!” 
Mr. Mikhailovsky is a bad judge of the inner essence of 
things, and therefore he doesn’t understand “die destinies 
of economic materialism as a historical theory”, or the 
attitude of the German professors to “prospects of the 
future” either. They haven’t time to think about the 
future, sir, when the present is slipping from under their 
feet. 

But after all, surely not all the professors in Germany 
are to such an extent saturated with the spirit of class 
struggle and “scientific” discipline? Surely there must be 
specialists who think of nothing else but science? Of 
course there must be, and there are naturally such men, 
and not only in Germany. But these specialists— 
precisely because they are specialists—are entirely 
absorbed in iheir subject", they are cultivating their own 
little plot in the scientific field, and take no interest in 
any general philosophical and historical theories. Of 
Marx such specialists rarely have any idea, and if they 
have, its usually of some unpleasant person who worried 
someone, somewhere. How do you expect them to 
write in the spirit of Marx? Their monographs usually 
contain absolutely no spirit of philosophy. But here there 
takes place something similar to those cases when stones 
cry out, if men are sUent. The specialist research workers 
themselves know nothing about the theory of Marx; 
but the results they have secured shout loudly in its 
favour. And there is not a single serious specialist piece of 
research in the history of political relations, or in the 
history of culture, which does not confirm that theory in 
one way or another. There are a pumber of astonishing 
examples which demonstrate to what extent the whole 
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spirit of modem social science obliges the specialist 
unconsciously to adopt the point of view of the historical 
theory of Marx (precisely the historical theory, Mr. 
Mikhailovsky). The reader saw earlier two examples 
of this kind—Oscar Pcschel and Giraud-Teulon. Now 
let us give a third. In his work: La Citd Antique, the famous 
Fustel de Coulanges expressed the idea that religious 
views lay at the bottom of all the social institutions of 
antiquity. It would seem that he ought to have kept to this 
idea in studying individual questions of the history of 
Greece and Rome. But Fustel de Coulanges had to touch 
on the question of the fall of Sparta; and it turned out 
that, according to him, the reason for the fall was purely 
economic.» He had occasion to touch on the question 
of the fall of the Roman Republic: and once again he 
turned to economics.® Consequently what conclusion 
can we draw? In particular cases a man confirms the 
theory of Marx: but if you were to call him a Marxist, he 
would probably begin waving both his arms in protest, 
which would have given untold pleasure to Mr. Kareyev. 
But what would you have, if not everybody is consistent 
to the bitter end? 

But, interrupts Mr. Mikhailovsky, allow me also to 
quote some examples. “Tiirning . . . to . . . the work of 
Kos, we see that this is a very worthy work which, how¬ 
ever, bears no special signs of a radical revolution in 
historical science. From what Bios says about the class 
struggle and economic conditions (comparatively very 
little) it does not yet follow that he builds his history 
on the self-development of the forms of production and 
exchange: it would be even difficult to avoid mentioning 
economic conditions in telling the story of the events of 
1848. Strike out of the book of Bios his panegyrics of 
Marx, as the creator of a revolution in historical science, 
and a few hackneyed phrases in Marxist terminology, 
and you would not even imagine that you were dealing 

1 See his book, Du droit de propriiU d Sparte, We are not at all concerned here 
with the view of the history of primitive property which it contains. 

* “It is sufficiently visible for anyone who has observed the details*’ (precisely 
“the details” Mr. Mikhailovsky) “and the texts, that it is the material interests of 
the greatesV number T/hich weie its true motive force”, etc. Histoire des institutions 
palitiques de i*ancienne France* Les origines du ^sUmefiodal, Paris, 1890, p. 94. 
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with a follower of economic materialism. Individual good 
pages of historical content in the works of Engels, 
Kautsky and some others could also do without the label 
of economic materialism, as in practice they take into 
account the whole totality of social life, even though the 
economic string may prevail in this chord.”^ 

Mr. Mikhailovsky evidently keeps firmly before him 
the proverb: “You called yourself a mushroom, now get 
into the basket.” He argues in this way: if you are an 
economic materialist, that means that you must keep 
your eyes fixed on the economic, and not deal with “the 
whole totality of social life, even though tht economic 
string may prevail in this chord”. But we have already 
reported to Mr. Mikhailovsky that the scientific task of 
the Marxist lies precisely in this: having begun with the 
“string”, to explain the whole totality of social life. 
How can he expect them, in that case, at one and the 
same time to renounce this task and to remain Marxists? 
Of course, Mr. Mikhailovsky has never wanted to 
think seriously about the meaning of the task in question: 
but naturally that is not the fault of the historical theory 
of Marx. 

We quite understand that, so long as we don’t renounce 
that task, Mr. Mikhailovsky will often fall into a very 
difficult position: often, when reading “a good page of 
historical content” he will be very far from thinking 
(“you wouldn’t even imagine”) that it has been written 
by an “economic” materialist. That’s just the situation 
of which people say: it’s worse than a governor’s! But 
is it the fault of Marx that Mr. Mikhailovsky will find 
himself so placed? 

The Achilles of the subjective school imagines that 
“economic” materialists must only talk about “the self¬ 
development of the forms of production and exchange”. 
What sort of a thing is that “self-development”, oh 
profound Mr. Mikhailovsky? If you imagine that, in the 
opinion of Marx, the forms of production can develop 
“of themselves”, you are cruelly mistaken. What are 
the social relations of producHon? They are relations between 

Russhye Bogatstvo, January, 1894, Part II, p. rt 7. [The feference ^ to W. Bios, 
HisUny of the German Revolution ^ i 8 ^ (iBgx).—^T ransJ 
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men. How can they develop, then, without men? If 
there were no men, surely there would be no relations 
of production! The chemist says: matter consists of 
atoms which group themselves in molecules, and the 
molecules group themSelves in more complex combina¬ 
tions. All chemical processes take place according to 
definite laws. From this you unexpectedly conclude that, 
in the chemist’s opinion, it’s all a question of laws, that 
matter—atoms and molecules—^needn’t move at all, 
and that this wouldn’t in the least prevent the “self¬ 
development” of chemical combinations. Everyone 
would see the stupidity of such a conclusion. Unfortu¬ 
nately, not everyone yet sees the stupidity of an exactly 
similar (so far as its internal value is concerned) con¬ 
trasting of individuals to the laws of social life, and of the 
activity of men to the internal logic of the forms in which 
they live together. 

We repeat, Mr. Mikhailovsky, that the task of the new 
historical theory consists in explaining “the whole totality 
of social life’' by what you call the economic string, i.e. 
in reality the development of productive forces. The “string” 
is in a certain sense the basis (we have already explained 
in what particular sense): but in vain does Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky think that the Marxist “breathes only with the 
string”,like one of the characters in G. I. Uspeiisky’s 5 a</A:a. 

It’s a difficult job to explain the entire historical 
process, keeping consistently to one principle. But what 
would you have? Science generally is not an easy job, 
providing only it’s not “subjective” science: in that, all 
questions are explained with amazing ease. And as we 
have mentioned it, we shall tell Mr. Mikhailovsky that 
possibly, in questions affecting the development of 
ideology, even those best acquziinted with the “string” 
will sometimes prove powerless if they don’t possess a 
certain particular gift, namely of artistic feeling. Psychol¬ 
ogy adapts itself to economy. But this adaptation is a 
complex process, and in order to understand its whole 
course, in order vividly to represent it to oneself and to 
others as it actually takes place, more than once the 
taleift o^the arjtist will be needed. For example, Balzac 
has already done a great deal to explain the psychology 
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of various classes in the society in which he lived. We 
can learn a lot from Ibsen too, and from not a few more. 
Let’s hope that in time there will appear many such 
artists, who will understand on the one hand the “iron 
laws” of movement of the “string”, and on the other 
will be able to understand and to show how, on the 
“string” and precisely thanks to its movement, there 
grows up the garment of Life'' of ideology. You will say 
that where poetical fantasy has crept in there cannot but 
occur the whim of the artist, the guesswork of fantasy. 
Of course, that is so: that will happen too. And Marx 
knew it very well: that is just why he says that we have 
strictly to distinguish between the economic condition of a 
given epoch, which can be determined with the exactness 
of natural science, and the condition of its ideas. Much, 
very much is still obscure for us in this sphere. But there 
is even more that is obscure for the idealists, and yet 
more for eclectics, who however never understand the 
significance of the difficulties they encounter, imagining 
that they will always be able to settle any question with 
the help of their notorious “interaction”. In reality, 
they never settle anything, but only hide behind the 
back of the difficulties they encounter. Hitherto, in the 
words of Marx, concrete human activity has been 
explained solely from the idealist point of view. Well, 
and what happened? Did they find many satisfactory 
explanations? Our judgments on the activity of the 
human “spirit”, in their lack of firm foundation, remind 
one of the judgments of the ancient Greek philosophers 
on nature: at best we have hypotheses of genius, some¬ 
times merely ingenious guesses, which it is impossible to 
confirm or prove, for lack of any fulcrum of scientific 
proof. Something was achieved only in those cases 
where they were forced to connect social psychology 
with the “string”. And yet, when Marx noticed this, and 
recommended that the attempts which had begun should 
not be abandoned, and said that we must always be 
guided by the “string”, he was acused of one-sidedness 
and narrow-mindedness! If there is any justice in this, 
it is only the subjective sociologist, possibly, wbp "knows 
where it is. • . ^ 
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Yes, you can talk, Mr. Mikhailovsky sarcastically 
continues: your new discovery “was made fifty years 
ago”. Yes, Mr. Mikhailovsky, about that time! And all 
the more regrettable that you have still failed to under¬ 
stand it. Are there not many such “discoveries” in 
science, made tens and hundreds of years ago, but still 
remaining unknown to millions of “personalities” 
carefree in respect of science? Imagine that you have met 
a Hottentot and are trying to convince him that the 
earth revolves around the sun. The Hottentot has his 
own “original” theory, both about the sun and about 
the earth. It is difficult for him to part with his theory. 
And so he begins to be sarcastic: you come to me with 
your new discoveries, and yet you yourself say that 
it’s several hundred years old! What will the Hottentot’s 
sarcasm prove? Only that the Hottentot is a Hottentot. 
But then that did not need to be proved. 

However, Mr, Mikhailovsky’s sarcasm proves a great 
deal more than would be proved by the sarcasm of a 
Hottentot, It proves that our “sociologist” belongs to 
the category of people who forget their relations. His 
subjective point of view has been inherited from Bruno 
Bauer, Szeliga and other predecessors of Marx in the 
chronological sense. Consequently, Mr. Mikhailovsky’s 
“discovery” is in any case a bit older than ours, even 
chronologically, while in its internal content it is much 
older, because the historical idealism of Bruno Bauer was 
a return to the views of the materialists of last century. ^ 

Mr. Mikhailovsky is very worried because the book of 
the American Morgan on “ancient society” appeared 
many years after Marx and Engels had procleiimed the 
foimdations of economic materialism, and quite “in¬ 
dependently of it”. 

To this we shall observe: in the first place, that 
Morgan’s book is “independent” of so-called economic 
materialism for the simple reason that Morgan himself 
adopts that viewpoint, as Mr. Mikhailovsky will easily 

1 As ^ for the application of biology to the solution of social problems, Mr. 
Mikhailovsky’s “discoveries” date, as we have seen, in their “type” from the 20s 
of the present century. Very respectable ancients arc the “discoveries” of Mr. 
Mikh^kvskyl In them the **Russian mind and Russian soul'* truly ^'repeats old stuff 
and lies forywo**l [Tte latter quotation is taken from Pushkin’s final revision of 
his Eugene Onegin^ Chapter 111 , stanza xxxvi.— ^Trans.] 
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convince himself if he reads the book to which he refers. 
True, Morgan arrived at the viewpoint of economic 
materialism independently of Marx and Engels, but that’s 
all the better for their theory. 

Secondly, where’s the misfortune if the theory of 
Marx and Engels was “many years later” confirmed by 
the discoveries of Morgan? We are convinced that there 
will yet be very many discoveries which confirm that 
theory. But now about Mr. Mikhailovsky, on the other 
hand, we are convinced of the contrary: not a single 
discovery will justify the “subjective” point of view, 
either in five years or in five thousand. . 

From one of Engels’ prefaces Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
learned that the knowledge of the author of the Condition 
of the Working Class in England, and of his friend Marx, 
in the sphere of economic history was in the ’40s “in¬ 
adequate” (the expression of Engels himself). Mr. 
Mikhailovsky skips and jumps on this subject: so you 
see, all the theory of “economic materialism”, which 
arose precisely in the ’40s, was built on an inadequate 
foundation. This is a conclusion worthy of a witty fourth 
form schoolboy. A grown-up person would understand 
that, in their application to scientific knowledge as to 
everything else, the expressions “adequate”, “inade¬ 
quate”, “little”, “big”, must be taken in their relative 
sense. After the essential principles of the new historical 
theory had been proclaimed Marx and Engels went on 
living for several decades. They zealously studied 
economic history, and achieved vast successes in that 
sphere, which is particularly easy to understand in view 
of their unusual capacity. Thanks to these successes, 
their former information must have seemed to them 
'‘inadequate” but this does not yet prove that their theory 
was unfounded. Darwin’s book on the origin of species 
appeared in 1859. One can say with certainty that, ten 
years later, Darwin already thought inadequate the 
knowledge which he possessed when his book was 
published. But what does that matter? 

Mr. Mikhailovsky displays not a little irony also on 
the theme that “for the theory which claimed to'-throw 
light on world history, forty yedrs afWr it hhd been 
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enunciated” (i.e. allegedly up to the appearance of 
Morgan’s book) “ancient Greek and German history 
remained an unsolved problem”.^ This irony is only 
founded on a “misunderstanding”. 

That the class strug^e underlay Greek and Roman history 
could not have become known to Marx and Engels at 
the end of the ’40s, if only for the simple reason that it 
had already been known to the Greek and Roman 
writers. Read Thucydides, Xenophon, Aristotle, read 
the Roman historians, even though it be Livy, who in 
his description of events too often passes, by the way, to 
a “subjective” point of view—and in each of them you 
will find the firm conviction that economic relations, 
and the struggle of classes which they aroused, were the 
foundation of the internal history of the societies of that 
day. This conviction took in them the direct form of the 
simple recording of a simple, well-known everyday fact: 
although in Polybius there is already something in the 
nature of a philosophy of history, based on recognition 
of this fact. However that may be, the fact was recognised 
by all, and does Mr. Mikhailovsky really think that Marx 
and Engels “had not read the ancients”? What remained 
unsolved problems for Marx and Engels, as for all men 
of learning, were questions concerning the forms of 
prehistoric life in Greece and Rome and among the 
German tribes (as Mr. Mikhailovsky himself says else¬ 
where). These were the questions answered by Morgan’s 
book. But does our author by any chance imagine that 
no imsolved questions in biology existed for Darwin at 
the time he wrote his famous book? 

Man's Conquest of Necessity 

“The category of necessity”, continues Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky “is so universal and unchallengeable that it 
embraces even the most fantastic hopes and the most 
senseless apprehensions, with which it apparently has 
been called upon to fight. From its point of view, the 
hope of breaking through a wall by striking it with one’s 
forehead is not stupidity but necessity, just as Qpasimodo 
was not a hunch-back but necessity. Gain and Judas 

^ Bogatstvo, January, 1894, P- 
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were not criminals but necessity. In brief, if we are 
guided in practical life only by necessity, we come into 
some fantastic, limitless expanse where there are no ideas 
and things, no phenomena, but only monotonous 
shadows of ideas and things.”» Just so, Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky: even deformities of all kinds represent just as 
much a product of necessity as the most normal pheno¬ 
mena, although it does not at all follow from this that 
Judas was not a criminal, since it is absurd to contrast 
the conception of “criminal” with the conception of 
“necessity”. But if, my dear sir, you are aspiring to the 
rank of hero (and every subjective thinker is aJiero, so to 
speak, by profession), then try and prove that you are 
not a “mad” hero, that your “hopes” are not “fantastic”, 
that your “apprehensions” are not “senseless”, that 
you are not a “Quasimodo” in thought, that you are not 
inviting the crowd to “break through a wall with its 
forehead”. In order to prove all this, we should have to 
turn to the category of necessity: but you don’t know how 
to operate with it, your subjective point of view excludes 
the very possibility of such operations. Thanks to this 
“category”, reality for you becomes the kingdom of 
shades. Now that’s just where you get into your bUnd 
alley, it’s at this point you sign the “testimonium 
paupertatis”* for your sociology, it’s just here that you 
begin asserting that the “category of necessity” proves 
nothing, because allegedly it proves too much. A certifi¬ 
cate of theoretical poverty is the only document with 
which you supply your followers, searching for higher 
things. It’s not very much, Mr. Mikhailovsky! 

A tom-tit asserts that it is a heroic bird and, in that 
capacity, it would think nothing of setting fire to the sea. 
When it is invited to explain on what physical or 
chemical laws is founded its plan for setting fire to the 
sea, it finds itself in difficulties and, in order to get out of 
them somehow, begins muttering in a melancholy and 
scarcely audible whisper that “laws” is only a manner of 
speaking, but in reality laws explain nothing, and one 
can’t found any plans on them; that one must hope for a 
lucky accident, since it has long been known that-at a 

1 Ihid^y pp. 113-14. 
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pinch you can shoot with a stick too; but that generally 
speaking la raison finit toujours par avoir raison. What a 
thoughtless and impleasant bird! 

Let us compare with this indistinct muttering of the 
tom-tit the courageous, astonishingly harmonious, his¬ 
torical philosophy of Marx. 

Our anthropoid ancestors, like all other animals, were 
in complete subjection to nature. All their development 
was that completely unconscious development which 
was conditioned by adaptation to their environment, by 
means of natural selection in the struggle for existence. 
This was the dark kingdom of physic^ necessity. At that 
time even the dawn of consciousness, and therefore of 
freedom, was not breaking. But physical necessity brought 
man to a stage of development at which he began, little 
by little, to separate himself from the remaining animal 
world. He became a tool-making animal. The tool is an 
organ with the help of which man acts on nature to 
achieve his ends. It is an organ which subjects necessity 
to the human consciousness, although at first only to a very 
weak degree, by fits and starts, if one can put it that way. 
The degree of development of the productive forces determines the 
measure of the authority of man over nature. 

The development of the productive forces is itself 
determined by the qualities of the geographical environ¬ 
ment surrounding man. In this way nature itself gives 
man the means for its own subjection. 

But man is not alone in his struggle with nature: the 
struggle with her is carried on, in the expression of Marx, 
by social man (der Gesellschaftsmensch), i.e. a more or 
less considerable social union. The characteristics of 
social man are determined at every given time by the 
degree of development of the productive forces, because 
on the degree of the development of those forces depends 
the entire structure of the social union. Thus this 
structure is determined in the long run by the character¬ 
istics of the geographical environment, which affords 
men a greater or lesser possibility of developing their 
productive forces. But once definite social relations 
hav®** arisen, their further development takes place 
accordiiig to its own inner laws, the operation of which 
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accelerates or retards the development of the productive 
forces which conditions the historical progress of man. 
The dependence of man on his geographical environ¬ 
ment is transformed from direct to indirect. The geographical 
environment influences man through the social environ¬ 
ment. But thanks to this, the relationship of man with 
his geographical environment becomes extremely 
changeable. At every new stage of development of the 
productive forces it proves to be different from what it 
was before. The geographical environment influenced 
the Britons of Caesar’s time quite otherwise than it 
influences the present inhabitants of Great Britain. That 
is how modern dialectical materialism resolves the contra¬ 
dictions with which the writers of the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century could not cope at all.^ 

The development of the social environment is subjected to 
its own laws. This means that its characteristics depend 
just as little on the will and consciousness of men as the 
characteristics of the geographical environment. The 
productive action of man on nature gives rise to a new 
form of dependence of man, a new variety of his slavery: 
economic necessity. And the greater grows man’s authority 
over nature, the more his productive forces develop, 
the more stable becomes this new slavery: with the 
development of the productive forces there become more complex 
the mutual relations of men in the social process of production; 
the course of that process completely slips from under 
their control, the producer proves to be the slave of his own 
creation (as an example, the capitalist anarchy of 
production). 

But just as the nature surrounding man itself gave him 
the first opportunity to develop his productive forces 

1 Montesquieu said: once the geographical environment is given, the charac¬ 
teristics of the social union are also given. In one geographical environment only 
despotism can exist, in another only small independent republican societies, etc. 
No, replied Voltaire: in one and the same geographical environment there appear 
in the course of time various social relations, and consequently geographical 
environment has no influence on the historical fate of mankind. It is all a question 
of the opinions of men. Montesquieu saw one side of the antinomy, Voltaire and 
his supporters another: the antinomy was usually resolved only with the help of 
interaction. Dialectical materialism recognises, as we see, the existence of interaction, 
but explains it by pointing to the development of the productive forces. The 
antinomy which the writers of the Enlightenment could at best only *iway 
in their pockets, is resolved very simply. Dialectical ^ason^ hers too, prey'^s infinitely 
stronger than the common sense (^'reason”) of the writers of the Enlightenment. 
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and, consequently, gradually to emancipate himself 
from nature’s yoke—so the relations of production, 
social relations, by the very logic of their development 
bring man to realisation of the causes of his enslavement 
by economic necessity. This provides the opportunity for a 
new and final triumph of consciousness over necessity, of 
reason over blind law. 

Having realised that the cause of his enslavement 
by his own creation lies in the anarchy of production, the 
producer (“social man”) organises that production and 
thereby subjects it to his will. Then terminates the 
kingdom lof necessity, and there begins the reign of 
freedom, which itself proves necessary. The prologue of 
human history has been played out, history begins.» 

Thus dialectical materialism not only does not strive, 
as its opponents attribute to it, to convince man that it is 
absurd to revolt against economic necessity, but it is the 
first to point out how to overcome the latter. Thus is 
eliminated the inevitably fatalist character inherent in 
metaphysical materialism. And in exactly the same way is 
eliminated every foundation for that pessimism to 
which, as we saw, consistent idealist thinking leads of 
necessity. The individual personality is only foam on the 

1 After all that has been said it will be clear, we hope, what is the relation 
between the teaching of Marx and the teaching of Darwin. Darwin succeeded in 
solving the problem of how there originate vegetable and animal species in the 
struggle for existence. Marx succeeded in solving the problem of how there arise 
different species of social organisation in the struggle of men for their existence. 
Logically, the investigation of Marx begins precisely where the investigation of 
Darwin ends. Animals and vegetables are under the influence of their physical 
environment. The physical environment acts on social man through those social 
relations ^yhich arise on the basis of the productive forces, which at first develop 
more or less quickly according to the characteristics of the physical environment. 
Darwin explains the origin of species not by an allegedly innate tendency to develop 
in the animal organism, as Lamarck did, but by the adaptation of the organism 
to the conditions existing outside it: not by the nature of the organism but by the 
influence of external nature. Marx explains the historical development of man not 
by the nature of man, but by the characteristics of those social relations between men 
which arise when social man is acting on external nature. The spirit of their research 
is absolutely the same in both thinkers. That is why one can say that Marxism is 
Darwinism in its application to social science (we know that chronologically this is 
not so, but that is unimportant). And that is its only scientific application; because 
the conclusions which were drawn from Darwinism by some bourgeois writers 
were not its scientific application to the study of the development of social man, 
but a mere bourgeois utopia, a moral sermon with a very ugly content, just as the 
subjectivists engage in sermons with a beautiful content. The bourgeois writers, 
when referring to Darwin, were in reality recommending to their readers not the 
scientife^^^thods of Darwin, but only the bestial instincts of those animals about whom 
Darwin wiwte. Marj^,forgathers with Darwini the bourgeois writers forgather with 
the beasts am cattle which Darwin studied. 
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crest of the wave, men are subjected to an iron law 
which can only be discovered, but which cannot be 
subjected to the human will, said Georg Buchner. No, 
replies Marx: once we have discovered that iron law, 
it depends on us to overthrow its yoke, it depends on us 
to make necessity the obedient slave of reason. 

I am a worm, says the idealist. I am a worm while I 
am ignorant, retorts the dialectical materialist: but I am 
a god when I know. Tantum possumns, quantum scimus (we 
can do as much as we know)! 

And it is against this theory, which for the first time 
established the rights of human reason on firm founda¬ 
tions, which was the first that began examining reason, 
not as the impotent plaything of accident but as a great 
and invincible force, that they revolt—^in the name of the 
rights of that same reason which it is alleged to be 
treading underfoot, in the name of ideals which it is 
alleged to despise! And this theory they dare to accuse of 
quietism, of striving to reconcile itself with its environ¬ 
ment and almost of ingratiating itself with the environ¬ 
ment, as Molchalin ingratiated himself with all who were 
superior to him in rank I ^ Truly one may say that here 
is a case of laying one’s own fault at another man’s door. 

Dialectical materialism* says that human reason 
could not be the demiurge of history, because it is itself 
product of history. But once that product has appeared, 
it must not—and in its nature it cannot —be obedient to the 
reality handed down as a heritage by previous history; 
of necessity it strives to transform that reality after its 
own likeness and image, to make it more reasonable. 

Dialectical materialism says, like Goethe’s Faust: 

In the Beginning was the Deed! 

Action (the activity of men in conformity to law in the 
social process of production) explains to the dialectical 

^ Another character in Griboyedov’s Woe from Wit ,— ^Trans. 

®We use the term “dialectical materialism” because it alone can give an 
accurate description of the philosophy of Marx. Holbach and Helvetius were 
metaphysical materialists. They fought against metaphysical idealism. ‘Their 
xnaterialism gave way to dialectical idealism, which in its turn was ovelAiSfii* by 
dialectical materialism. The expression “economic tnaterialiim” is e^/cmely in¬ 
appropriate. Marx never called himself an economic materialist. 
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materialist the historical development of the reason of 
social man.^ It is to action also that is reduced all his 
practical philosophy. Dialectical materialism is the philosophy 
of action. 

When the subjectivfc thinker says “my ideal”, he 
thereby says: the triumph of blind necessity. The subjective 
thinker is unable to found his ideal upon the process of 
development of reality; and therefore immediately 
beyond the walls of the tiny little garden of his idesd 
there begins the boundless field of chance—and conse¬ 
quently, of blind necessity. Dialectical materialism 
points out‘-the methods with the help of which all that 
boundless field can be transformed into the flourishing 
garden of the ideal. It only adds that the means for this 
transformation are buried in the heart of that same field, 
that one only must discover them and be able to use them. 

Dialectical materialism does not limit the rights of 
human reason, like subjectivism. It knows that the rights 
of reason are as boundless and unlimited as its powers. It 
says that all that is reasonable in the human head, i.e. all 
that represents not an illusion but the true knowledge of 
reality, will unquestionably pass into that reality, and 
will unquestionably bring into it its own share of reason. 

Hence can be seen what constitutes, in the opinion of 
dialectical materialists, the role of the individual in 
history. Far from reducing the role to zero, they put 
before the individual a task which—to make use of the 
customary though incorrect term—one must recognise 
as completely and exceptionally idealistic. As human 
reason can triumph over blind necessity only by becom¬ 
ing aware of the latter’s peculiar inner laws, only by 
beating it with its own strength, the development of 
knowledge, the development of human consciousness, is 
the greatest and most noble task of the thinking personal¬ 
ity. “Light, more light!”—that is what is most of all 
needed. 

But if it has long ago been said that no one lights a 
candle in order to leave it under a bushel, the dialectical 
materialist adds that one should not leave the candle in 

life is essentially practical. All mysteries which mislead theory to 
mysticism Irnd their it^tional scAution in human practice and in the comprehension 
of this practice.” Marx, Theses on Feuerbach^ VIII {loc. cit, p. 473). 
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the narrow study of the “intellectual”. While there 
exist “heroes” who imagine that it is sufficient for them to 
enlighten their own heads to be able to lead the crowd 
wherever they please, and to mould it, like clay, into 
anything that comes into their heads, the kingdom of 
reason remains a pretty phrase or a noble dream. It 
begins to approach us with seven-league strides only 
when the “crowd” itself becomes the hero of historical 
action, and when in it, in that grey “crowd”, there 
develops the appropriate consciousness of self. Develop 
human consciousness, we said. Develop the self- 
consciousness of the producers, we now add.-Subjective 
philosophy seems to us harmful just because it prevents 
the intelligentsia from helping in the development of 
that self-consciousness, setting up heroes over against 
the crowd, and imagining that the crowd is no more than 
a totality of ciphers, the significance of which depends 
only on the ideals of the hero who gives them the lead. 

If there’s only a marsh, there’ll be devils enough, says 
the popular proverb in its coarse way. If there are only 
heroes, there’ll be a crowd for them, says the subjectiv¬ 
ists; and these heroes are we ourselves, the subjective 
intelligentsia. To this we reply: your contrasting of 
heroes to the crowd is mere conceit and therefore self- 
deception. And you will remain mere . . . talkers, until 
you understand that for the triumph of your own ideals 
you must eliminate the very possibility of such a contra¬ 
position, you must awaken in the crowd the heroic 
consciousness of self.* 

Opinions govern the world, said the French material¬ 
ists, we are the representatives of opinion, therefore we 
are the demiurges of history: we are the heroes, and for 
the crowd it remains only to follow us. 

This narrowness of views corresponded to the excep¬ 
tional position of the French writers of the Enlighten¬ 
ment. They were representatives of the bourgeoisie. 

Modern dialectical materialism strives for the elimina¬ 
tion of classes. It appeared, in fact, when that elimination 
became an historical necessity. Therefore it turns to the 

^ “Together with the thoroughness of the historifbal actioi^will the volume 

of the mass whose action it is“ (Marx, The Holy Family), 
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E reducers, who have to become the heroes of the 
istorical period lying immediately ahead. Therefore, 
for the first time since o\ir world has existed and the 
earth has been revolving around the sun, there is taking 
place the coming together of science and workers: science 
hastens to the aid of the toiling mass, and the toiling mass 
relies on the conclusions of science in its conscious 
movement. 

If all this is no more than metaphysics, we really 
don’t know what our opponents call metaphysics. 

„ Marxism: Prophecy or Science? 

“But all you say refers only to the realm of prophecy. 
It’s all mere guesswork, which assumes a somewhat 
symmetrical form only because of the tricks of Hegelian 
dialectics. That’s why we call you metaphysicians”, 
reply the subjectivists. 

We have already shown that to drag the “triad” into 
our dispute is possible only when one has not the least 
conception of it. We have already shown that with Hegel 
himself it never played the part of an argument, and that 
it was not at all a distinguishing feature of his philosophy. 
We have also shown, we venture to think, that it is not 
references to the triad but scientific investigation of the 
historical process that represents the strength of historical 
materialism. Therefore we might now pay no attention 
to this retort. But we think it will not be useless for the 
reader to recall the following interesting fact in the 
history of Russian literature in the ’70s. 

When examining Capital, Mr. Y. Zhukovsky remarked 
that the author in his guesses, as people now say, relies 
only on formal” considerations, and that his line of 
argument represents only an unconscious play upon 
notions. This is what the late N. Sieber replied to this 
charge: 

“We remain convinced that the investigation of the 
material problem everywhere in Marx precedes the 
formal side of his work. We believe that, if Mr. Zhukovsky 
had read Marx’s book more attentively and more 
dispassionately, he jvould himself have agreed with 
us in this. He would then imdoubtedly have seen that it 
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is precisely by investigating the material conditions of 
the period of capitalist development in which we are 
living that the author of Capital proves that mankind sets 
itself only such tasks as it can solve. Marx step by step 
leads his readers through the labyrinth of capitalist 
production and, analysing all its component elements, 
makes us understand its provisional character. 

“Let us take ... factory industry”, continues N. Sieber, 
“with its uninterrupted changing from hand to hand at 
every operation, with its feverish motion which throws 
workmen almost every day from one factory to another. 
Do not its material conditions represent a preparatory 
environment for new forms of social order, of social 
co-operation? Does not the operation of periodically 
repeated economic crises move in the same direction? 
Is it not to the same end that hasten the narrowing of 
markets, the reduction of the working day, the rivalry of 
various countries in the general market, the victory of 
large-scale capital over capital of insignificant dimen¬ 
sions? ...” Pointing out also the incredibly rapid growth 
of the productive forces in the process of development of 
capitalism, N. Sieber again asks: “Or are all these not 
material, but purely formal transformations? ... Is 
not a real contradiction of capitalist production, for 
example, the circumstance that periodically it floods the 
world market with goods, and forces millions to starve at 
a time when there are too many articles of consumption? 
... Is it not a real contradiction of capitalism, further¬ 
more—one which, be it said in passing, the owners of 
capital themselves willingly admit—that at one and the 
same time it sets free a great number from work and 
complains of lack of working hands? Is it not a real 
contradiction that the means for reducing physical 
labour, such as mechanical and other improvements 
and betterments, are transformed by it into means for 
lengthening the working day? Is it not a real contra¬ 
diction that, while proclaiming the inviolability of 
property, capitalism deprives the majority of the peasants 
of land, and keeps the vast majority of the population 

^ N. Sieber, “Some Remarks on the Article ol Mr. Y. ^hukovsky ‘ICarl Marx 
and his book on Capital* ” (Oteckestvennye JZ^piski, November, 1877, 6). 
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on a mere pittance? Is all this, and much else, mere 
metaphysics, without any existence in reality? But it is 
sufficient to take up any issue of the English Economist 
to become immediately convinced of the contrary. And 
so the investigator 'of present social and economic 
conditions does not require artificially to adapt capitalist 
production to preconceived formal and dialectical 
contradictions: he has more than enough real contra¬ 
dictions to last him his lifetime”. 

Sieber’s reply, convincing in its content, was mild in 
its form. Very diflferent was the character of the reply 
to the same Mr. Zhukovsky which followed from Mr. 
Mikhailovsky. 

Our worthy subjectivist even up to the present day 
understands the work which he then defended extremely 
‘^narrowly”, not to say one-sidedly, and even tries to 
convince others that his one-sided understanding is the 
proper assessment of the book. Naturally, such a person 
cannot be a reliable defender of Capital', and his reply was 
therefore filled with the most childish curiosities. Here, 
for example, is one of them. The charge against Marx 
of formalism and of abusing Hegelian dialectics was 
supported by Mr. Zhukovsky with a quotation, among 
other things, from a passage in the preface to The 
Critique of Political Economy. !NIr. Mikhailovsk/ found that 
Marx’ opponent “rightly saw a reflection of Hegelian 
philosophy” in this preface, and that “if Marx had only 
written this preface to the Critique, Mr. Zhukovsky would 
have been quite right”,^ i.e. it would have been proved 
that Marx was only a formalist and Hegelian. Here 
Mr. Mikhailovsky so successfully put his finger on the 
wrong spot, and to such a degree “exhausted” the act of 
such putting of fingers, that willy-nilly one asks oneself, 
had our then hopeful young author read the preface he 
was quoting?* One might refer to several other similar 
curiosities (one of them will be mentioned later on): 
but they are not the question at issue here. However 
badly Mr. Mikhailovsky understood Marx, he never¬ 
theless saw immediately that Mr. Zhukovsky had 

of N. K. MikhaUpysky, Vol. II, p. 356. 

* In tMs passage Marx sets forth his materialist conception of history. 
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“talked nonsense” about “formalism”; and had never¬ 
theless realised that such nonsensfe is the simple product 
of unceremoniousness. 

“If Marx had said”, Mr. Mikhailovsky justly observed, 
“that the law of development of modern society is such 
that itself it spontaneously negates its previous condition, 
and then negates this negation, reconciling the contradic¬ 
tions of the stages gone through in the unity of individual 
and communal property; if he had said this and only 
this (albeit in many pages), he would have been a pure 
Hegelian, building laws out of the depths of his spirit, 
and resting on principles that were purely formal, 
i.e. independent of content. But everyone who has read 
Capital knows that he said more than this.” In the words 
of Mr. Mikhailovsky, the Hegelian formula can just as 
easily be removed from the economic content allegedly 
forced into it by Marx as a glove from the hand or a 
hat from the head. “Regarding the stages of economic 
development passed through there cannot even be any 
doubts. . . . Just as indubitable is the further course of 
the process: the concentration of the means of production 
more and more in a smaller number of hands. As regards 
the future there can, of course, be doubts. Marx con¬ 
siders that as the concentration of capital is accompanied 
by the socialisation of labour, the latter is what will 
constitute the economic and moral basis” (how can 
socialisation of labour “constitute” the moral basis? 
And what about the “self-development of forms”?— 
G. P.) “on which the new legal and political order will 
grow up. Mr. Zhukovsky was fully entitled to call this 
guesswork, but had no right (moral right, of course) to 
pass by in complete silence the significance which Marx 
attributes to the process of socialisation”. ^ 

“The whole of Capital”, Mr. Mikhailovsky rightly 
remarks, “is devoted to the study of how a social form, 
once it has arisen, constantly develops, intensifies its 
typical features, subordinating to itself and assimilating” 
(?) “discoveries, inventions, improvements in the means 
of production, new markets, science itself, forcing them 
to work for it, and how finally the given fornrcapjiQt 

1 Works of N. K. Mikhailovsky, Vol, 11 . pjf. 353-4. * 
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withstand further changes of the material conditions”.^ 

With Marx “it is precisely the analysis of the relations 
between the social form” (i.e. of capitalism, Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, isn’t that so?) “and the material conditions 
of its existence” (i.e. the productive forces which make 
the existence of the capitalist form of production more 
and more unstable, isn’t that so, Mr. Mikhailovsky?) 
“that will always remain a monument of logical system 
and vast erudition. Mr. Zhukovsky has the moral 
courage to assert that this is the question which Marx 
evades. There’s nothing more one can do here. It remains 
only to watch with amazement the further puzzling 
exercises of the critic, performing his somersaults for the 
amusement of the public, part of which undoubtedly 
will understand at once that a courageous acrobat is 
performing before it, while another part may perchance 
attribute quite a different meaning to this amazing 
spectacle.”* 

Summa summarum: if Mr. Zhukovsky accused Marx of 
formalism, this charge, in the words of Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
represented “one big lie composed of a number of little 
lies”. 

Severe is the sentence, but absolutely just. And if it was 
just in respect of Zhukovsky, it is just also in relation to 
all those who now repeat that the “guesses”'of Marx are 
based only on the Hegelian triad. And if that sentence 
is just in respect of all such people, then . . . have the 
goodness to read the following extract: 

“He [Marx] to such an extent filled the empty 
dialectical scheme with a content of fact that it could be 
removed from that content, as a cover from a cup, 
without changing anything, without harming anything 
except for one point—^true, of enormous importance. 
Namely, regarding the future, the ‘immanent’ laws of 
society are formulated only dialectically. For the 
orthodox Hegeb'an it is sufficient to say that ‘negation’ 
must be followed by the ‘negation of negation’; but 
those who are not privy to the Hegelian wisdom cannot 
be satisfied with that, for them a dialectical deduction is 
nnt^ pfoof, and a non-Hegelian who has believed it must 
* * iW., p. 357. ■ Ibid., pp. 357-8. 
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know that he has only believed it, not been convinced 
by it.”i 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has pronounced his own sentence. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky knows himself that he is now 
repeating the words of Mr, Y. Zhukovsky regarding the 
“formal character” of Marx’ arguments in favour of his 
“guesses”. He has not forgotten his article “Karl Marx 
before the Judgment of Mr. Y. Zhukovsky”, and even 
fears lest his reader might recall it at some untimely 
moment. Therefore he begins by making it appear 
that he is saying the same now as he said in the ’70s. 
With this object he repeats that the “dialectical scheme” 
may be removed “like a cover”, etc. Then there follows 
“orily one point" in relation to which Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
unbeknown to his reader, is completely at one with Mr. 
Y. Zhukovsky. But this “one point” is that same point of 
vast importance which served as a pretext for exposing 
Mr. Zhukovsky as an “acrobat”. 

In 1877 Mr. Mikhailovsky said that Marx in relation 
to the future also i.e. precisely in relation to “one point 
of vast importance”, did not confine himself to a refer¬ 
ence to Hegel. Now it appears from Mr. Mikhailovsky 
that he did so confine himself. In 1877 Mr. Mikhailovsky 
said that Marx with astonishing “logical force”, with 
“vast erudition”, demonstrated how the “given form” 
(i.e. capitalism) “cannot withstand” further changes in 
the '‘material conditions" of its existence. That referred 
precisely to “one point of vast importance”. Now Mr. 
Mikhailovsky has forgotten how much that was con¬ 
vincing Marx had said about this point, and how much 
logical strength and vast erudition he had displayed 
in doing so. In 1877 Mr. Mikhailovsky wondered at the 
“moral courage” with which Mr. Zhukovsky had passed 
over in silence the fact that Marx, in confirmation of his 
guesses, had referred to the socialisation of labour which 
was already taking place in capitalist society. This also 
had reference to “one point of vast importance”. At 
the present day Mr. Mikhailovsky assures his readers that 
Marx on this point is guessing “purely dialectically”. 
In 1877 “everyone who has read Capital" knew that 

1 Russkoyi Bogatstvo, February, 1894, Part II, p{). 150-1 • i 
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Marx “said more than this”. Now it turns out that he said 
“only this”, and that the conviction of his followers as to 
the future “holds exclusively by the end of a Hegelian 
three-tailed chain”.^ What a turn, with God’s help! 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has pronounced his own sentence, 
and knows that he has pronounced it. 

But what made Mr. Mikhailovsky bring himself under 
the operation of the ruthless sentence he himself had 
pronounced? Did this man who so passionately, once 
upon a time, exposed literary “acrobats”, in his old age 
himself feel an inclination to “the acrobatic art”? 
Are such tnansformations really possible? All transforma¬ 
tions are possible, oh reader! And people with whom such 
transformations occur are worthy of every condemnation. 

It is not we who will justify them. But even they should 
be treated as human creatures, as people say. Remember 
the profoundly humane words of the author of the 
Footnotes to Mill: when a man behaves badly, it is often 
not so much his fault as his misfortune. Remember what 
the same author said about the literary activity of N. A. 
Polevoi: 

“N. A. Polevoi was a follower of Cousin, whom he 
considered to be the solver of all riddles and the greatest 
philosopher in the world ... The follower of Cousin could 
not reconcile himself to the Hegelian philosophy, and 
when the Hegelian philosophy penetrated into Russian 
literature, the pupils of Cousin turned out to be backward 
people; and there was nothing morally criminal on their 
part in the fact that they defended their convictions, and 
called stupid that which was said by people who had 
outdistanced them in intellectual progress. One cannot 
accuse a man because others, gifted with fresher forces 
and greater resolution, have outpaced him. They are 
right because they are nearer to the truth, but it is not 
his fault: he is only mistaken.”* 

Mr. Mikhailovsky all his life has been an eclectic. He 
could not reconcile himself to the historical philosophy of 
Marx by the very make-up of his mind, by the whole 

1 Ibid., 166. 

* Sketches of the Go^ol Period in Russian Literature, pp. 24-5. [The author in 
question is 11 . G. Chemyshevsky.—^T rans.] 
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character of his previous philosophical education—if one 
can use such an expression in connection with Mr. 
Mikhailovsky. When the ideas of Marx began to 
penetrate into Russia, he tried at first to defend them, 
and even then did not do so, naturally, without numerous 
reservations and very considerable “failures to under¬ 
stand”. He thought then that he would be able to grind 
down these ideas, too, in his eclectical mill, and thereby 
introduce still greater variety into his intellectual diet. 
Then he saw that the ideas of Marx are not at all suitable 
as decorations for those mosaics which are called world 
outlook in the case of eclectics, and that their diffusion 
threatens to destroy the mosaic he loves so well. So he 
declared war against these ideas. Of course he immediately 
turned out to be lagging behind intellectual progress in 
doing so: but really it seems to us that it is not his fault, 
that he is only making a mistake. 

“But then all that does not justify ‘acrobatics’!” 

And we are not attempting to justify them: we are only 
pointing out extenuating circumstances. Quite without 
noticing it, Mr. Mikhailovsky, owing to the development 
of Russian social thought, has fallen into a state from 
which one can only get out by means of “acrobatics”. 
There is, true, another way out, but only a man filled 
with genuine heroism would choose it. That way out is to 
lay down the arms of eclecticism. 



CONCLUSION 

Up to this point, in setting forth the ideas of Marx, we 
have been principally examining those objections which 
are put forward against him from the theoretical point 
of view. Now it is useful for us to become acquainted also 
with the practical reason'' of at any rate a certain part of 
his opponents. In doing so we shall use the method of 
comparative history. In other words we shall first see how the 
“practical reason” of the German Utopians met the ideas of 
Marx, and will thereafter turn to the reason of our dear 
and respected fellow countrymen. 

At the end of the ’40s Marx and Engels had an 
interesting dispute with the well-known Karl Heinzen. 
The dispute at once assumed a very warm character. 
Karl Heinzen tried to laugh out of court, as they call it, 
the ideas of his opponents, and displayed a skill in this 
occupation which in no way was inferior to the skill of 
Mr. Mikhailovsky. Marx and Engels, naturally, did not 
remain in his debt. The affair did not pass off without 
some sharp speaking. Heinzen called Engels “a thought¬ 
less and insolent urchin”; Marx called Heinzen a 
representative of “the literature of boorishness”, and 
Engels called him “the most ignorant ^man of the 
century”. But what did the argument turn about? What 
views did Heinzen attribute to Marx and Engels? They 
were these. 

Heinzen assured his readers that from the point of view 
of Marx there was nothing to be done in Germany of that day 
by anyone filled with the least generous intentions. 
According to Marx, said Heinzen, “there must first 
arrive the supremacy of the bourgeoisie, which must 
manufacture the factory proletariat”, which only then 
will begin acting on its own.^ 

Marx and Engels “did not take into account that 
proletariat which has been created by the thirty-four 
German Vampires”, i.e. the whole German people, 
with the exception of the factory workers (the word 
.“proletariat” means on the lips of Heinzen only the 

( ^ DU Helden deutschm Kommunismus, Bern, 1848, p. is* 
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miserable condition of that people). This numerous 
proletariat had not in Marx’ opinion, he alleged, any 
right to demand a better future, because it bore on itself 
^'only the brand of oppression, and not the stamp of the factory, 
it must patiently starve and die of hunger (hungern und 
verhungern) until Germany has become England. The 
factory is the school which the people must go through 
beforehand in order to have the right of setting about 
improving its position”.^ 

Anyone who knows even a little of the history of 
Germany knows nowadays how absurd were these charges 
by Heinzen. Everyone knows whether Marx ^nd Engels 
closed their eyes to the miserable condition of the 
German people. Everyone understands whether it was 
right to attribute to them the idea that there was nothing 
for a man of generous character to do in Germany so 
long as it had not become England: it would seem that 
these men did something even without waiting for such 
a transformation of their country. But why did Heinzen 
attribute to them all this nonsense? Was it really because 
of his bad faith? No, we shall say again that this was not 
so much his fault as his misfortune. He simply did not 
understand the views of Marx and Engels, and therefore 
they seemed to him harmful; and as he passionately 
loved his country, he went to war against these views 
which were seemingly harmful to his country. But lack of 
comprehension is a bad adviser, and a very unreliable 
assistant in an argument. That was why Heinzen landed 
in the most absurd situation. He was a very witty person, 
but wit alone without understanding will not take one 
very far: and now the last laugh is not on his side. 

As the reader sees, one has to look at Heinzen through 
the same spectacles as we have to put on nowadays in 
regard to the quite similar argument, for example, with 
Mr. Mikhailovsky. And is it only Mr. Mikhailovsky? 
Do not all those who attribute to the “followers” the 
aspiration to enter the service of the Kolupayevs and 
Razuvayevs®—and their name is legion—do not they all 

^ p, 22. 

• Names symbolising the budding Russian capitalists, taken from the Russian 
satirist Saltykov-Schemin, in his sketch of provindal life, My Refuge Mon 
(1879). “Followers” was the “Aesopian” word for Marxists. Trans. ^ 
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repeat the mistake of Heinzen? Not one of them has 
invented a single argument against the “economic” 
materialists which did not already figure, nearly fifty 
years ago, in the arguments of Heinzen. If they have 
anything original, it is only this—their naive ignorance 
of how unoriginal they really are. They are constantly 
trying to find “new paths” for Russia, and owing to their 
ignorance “poor Russian thought” only stumbles across 
tracks of European thought, full of ruts and long ago 
abandoned. It is strange, but quite comprehensible if 
we apply to the explanation of this seemingly strange 
phenomenon “the category of necessity”. At a certain 
stage of the economic development of a country, certain well- 
meaning stupidities ^^necessarily” arise in the heads of its 
intellectuals. 

How comical was the position of Heinzen in his 
argument with Marx will be shown by the following 
example. He pestered his opponents with a demand for a 
detailed “ideal” of the future. Tell us, he said to them, 
how property relations ought to be organised according 
to your views? What should be the limits of private 
property, on the one hand, and social property on the 
other? They replied to him that at every given moment 
the property relations of society are determined by the 
state of its productive forces, and that therefore one can 
only point out the general direction of social develop¬ 
ment, but not work out beforehand any exactly formu¬ 
lated draft legislation. We can already say that the 
socialisation of labour created by modern industry must 
lead to the nationalisation of the means of production. 
But one cannot say to what extent this nationalisation 
could be carried out, say, in the next ten years: this 
would depend on what were the mutual relations between 
small- and large-scale industry at that time, large land¬ 
owning and peasant landed property, and so forth. So 
consequently you have no ideal, Heinzen concluded: 
a fine ideal which will be manufactured only later, by 
machinesl 

Heinzen adopted the utopian standpoint. The utopian 
in working out his “ideal” always starts, as we know, 
from sqme abstract notion —for example, the notion of 
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human nature—or from some abstract principle —for 
example, the principle of such and such rights of personal¬ 
ity, or the principle of “individuality”, etc., etc. Once 
such a principle has been adopted, it is not difficult, 
starting from it, to define with the most perfect exactness 
and to the last detail what ought to be (natvually, we do 
not know at what time and in what circumstances) the 
property relations between men, for example. And it is 
comprehensible that the utopian should look with 
astonishment at those who tell him that there cannot be 
property relations which are good in themselves, without 
any regard for the circumstances of their tim^ and place. 
It seems to him that such people have absolutely no 
“ideals”. If the reader has followed our exposition not 
without attention, he knows that in that event the utopian 
is often wrong. Marx and Engels had an ideal, and a very 
definite ideal: the subordination of necessity to freedom, 
of blind economic forces to the power of human reason. 
Starting with this ideal, they directed their practical 
activity accordingly—and it consisted, of course, not in 
serving the bourgeoisie but in developing the self- 
consciousness of those same producers who must, in time, 
become masters of their products. 

Marx and Engels had no reason to “worry” about 
transforming* Germany into England or, as people say in 
Russia nowadays, serving the bourgeoisie: the bourgeoisie 
developed without their assistance, and it was impossible 
to arrest that development, i.e. there were no social 
forces capable of doing that. And it would have been 
needless to do so, because the old economic order was in 
the last analysis no better than the bourgeois order, and 
in the ’40s had to such an extent grown out of date that it 
had become harmful for all. But the impossibility of 
arresting the development of capitalist production was 
not enough to deprive the thinking people of Germany 
of the possibility of serving the welfare of its people. The 
bourgeoisie has its inevitable fellow-travellers: all those 
who really serve its purse on account of economic necessity. 
The more developed the consciousness of these unwilling 
servants, the easier their position, the stronger thqjr^ 
resistance to the Kolupayevs and Razuvayev^ of all 
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lands and all peoples. Marx and Engels accordingly set 
themselves this particular task of developing that self- 
consciousness: in keeping with the spirit of dialectical 
materialism, from the very beginning they set themselves 
a completely and exclusively idealistic task. 

The criterion of the ideal is economic reality. That was 
what Marx and Engels said, and on this foundation they 
were suspected of some kind of economic servility, 
readiness to tread down into the mud those who were 
economically weak and to serve the interests of the 
economically strong. The source of such suspicion was a 
metaphysical conception of what Marx and Engels meant by 
the words “economic reality”. When the metaphysician 
hears that one who serves society must take his stand 
on reality, he imagines that he is being advised to make 
his peace with that reality. He is unaware that in every 
economic reality there exist contradictory elements, and 
that to make his peace with reality would mean making 
his peace with only one of its elements, namely that which 
dominates for the moment. The dialectical materialists 
pointed, and point, to another element of reality, 
hostile to the first, and one in which the future is maturing. 
We ask: if one takes one’s stand on that element, if one 
takes it as the criterion of one’s “ideals”, does this mean 
entering the service of the Kolupayevs and»Razuvayevs? 

But if it is economic reality that must be the criterion 
of the ideal, then it is comprehensible that a moral 
criterion for the ideal is unsatisfactory y not because the 
moral feelings of men deserve indifference or contempt, 
but because these feelings are not enough to show us the 
right way of serving the interests of our neighbour. It is 
not enough for the doctor to sympathise with the 
situation of his patient: he has to reckon with the physical 
reality of the organism, to start from it in fighting it. If 
the doctor were to think of confining himself to moral 
indignation against the disease, he would deserve the 
most malicious ridicule. It was in this sense that Marx 
ridiculed the “moralising criticism'' and “critical morality" 
of his opponents. But his opponents thought that he 
^as laughing at “morality’\ “Human morality and 
will haye no value Jh the eyes of men who themselves 
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have neither morality nor will”, exclaimed Heinzen.^ 
One must, however, remark that if our Russian oppo¬ 
nents of the “economic” materialists in general only 
repeat—^without knowing it—the arguments of their 
German predecessors, nevertheless they do diversify 
their arguments to some extent in minor detail. Thus, for 
example, the German Utopians did not engage in long 
dissertations about the “law of economic development” 
of Germany. With us, however, dissertations of that kind 
have assumed truly terrifying dimensions. The reader 
will remember that Mr. V. V., even at the very beginn¬ 
ing of the ’80s, promised that he would reveal the law of 
economic development of Russia. True, Mr. V. V. began 
later on to be frightened of that law, but himself showed 
at the same time that he was afraid of it only temporarily, 
only until the time that the Russian intellectuals dis¬ 
covered a very good and kind law. Generally speaking, 
Mr. V. V., too, willingly takes part in the endless 
discussions of whether Russia must or must not go 
through the phase of capitalism. As early as the ’70s 
the teaching of Marx was dragged into these discussions. 


Was Capitalism Inevitable in Russia? 

How such* discussions are carried on amongst us is 
shown by the latest and most up-to-date work of Mr. S. 
Krivenko. This author, replying to Mr. P. Struve, 
advises his opponent to think harder about the question 
of the “necessity and good consequences of capitalism”. 

“If the capitalist regime represents a fatal and in¬ 
evitable stage of development, through which any human 
society must pass, if it only remains to bow one’s head 
before that historical necessity, should one have recourse 
to measures which can only delay the coming of the 
capitalist order and, on the contrary, should not one 
facilitate the transition to it and use all one’s efforts to 
promote its most rapid advent, i.e. strive to develop 
capitalist industry and capitalisation of handicrafts, the 
development of kulakdom . . . the destruction of the 
village commune, the expropriation of the people froffi" 

* Op. eit., p. y. 
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the land and, generally speaking, the smoking-out 
of the surplus peasantry from the villages into the 
factories.’! 

Mr. S. Krivenko really puts two questions here, (i) does 
capitalism represent a fatal and inevitable stage, (ii) if 
so, what practical tasks follow from it? Let us begin with 
the first. 

Mr. S. Krivenko formulates it correctly in this sense 
that one, and moreover the overwhelming, part of our 
intellectuals did precisely concern itself with the question 
in that form: does capitalism represent a fatal and inevit-. 
able stage through which every human society must pass? 
At one time they thought that Marx replied in theN 
affirmative to this question, and were very upset thereby. 
When there was published the well-known letter of 
Marx, allegedly to Mr. Mikhailovsky,* they saw with 
surprise that Marx did not recognise the “inevitability” 
of this stage, and then they decided with malignant joy: 
hasn’t he just put to shame his Russian followers! But 
those who were rejoicing forgot the proverb that he laughs 
best who laughs last. 

From beginning to end of this dispute the opponents of 
the “Russian followers” of Marx were indulging in the 
most “unnatural idle chatter”. 

The fact is that, when they were discussing whether 
the historical theory of Marx was applicable to Russia, 
they forgot one trifle: they forgot to ascertain what that 
theory consists of. And truly magnificent was the plight 
into which, thanks to this, our subjectivists fell, with 
Mr. Mikhailovsky at their head. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky read (if he has read) the preface to 
the Critique of Political Economy, in which the philoso¬ 
phical-historical theory of Marx is set forth, and decided 
it was nothing more than Hegelianism. Without noticing 
the elephant where the elephant really was,* Mr. 
Mikhailovsky began looking round, and it seemed to 

1 Russkoye Bogatstvo, December, 1893, Part II, p. 189. 

^ In this draft unfinished sketch of a letter, Marx writes not to Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
but to the Editor of Oiechestvermye JZ^^i^ki. Marx speaks of Mr. Mikhailovsky in the 
thi rd perscto. 

® There is a well+nown Russian story of the man who went to the zoo anid 
“didn’t noice” the elephant.—^T r^s. 
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him that he had at last found the elephant he was 
looking for in the chapter about capitalist accumulation 
—^where Marx is writing about the historical progress 
of Western capitalism, and not at all of the whole history 
of humanity. 

Every process is unquestionably “inevitable” where it 
exists. Thus, for example, the burning of a match is 
inevitable for it, once it has caught fire: the match 
“inevitably” goes out, once the process of burning has 
come to an end. Capital speaks of the eourse of capitalist 
development which was “inevitable” for those countries 
where that development has taken place.* Imagining 
that in the chapter of Capital just mentioned he has 
before him an entire historical philosophy, Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky decided that, in the opinion of Marx, capitalist 
production is inevitable for all countries and for all 
peoples.! Then he began to whine about the embarrass¬ 
ing position of those Russian people who, ete.; and— 
the joker!—^having paid the necessary tribute to his 
subjective necessity to whine, he importantly declared, 
addressing himself to Mr. Zhukovsky: you see, we too 
know how to criticise Marx, we too do not blindly follow 
what “the master has said”! Naturally all this did not 
advance the question of “inevitability” one inch; but 
after reading the whining of Mr. Mikhailovsky, Marx 
had the intention of going to his assistance. He sketched 
out in the form of a letter to the editor of Otechestvennye 
^apiski his remarks on the article by Mr. Mikhailovsky. 
When, after the death of Marx, this draft appeared in our 

^ Sec the article, “Karl Marx before the Judgment of Mr. Y. Zhukovsky**, 
in O.^. for October, 1877. “In the sixth chapter of Capital there is a paragraph 
headed: ‘The so-called primitive accumulation.’ Here Marx had in view a historical 
sketch of the first steps in the capitalist process of production, but he provided 
something much more—an entire philosophical-historical theory.** We repeat that 
all this is absolute nonsense: the historical philosophy of Marx is set forth in the 
preface to the Critique of Political Economy ^ so incomprehensible for Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
in the shape of “a few generalising ideas, most intimately interconnected”. But 
this in passing. Mr. Mikhailovsky has managed not to undertand Marx even in 
what referred to the “inevitability** of the capitalist process for the west. He has 
seen in factory legislation a “correction” to the fatal inflexibility of the historical 
process. Imagining that according to Marx “the economic” acts on its own, 
without any part played by men, he was consistent in seeing a correction in every 
intervention by men in the course of their process of production. The only thing he 
(did not know was that according to Marx that very intervention, in every given 
is the inevitable product of the given economic relations. Jujt try and argue about 
Marx with men who don’t understand him^with such notable corilistency! 
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Press, Russian people who, etc., had at least the opportunity 
of finding a correct solution to the question of “inevit- 
abiUty”. 

What could Marx say about the article of Mr. 
Mikhailovsky? A man had fallen into misfortune, by 
taking the philosophical-historical theory of Marx to be 
that which it was not in the least. It was clear that Marx 
had first of all to rescue from misfortune a hopeful young 
Russian writer. In addition, the young Russian writer 
was complaining that Marx was sentencing Russia to 
capitalism. He had to show the Russian writer that 
dialectical materialism doesn’t sentence any countries 
to anything at all, that it doesn’t point out a way which is 
general and “inevitable” for all nations at all times: that 
the further development of every given society always 
depends on the relationship of social forces within it: 
and that therefore any serious person must, without 
guessing or whimpering about some fantastic “inevit¬ 
ability”, first of all study those relations. Only such a 
study can show what is “inevitable” and what is not 
“inevitable” for the given society. 

And that’s just what Marx did. First of all he revealed 
the “misunderstanding” of Mr. Mikhailovsky: “The 
chapter on primitive accumulation does not pretend to 
do more than trace the path by which,' in Western 
Europe, the capitalist order of economy emerged from the 
womb of the feudal order of economy. It therefore 
describes the historic movement which, by divorcing 
the producers from their means of production, converts 
them into wage-earners (proletarians in the modern 
sense of the word) while it converts into capitalists those 
who hold the means of production in possession. In that 
history, ‘all revolutions are epoch-making which serve 
as levers for the advancement of the capitalist class in 
course of formation. . . . But the basis of this whole 
development is the expropriation of the cultivators’. 
... At the end of the chapter the historic tendency of 
production is summed up thus... that capitalist property 
. . . cannot do other than transform itself into social 
4)Foperty: At this point I have not furnished any proof, 
for the gpod reason that this statement is itself nothing 
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else than the short summary of long developments 
previously given in the chapters on capitalist produc¬ 
tion” (Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, English 
edn., pp. 353-4). 

In order better to clear up the circumstance that Mr. 
Mikhailovsky had taken to be an historical theory what 
was not and could not be such a theory, Marx pointed to 
the example of ancient Rome. A very convincing 
example! For in reality, if it is “inevitable” for all 
peoples to go through capitalism, what is to be done with 
Rome, what is to be done with Sparta, what is to be done 
with the State of the Incas, what is to be done with the 
many other peoples who disappeared from the historical 
scene without fulfilling this imaginary obligation? The 
fate of these peoples did not remain unknown to Marx; 
consequently he could not have spoken of the universal 
“inevitability” of the capitalist process. 

“My critic”, says Marx, “feels himself obliged to 
metamorphose my historical sketch of the genesis of 
capitalism in Western Europe into an historico-philo- 
sophic theory of the general march imposed by fate up>on 
every people, whatever the historic circumstances in 
which it finds itself.. .. But I beg his pardon: he is both 
honouring and shaming me too much.” 

We should think so! Such an interpretation was 
transforming Marx into one of those “people with a 
formula” whom he had already ridiculed in his polemics 
against Proudhon. Mr. Mikhailovsky attributed to Marx 
a “formula of progress”, and Marx replied: no, thank you 
very much, I don’t need these goods. 

We have already seen how the Utopians regarded the 
laws of historical development (let the reader remember 
what we said about Saint-Simon). The conformity to 
law of historical movement assumed in their eyes a 
mystical appearance; the path along which mankind 
proceeds was in their imagination marked out beforehand, 
as it were, and no historical events could change the 
direction of that path. An interesting psychological 
aberration! “Human nature” is for the Utopians the 
point of departure of their-investigation. But tHfe laws oE^ 
development of that nature, immediately acc^iiring in 
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their eyes a mysterious character, an transferred some¬ 
where outside man and outside the actual relationship of men, 
into some ‘^super-historical" sphere. 

Dialectical materialism, here also, transfers the 
question to quite another ground, thereby giving it quite 
another appearance. 

The dialectical materialists “reduce everything to 
economics”. We have already explained how tliis is to be 
understood. But what are economics? They are the 
sum-total of the actual relationships of the men who 
compose the given society, in their process of production. 
These relationships do not represent a motionless 
metaphysical essence. They are eternally changing under 
the influence of the development of the productive 
forces, and under the influence of the historical environ¬ 
ment surrounding the given society. Once the actual 
relations of men in the process of production are given, 
there fatally follow from these relations certain conse¬ 
quences. In this sense social motion conforms to law, and 
no one ascertained that conformity to law better than 
Marx. But as the economic motion of every society has a 
“peculiar” form in consequence of the “peculiarity” of 
the conditions in which it takes place, there can be no 
“formula of progress” covering the past and foretelling 
the future of the economic motion of all sdcieties. The 
formula of progress is that abstract truth which, in the 
words of the author of the Sketches of the Gogol Period of 
Russian Literature, was so beloved of the metaphysicians. 
But, as he remarks himself, there is no abstract truth: 
truth is always concrete: everything depends on the 
circumstances of time and place. And if everything 
depends on these circumstances, it is the latter that must 
be studied by people who, etc. 

“In order that I might be qualified to estimate the 
economic development in Russia today, I learnt Russian 
and then for many years studied the official publications 
and others bearing on this subject.” 

The Russian pupils of Marx are faithful to him in this 
case also. Of course one of them may have greater and 
-another less extensivp economic knowledge, bid what 
matters hefe is nbt the amount of the knowledge of individual 
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persons, but the point of view itself. The Russian pupils of 
Marx are not guided by a subjective ideal or by some 
“formula of progress”, but turn to the economic reality 
of their country. 

To what conclusion, then, did Marx come regarding 
Russia? “If Russia continues to pursue the path she has 
followed since 1861, she will lose the finest chance ever 
offered by history to a nation, in order to undergo all 
the fatal vicissitudes of the capitalist regime.” A little 
further on Marx adds that in recent years Russia “has 
been taking a lot of trouble” in the sense of proceeding 
along the path mentioned. Since the letter* was written 
(i.e. since 1877), we will add for our part, Russia has been 
moving along that path still further and ever more quickly. 

What then follows from Marx’ letter? Three conclusions: 

1. He shamed by his letter not his Russian pupils, but 
the subjectivist gentlemen who, not having the least 
conception of his scientific point of view, were attempting 
to refashion Marx himself after their own likeness and 
image, and to transform him into a metaphysician and utopian. 

2. The subjectivist gentlemen were not shamed by the 
letter for the simple reason that—true to their “ideal” 
—they didn’t understand the letter either. 

3. If the subjectivist gentlemen want to argue with us 
on the question of how and where Russia is moving, 
they must at every given moment start from an analysis 
of economic reality. 

The study of that reality in the ’70s brought Marx to 
the conditional conclusion: “If Russia continues to pursue 
the path she has followed since the emancipation of the 
peasantry . . . she will become a perfect capitalist nation 
. . . and after that, once taken to the bosom of the 
capitalist regime, she will experience its pitiless laws 
like other profane peoples. That is all.”^ 

^ This was not the first indication of its kind by the founders of scientific Social¬ 
ism. In 1875, replying in the German Social-Democratic Volkstaat to one of the 
early Narocmiks, Tkachov, Engels had written that the collective ownership of 
the Russian village community might become a stage to Socialism only “if, before 
the complete breakup of communal ownership, a proletarian revolution is success¬ 
fully carried out in Western Europe, creating for the Russian peasant the pre¬ 
conditions necessary for such a transformation, in particular the jnaterial con¬ 
ditions’* (Marx, Selected Works, English edn., II, pg. 682-3). Both Marx and Engel^.... 

Footftote contm§d on next page. 
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That is all. But a Russian desiring to work for the 
welfare of his native land caimot be satisfied with such a 
conditional conclusion. The question will inevitably 
arise in his mind, will Russia continue to proceed along 
this path? Do data by any chance exist which allow one 
to hope that she will leave this path? 

In order to reply to this question, one must once again 
turn to a study of the actual position of the country, an 
analysis of its present-day internal life. The Russian 
pupils of Marx, on the basis of such an analysis, assert that 
she will continue. There are no data allowing one to hope that 
Russia mil soon leave the path of capitalist development upon 
which it entered after i 86 i. That is all! 

Ideals and Reality 

The subjectivist gentlemen think that the “pupils” 
are mistaken. They will have to prove it with the help 
of data supplied by the same Russian actuality. The 
“pupils” say: Russia will continue to proceed along the 
path of capitalist development, not because there 
exists some external force, some mysterious law pushing 
her along that path, but because there is no effective 
internal force capable of pushing her from that path. If 
the subjectivist gentlemen think that there is such a 
force, let them say what it consists of, and let them prove 
its presence. We shall be very glad to hear them out. 
Up to now we have not heard anything definite from 
them on this account. 

later on, expressed themselves more than once in the same sense—^Marx in a letter 
to Vera Zasulich in i88i {Marx-Engels Archives^ 1924, Russian cdn., No. i): 
Marx and Engels jointly in their preface of 1882 to Plekhanov’s Russian translation 
of The Communist Manifesto: Engels in a letter to Danielson, Plekhanov’s opponent, 
in 1893 (Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence^ English edn., pp. 508-9), and 
again in 1894, in a lengthy appendix to his article of 1875 sigainst Tlmchov 
(reprinted in his collection of articles on international affairs, Internationales aus 
dem Volkstaat), By this time Engels was convinced that, while respecting the courage 
of the terrorists who held Narodnik ideas and fought for them, it was not necessary 
“to share their illusions”. This, he told Plekhanov in a letter next year (February 
26, 1895), was aimed particula^ at Danielson. The letter, itself of great interest, 
is printed in Gruppa Osvohojdenia Truda, 1924, No. 2, p. 334. The course of subsequent 
history, however, determined that the ^liance of industrial proletariat and peas¬ 
antry, which alone, in the view of Marx and Engels, could ensure the trans¬ 
formation of society in Russia, came only in 1917, and in very different “material 
conditions”—namely, when a native Russian proletariat^ schooled by another ^nera- 
tion of struggle, took the lead of the peasants, for whom collective ownership was 
by then only aruaemory.^TRANS. 
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“What do you mean: there is no force? And what 
about our ideals?” exclaim our dear opponents. 

Oh gentlemen, gentlemen! Really you are touchingly 
simple! The very question is, how to realise, even for the 
sake of argument, your ideals—though they represent 
something fairly muddled? Put in this way the question, 
naturally, sounds very prosaic, but so long as it is 
unanswered, your “ideals” will have only an “ideal” 
significance. 

Imagine that a young hero has been brought into a 
prison of stone, put behind iron bars, surrounded by a 
watchful guard. The young hero only smiley. He takes a 
bit of charcoal he has put away beforehand, draws a 
little boat on the wall, takes his seat in the boat and . . . 
farewell prison, farewell watchful guards, the young 
hero is once again wandering through the wide 
world. 

A beautiful story! But it is . . . only a story. In reality, 
a little boat drawn on the wall has never carried anyone 
away anywhere. 

Already since the time of the abolition of serfdom 
Russia has patently entered the path of capitalist 
development. The subjectivist gentlemen see this per¬ 
fectly well, and themselves assert that our old economic 
relations ase breaking up with amazing and constantly 
increasing speed. But that’s nothing, they say to one 
another: we shall embark Russia in the little boat of our 
ideals, and she will float away from this path beyond 
distant lands, into far-off realms. 

The subjectivist gentlemen are good story-tellers, but 
. . . “that is all”! That is all—and that’s terribly little, 
and never yet have stories changed the historical move¬ 
ment of a people, for the same prosaic reason that not a 
single nightingale has ever been well fed on fables.* 

The subjectivist gentlemen have adopted a strange 
classification of “Russian people who . . .”—into two 
categories. Those who believe in the possibility of floating 
away on the little boat of the subjective ideal are recog¬ 
nised as good people, true well-wishers of the people. 

4 » 

^ One of the most popular Russian proverbs* **The nightingale is not fed oxi'' 
fables”—“line words butter no parsnips”.— ^Trans. s ^ 
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But those who say that that faith is absolutely unfounded 
have attributed to them a kind of unnatural malignancy, 
the determination to make the Russian moujik die of 
hunger. Never yet in any melodrama have there ever been 
such villains as must be, in the opinion of the subjectivist 
gentlemen, the consistent Russian “economic” material¬ 
ists. This amazing opinion is just as well founded as was 
the opinion of Heinzen, which the readers already know, 
when he attributed to Marx the intention of leaving the 
German people “hungern und verhungern”. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky asks himself why is it that just now 
gentlemen have appeared who are capable “with a 
tranquil conscience to condemn millions of people to 
starvation and poverty?” Mr. S. N. Krivenko thinks that 
once a consistent person has decided that capitalism is 
inevitable in Russia it “remains for him only to strive 
to develop . . . capitalisation of handicrafts, the develop¬ 
ment of kulakdom . . . the destruction of the village 
commune, the expropriation of the people from the 
land and, generally speaking, the smoking-out of the 
surplus peasantry from the villages”. Mr. S. N. Krivenko 
thinks so only because he himself is incapable of ^'con¬ 
sistent' thinking. 

Heinzen did at least recognise in Marx a prejudice in 
favour of toilers who bore the “factory stamp”. The 
subjectivist gentlemen evidently do not recognise even 
this little weakness in the “Russian pupils of Marx”: 
they, forsooth, consistently hate all the sons of man, with¬ 
out exception. They would like to starve them all to 
death, with the exception possibly of the representatives 
of the merchant estate. In reality, if Mr. I^ivenko had 
admitted any good intentions in the “pupils”, as regard 
the factory workers, he would not have written the lines 
just quoted. 

“To strive .. . generally speaking, for the smoking-out 
of the surplus peasantry from the villages.” The saints 
preserve us! Why strive? Surely the influx of new labour- 
power into the factory population will lead to a lowering 
of wages. And even Mr. Krivenko knows that a lowering 
of wages* cannot be beneficial and pleasant for the 
workers. Why should “the consistent “pupils”, then, try 
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to do harm to the workman and bring him unpleasant¬ 
ness? Obviously these people are consistent only in their 
hatred of mankind, they don’t even love the factory 
worker! Or perhaps they do love him, but in their own 
peculiar way—^they love him and therefore they try to 
do him harm: “Spare the rod and spoil the child”.^ 
Strange people! Remarkable consistency! 

“To strive ... for the development of kulakdom, the 
destruction of the village commune, the expropriation 
of the people from the land.” What horrors! But why 
strive for all this? Surely the development of kulakdom 
and the expropriation of the people from the land may 
reflect themselves in the lowering of their purchasing 
power, and the lowering of their purchasing power will 
lead to a reduction of demand for factory goods, will 
reduce the demand for labour power, i.e. will lower 
wages. No, the consistent “pupils” don’t love the working 
man; and is it only the working man? For surely the 
reduction in the purchasing power of the people will 
harmfully affect even the interests of the employers 
who constitute, the subjectivist gentlemen assure us, 
the object of the pupils’ most tender care. No, you can 
say what you like, but these pupils are really astounding 
people! 

“To strive ... for the capitalisation of handicrafts” 

. . . not to “stick at either the buying-up of peasant land, 
or the opening of shops and public-houses, or at any 
other shady occupation”. But why should consistent 
people do all this? Surely they are convinced of the 
inevitability of the capitalist process; consequently, if the 
introduction of public-houses were an essential part of 
that process, there would inevitably appear public 
houses (which, one must suppose, do not exist at present). 
It seems to Mr. Krivenko that shady activity must 
accelerate the capitalist process. But, we shall say again, 
if capitalism is inevitable, “shadiness” will appear of its 
own accord. Why should the consistent pupils of Marx so 
“strive” for it? 

“Here their theory grows silent before the demands of 

1 The Russian popular saying used to be: “I jove you like my own soul, and 
I shake you like the pear tree”.— ^Trans. 
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moral feeling: they see that shadiness is inevitable, they 
adore it for that inevitability, and from all sides they 
hasten to its assistance, or else maybe that poor inevitable 
shadiness will not get the upper hand soon enough, 
without om assistance.” 

Is that it, Mr. Krivenko? If it is not, then all your 
arguments about the “consistent” pupils are worthless. 
And if it is, then your personal consistency and your own 
“capacity of cognition” are worthless. 

Take whatever you like, even though it be the capital¬ 
isation of handicrafts. It represents a two-fold process: 
there appear first of all people who accumulate in their 
hands the means of production, and secondly people who 
make use of these means of production for a certain 
payment. Let us suppose that srxadiness is the distinguish¬ 
ing feature of persons of the first category: surely those 
who work for them for hire may, it might seem, escape 
that “phase” of moral development? And if so, what will 
there be shady in my activity if I devote it to these same 
persons, if I develop their self-consciousness and defend 
their material interests? Mr. Krivenko will say perhaps 
that such activity will delay the development of capital¬ 
ism. Not in the least. The example of England, France 
and Germany will show him that in those coimtries such 
activity has not only not delayed the development 
of capitalism but, on the contrary, has accelerated 
it, and by the way has thereby brought nearer 
the practical solution of some of their “accursed” 
problems. 

Or let us take the destruction of the village commune. 
This also is a two-fold process: the peasant holdings are 
being concentrated in the hands of the kulaks, and an 
ever-growing number of previously independent peasants 
are being transformed into proletarians. All this, natur¬ 
ally, is accompanied by a clash of interests, by struggle. 
The “Russian pupil” appears on the scene, attracted by 
the noise: he lifts up his voice in a brief but deeply-felt 
hymn to the “category of necessity” and . . . opens a 
public house\ That’s how the most “consistent” among 
them will act: the more moderate man will confine him¬ 
self to opening a liitle shop. That’s it, isn’t it, Mr. 
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Krivenko? But why shouldn’t the “pupil” take the side 
of the village poor? 

“But if he wants to take their side, he will have to try 
and interfere with their expropriation from the land?” 
All right, let's admit it: that's what he must try for. “But that 
will delay the development of capitalism”. It won't delay 
it in the least. On the contrary, it will even accelerate it. 
The subjectivist gentlemen are always imagining that the 
village commune “of itself” is striving to pass into some 
“higher form”. They are mistaken. The only real striving 
of the village commune is the striving to break up, and the 
better the condition of the peasantry, the sooner would 
the commune break up. Moreover, that break-up can 
take place in conditions which are either more or less 
advantageous for the people. The “pupils” must “strive” to 
see to, it that the break-up takes place in conditions 
most advantageous for the people. 

“But why not prevent the break-up itself?” 

And why didn’t you prevent the famine of 1891? 
You couldn’t? We believe you, and we should consider 
our cause lost if all we had left were to make your morality 
responsible for such events which were independent of 
your will, instead of refuting your views with the help of 
logical arguments. But why then do you pay us back in a 
different measure? Why, in arguments with us, do you 
represent the poverty of the people as though we were 
responsible for it? Because where logic cannot help you, 
sometimes words can, particularly pitiful words. You 
could not prevent the famine of 1891? Who then will go 
bail that you will be able to prevent the break-up of the 
village commune, the deprivation of the peasantry of 
their land? Let us take the middle path, so dear to 
eclectics: let’s imagine that in some cases you will 
succeed in preventing all this. Well, but in those cases 
where your efforts prove unsuccessful, where in spite of 
them the commune nevertheless breaks up, where the 
peasants nevertheless prove landless—how will you act 
with these victims of tlxe fateful process? Charon carried 
across the Styx only those soub who were able to pay him 
for his work. Will you begin to take into your little boat, 
for transporting into the realm c/f the gubjective ideal, 
s 
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only genuine members of the village commune? Will 
you begin using your oars to beat off the village proletar¬ 
ians? Probably you yourselves will agree, gentlemen, 
that this would be very “shady”. And once you agree 
with this, you will have to act in their regard in just 
the same way as, in our opinion, any decent man will 
have to act, i.e. not to set up public-houses to sell 
them dope, but to increase their strength of resistance 
to the public-house, to the pubUcan and to every 
other dope which history serves up, or will serve up, to 
them. 

Or perhaps it is we now who are beginning to tell 
fairy tales? Perhaps the village commune is not breaking 
up? Perhaps the expropriation of the people from the 
land is not in fact talang place? Perhaps we invented this 
with the sole aim of plunging the peasant into poverty, 
after he had hitherto been enjoying an enviably pros¬ 
perous existence? Then open any investigation by your 
own partisans, and it will show you how matters have 
stood up to now, i.e. before even a single “pupil” has 
opened a public-house or started a little shop. When you 
argue with us, you represent matters as though the 
people are already living in the realm of your subjective 
ideals, while we, through our inherent hatred of man¬ 
kind, are dragging them down by the feet, into the 
prose of capitalism. But matters stand in exactly the 
opposite way. It is the capitalist prose that exists, and 
we are asking ourselves, how can this prose be fought, 
how can we put the people in a situation even somewhat 
approaching the “ideal”? You may find that we are 
giving the wrong answer to the question: but why distort 
our intentions? Really, you know, that is “shady”: 
really such “criticism” is unworthy even oi“provincials” \ 

But how then can one fight the capitalist prose which, 
we repeat, already exists independently of our and your 
efforts? You have one reply: to “consolidate the village 
commune”, to strengthen the connection of the peasant 
with the land. And we reply that that is an answer 
worthy only of Utopians. Why? Because it is an abstract 
answer. According to your opinion, the village commune 
is good always (and everywhere, while in our opinion 
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there is no abstract truth, truth is always concrete, every¬ 
thing depends on the circumstances of time and place. 
There was a time when the village commune could be 
advantageous for the whole people; there are probably 
even now places where it is of advantage to the agricul- 
tmists. It is not we who will begin a revolt against such 
a commune. But in a number of cases the village 
commune has been transformed into a means of exploit¬ 
ing the peasant. Against such a commune we revolt, 
just as against everything that is harmful for the people. 
Remember the peasant whom G. I. Uspensky makes 
pay “for nothing”. How should one act with him, in 
your opinion? Transport him into the realm of the ideal, 
you reply. Very good, transport him with God’s help. 
But while he has not yet been transported, while he has 
not yet taken his seat on the little boat of the ideal, 
while the little boat has not yet sailed up to him and as 
yet we don’t know when it will do so, wouldn’t it be 
better for him to be free from paying “for nothing”? 
Wouldn’t it be better for him to stop being a member of 
a village commune which only ensures that he will have 
absolijtely unproductive expenses, and perhaps in addi¬ 
tion only a periodical flogging at the rural police office? 
We think it would be better, and you charge us for this 
with intending to starve the people to death. Is that just? 
Isn’t there something “shady” about it? Or perhaps you 
really are incapable of understanding us? Can that really 
be so? Chaadayev said once that the Russian doesn’t 
even know the syllogism of the West. Can that really be 
just your case? We will admit that Mr. S. Krivenko quite 
sincerely does not understand this; we admit it also in 
relation to Mr. Kareyev and Mr. Yuzhakov. But Mr. 
Mikhailovsky always seemed to us a man of a much more 
“acute” mind. 

What have you invented, gentlemen, to improve the 
lot of the millions of peasants who have in fact lost their 
land? When it is a question of people who pay “for 
nothing”, you are able only to give one piece of advice: 
although he does pay “for nothing”, nevertheless he 
mustn’t destroy his connection wit|;i the village Commune 
because, once it has been destroyed, k can ^ever be 
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restored. Of course, this will involve temporary in¬ 
convenience for those who pay for nothing, but . . 
“what the moujik suffers is no disaster”. 

And that’s just how it turns out that our subjectivist 
gentlemen are ready to bring the most vital interests of the 
people as a sacrifice to their idealsl And that is just how 
it turns out that their preaching in reality is becoming more and 
more hurtful for the people. 

“To be an enthusiast had become her social vocation”, 
says Tolstoy about Anna Pavlovna Scherer.^ To hate 
capitalism has become the social vocation of our sub¬ 
jectivists. What good could the enthusiasm of an old 
maid do Russia? None whatsoever. What good does the 
“subjective” hatred of capitalism do the Russian 
producers? Also none whatsoever. 

But the enthusiasm of Anna Pavlovna was at least 
harmless. The utopian hatred of capitalism is beginning 
to do positive harm to the Russian producer, because it 
makes our intellectuals extremely unsqueamish about 
the means of consolidating the village commune. 
Scarcely does anyone mention such consolidation when 
immediately a darkness falls in which all cats seem 
grey, and the subjectivist gentlemen are ready warmly 
to embrace the Moskovskie Vedomosti.^ And all this 
“subjective” darkening of the intellect goes'precisely to 
aid that public-house which the “pupils” were supposed to 
be ready to cultivate. It’s shameful to say it, but sinful to 
hide, that the utopian enemies of capitalism prove in reality to 
be the accomplices of capitalism in its most coarse, shameful 
and harmful form. 


German Utopians in 1840 

Up to now we have been speaking of Utopians who 
have tried, or nowadays try, to invent some argument 
or other against Marx. Let us see now how those Utopians 
behave, or behaved, who were inclined to quote from him. 

Heinzen, whom the Russian subjectivists now re¬ 
produce with such astonishing accuracy in their argu¬ 
ments with the “Russian pupils”, was a Utopian of a 

1 In Wcari.md Trans. 

® A reactionary newspaper.—T rans. 
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democratic-bourgeois tendency. But in Germany in the 
’40s there were many Utopians of an opposite tendency. 

The social and economic position of Germany was 
then in broad outline as follows. 

On the one hand, the bourgeoisie was rapidly develop¬ 
ing, and insistently demanding every kind of assistance 
and support from the German governments. The well- 
known Zollverein (Customs Union) was entirely the 
result of its work, and agitation in favour of it was 
carried on not only with the help of “petitions”, but also 
by means of more or less scientific research: let us recall 
the name of Friedrich List. On the othej: hand, the 
destruction of the old economic “foundations” had left 
the German people defenceless in relation to capitalism. 
The peasants and handicraftsmen were already suffi¬ 
ciently involved in the process of capitalist advance to 
experience on themselves all its disadvantageous sides, 
which make themselves felt with particular force in 
transitional periods. But the working mass was at that time 
still little capable of resistance. It could not as yet 
withstand the representatives of capital to any noticeable 
extent. Even in the ’60s Marx said that Germany was 
suffering simultaneously both from the development of 
capitalism and from the insufficiency of its development. In the 
’40s her sufferings from the insufficiency of development 
of capitalism were even greater. Capitalism had des¬ 
troyed the old foundations of peasant life; the handi¬ 
craft industry, which had previously flourished in 
Germ^y, now had to withstand the competition of 
machine production, which was much too strong for it. 
The handicraftsmen grew poorer, falling every year 
more and more into helpless dependence on the merchants. 
And at the same time the peasants had to discharge a 
long series of such services, in relation to the landlords 
and the State, as might perhaps have been bearable 
in previous days, but in the ’40s became all the more 
oppressive because they less and less corresponded to the 
actual conditions of peasant life. The poverty of the 
peasantry reached astounding dimensions; the kulak 
became the complete master of the village; the peasant 
grain was frequently bought by him v{)ule it was still 
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not yet reaped; begging had become a kind of seasonal 
occupation. Investigators at that time pointed out village 
communities in which, out of several thousand families, 
only a few hundred were not engaged in begging. In 
other places—a thing almost incredible, but placed on 
record at the time by the German Press —the peasants fed 
on carrion. Leaving their villages, they could not find 
sufficient employment in the industrial centres, and 
the Press pointed out the growing unemployment and 
the increasing emigration which it was producing. 

Here is how one of the most advanced organs of the 
time describes the position of the working mass: “One 
hundred thousand spinners in the Ravensberg district, 
and in other places of the German Fatherland, can no 
longer live by their own labour, and can no longer find 
an outlet for their manufacture” (it was a question 
chiefly of handicraftsmen). “They seek work and bread, 
without finding one or the other, because it is difficult 
if not impossible for them to find employment outside 
spinning. There exists a vast competition among the 
workers for the most miserable wage.”^ 

The morality of the people was undoubtedly declining. 
The destruction of old economic relations was paralleled 
by the shattering of old moral notions. The newspapers 
and journals of that time were filled with complaints of 
drunkenness among the workers, of sexual dissoluteness 
in their midst, of luxury and extravagance which devel¬ 
oped among them, side by side with the decrease in their 
wages. There were no signs as yet in the German 
workman of a new morality, that morality which began 
rapidly to develop later, on the basis of the new move¬ 
ment of emancipation aroused by the very development 
of capitalism. The mass movement for emancipation was 
not even beginning at that time. The dull discontent of 
the mass made itself felt from time to time only in hope¬ 
less strikes and aimless revolts, in the senseless destruction 
of machines. But already the sparks of consciousness were 
beginning to fall into the heads of the German workmen. 
Books which had represented an unnecessary luxury 
under thei old order became an article of necessity in the 

^ Der GiSiUschq^ts^Spiegii^Wol, I, p. 78. A letter from Westphalia. 

I 
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new conditions. A passion for reading began to take 
possession of the workers . . . 

Such was the state of affairs with which the right- 
thinking portion of the German intellectuals (der 
Gebildeten—as they said then) had to reckon. What was 
to be done, how could the people be helped? By eliminating 
capitalism, replied the intellectuals. The works of Marx 
and Engels which appeared at that time were joyfully 
accepted by part of the German intellectuals as con¬ 
stituting a number of new scientific arguments in favour 
of the necessity of eliminating capitalism. “While the liberal 
politicians have with new strength begun to sound List’s 
trumpet of the protective tariff, trying to assure us . . . 
that they are worrying about an expansion of industry 
mainly in the interests of the working class, while their 
opponents, the enthusiasts of free trade, have been 
trying to prove that England has become the flourishing 
and classical country of trade and industry not at all in 
consequence of protection, the excellent book of Engels 
on the position of the working class in England has made 
a most timely appearance, and has destroyed the last 
illusions. All have recognised that this book constitutes 
one of the most remarkable works of modern times. . . . 
By a number of irrefutable proofs it has shown into what 
an abyss that society hurries to fall which makes its 
motive principle personal greed, the free competition 
of private employers, for whom money is their God.”^ 

And so capitalism must be eliminated, or else Germany 
will fall into that abyss at the bottom of which England 
is already lying. This has been proved by Engels. And 
who will eliminate capitalism? The intellectuals, die 
Gebildeten. The peculiarity of Germany, in the words of 
one of these Gebildeten, w£is precisely that it was the 
German intellectuals who were called upon to eliminate 
capitalism'in her, while “in the West (in den westlichen 
Landem) it is more the workmen who are fighting it”.* 

^ Ibid.y p. 36. NotUjen und Nachrichtm^ 

® See the article by Hess in the same volume of the same review, p, i eU seq. 
See also New Anekdoten, herausgegeben von Carl Grun, Darmstadt, 1^5, p. 220. In 
Germany, as opposed to France, it is the educat^ minority which engages in the 
struggle with capitalism and **ensures victory over it”. 
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But how will the German intellectuals eliminate capital^ 
ism? By organising production (Organisation der Arbeit), 
And what must the intellectuals do to organise produc¬ 
tion? The Allgemeines Volksblatt which was published at 
Cologne in 1845 proposed the following measures: 

1. Promotion of popular education, organisation of 
popular lectures, concerts, etc. 

2. Organisation of big workshops in which workmen, 
artisans and handicraftsmen could work for themselves, 
not for an employer or a merchant. The Allgemeines 
Volksblatt hoped that in time these artisans and handi¬ 
craftsmen would themselves, on their own i 3 aitiative, be 
grouped in an association. 

3. Establishment of stores for the sale of the goods 
manufactured by the artisans and handicraftsmen, and 
also by national workshops. 

These measures would save Germany from the evils of 
capitalism. And it was all the more easy to adopt them, 
added the sheet we have quoted, because “here and there 
people have already begun to establish permanent stores, 
so-called industrial bazaars, in which artisans can put 
out their goods for sale”, and immediately receive a 
certain advance on account of them, . . . Then followed 
an exposition of the advantages which would follow 
from all this, both for the producer and for the consumer. 

The elimination of capitalism seems easiest of all 
where it is still poorly developed. Therefore the German 
Utopians frequently and willingly underlined the cir¬ 
cumstance that Germany was not yet England: Heinzen 
was even ready flatly to deny the existence of a factory 
proletariat in Germany. But since, for the Utopians, 
the chief thing was to prove to “society” the necessity of 
organising production, they passed at times, without 
difficulty and without noticing it, over to the standpoint 
of people who asserted that German capitalism could no 
longer develop any further, in consequence of its inherent 
contradictions, that the internal market had already been 
saturated, that the purchasing power of the population was falling, 
that the conquest of external markets was improbable and that 
therefore the number of workers engaged in manufacturing 
industry must inevitably dnd constantly diminish. This was the 
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point of view adopted by the journal Der Gesellschafts- 
Spiegel, which we have quoted several times, and which 
was one of the chief organs of the German Utopians of 
that day, after the appearance of the interesting pam¬ 
phlet of L. Buhl: Andeutungen Uber die Noth der arbeitenden 
Klassen und Uber die Aufgabe der Vereine zum Wohl derselben,^ 
Berlin 1845. 

Buhl asked himself, were the unions for promoting the 
welfere of the working class in a position to cope with 
their task? In order to reply to this question, he put 
forward another, namely, whence arose at the present 
time the poverty of the working class? 

The poor man and the proletarian are not at all one 
and the same thing, says Buhl. The poor man won’t or 
can’t work; the proletarian seeks work, he is capable of 
doing it, but it does not exist, and he falls into poverty. 
Such a phenomenon was quite unknown in previous 
times, although there always were the poor and there 
were always the oppressed—for example, the serfs. 

Where did the proletarian come from? He was created 
by competition. Competition, which broke the old bonds 
that fettered production, brought forth an unprecedented 
industrial prosperity. But it also forces employers to 
lower the price of their goods. Therefore they try to 
reduce wages or the number of working hands. The 
latter object is achieved by the perfecting of machinery, 
which throws many workers on to the streets. Moreover, 
artisans cannot stand up to the competition of machine 
production, and are also transformed into proletarians. 
Wages fall more and more. Buhl points to the example 
of the cotton print industry, which was flourishing in 
Germany as late as the ’20s. Wages were then very high. 
A good workman could earn from 18 to 20 thalers a week. 
But machines appeared, and with them female and 
child labour—and wages fell terribly. The principle of 
free competition acts thus always and everywhere, where- 
ever it achieves predominance. It leads to overproduction, and 
overproduction to unemployment. And the more perfect 
becomes large-scale industry, the more rmemployment 

\ “Suggestions on the needy state of the working class and on tlTe tasks of the 
unions for the welfare thereof.” * 
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grows and the smaller becomes the number of workmen 
engaged in industrial undertakings. That this is really so is 
shown by the 6ict that the disasters mentioned occur only 
in industrial countries. Agricultural countries don’t know 
them. But the state of affairs created by free competition 
is extremely dangerous for society (fur die Gesellschaft), 
and therefore society cannot remain indifferent to it. 
What then must society do? Here Buhl turns to the 
question which holds first place, so to speak, in his work: 
is any union at all able to eradicate the poverty of the 
working class? 

The local Berlin union for assisting the working class 
has set itself the object “not so much of eliminating 
existing poverty, as of preventing the appearance of 
poverty in the future”. It is to this union that Buhl now 
turns. How will you prevent the appearance of poverty 
in the future, he asks: what will you do for this purpose? 
The poverty of the modem worker arises from the lack 
of demand for his labour. The worker needs not charity 
but work. But where will the union get work from? In 
order that the demand for labour should increase, it is 
necessary that the demand for the products of labour 
should increase. But this demand is diminishing, thanks 
to the diminution of the earnings of the working mass. Or 
perhaps the union will discover new markets? Buhl does 
not think that possible either. He comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the task which the Berlin union has set itself 
is only a ‘^well-intentioned illusion”. 

Buhl advises the Berlin union to meditate more deeply 
on the causes of the poverty of the working class, before 
beginning the struggle against it. He considers palliatives 
to be of no importance. “Labour exchanges, savings 
banks and pension funds, and the like, can of course 
improve the position of a few individuzils: but they will 
not tear out the root of the evil”. Nor will associations 
tear it out: “Associations also will not escape the harsh 
necessity {dura necessitas) of competition.” 

Where Buhl himself discerned the means of eliminating 
the evil, it is difficult to ascertain exactly from his 
pamphlet, It seems as though he hints that the inter¬ 
ference of the State ‘is necessary to remedy the evil, 
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adding however that the result of such interference 
would be doubtful. However that may be, his pamphlet 
made a deep impression on the German intellectuals at 
that time; and not at all in the sense of disillusioning 
them. On the contrary, they saw in it a new proof of 
the necessity of organising labour. 

Here is what the journal Der Gesellschafts-Spiegel wrote 
of Buhl’s pamphlet: 

“The well-known Berlin writer L. Buhl has published 
a work entitled Andeutungen etc. He thinks—and we share 
his opinion—that the miseries of the working class follow 
from the excess of productive forces; that that excess is 
the consequence of free competition and of the latest 
discoveries and inventions in physics and mechanics; that 
a return to guilds and corporations would be just as 
harmful as impeding discoveries and inventions; that 
therefore in existing social conditions” (the italics are those 
of the writer of the review) “there are no effective means 
of helping the workmen. Assuming that present-day 
egotistical private-enterprise relations remain un¬ 
changed, one must agree with Buhl that no union will be 
in a position to abolish the existing poverty. But such an 
assumption is not at all necessary; on the contrary, there 
could arise and already do arise unions the aim of which 
is to eliminate by peaceful means the above-mentioned 
egotistical basis of our society. All that is necessary is that 
the government should not render the activity of such 
unions more difficult.” 

It is clear that the reviewer had not understood, or had 
not wished to understand. Buhl’s idea: but this is not 
important for us. We turned to Germany only in order, 
with the help of the lessons provided by her history, 
better to understand certain intellectual tendencies in 
present-day Russia. And in this sense the movement of 
the German intellectuals of the ’40s comprises much that 
is instructive for us. 

In the first place, the line of argument of Buhl reminds 
us of the fine of argument of Mr. N—on. Both one and 
the other begin by pointing to the development of the 
productive forces as the reason for the decline in the 
demand for labour, and consequently for the relative 
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reduction of the number of workers. Both one and the 
other speak of the saturation of the internal market, and 
of the necessity arising therefrom of a further diminution 
in the demand for labour power. Buhl did not admit, 
apparently, the possibility that the Germans might 
conquer foreign markets; Mr. N—on resolutely refuses 
to recognise this possibility as regards the Russian 
manufacturers. Finally, both one and the other leave 
this question of foreign markets entirely without in¬ 
vestigation: neither brings forward a single serious 
argument in favour of his opinion. 

Buhl makes no obvious conclusion from his investiga¬ 
tion, except 'that one must meditate more deeply on the 
position of the working class before helping it. Mr. 
N—on comes to the conclusion that our society is faced 
with, true, a difficult but not an insoluble task—that of 
organising our national production. But if we supplement 
the views of Buhl by the considerations set forth in 
connection with them by the reviewer of the Gesellschqfls- 
Spiegel whom we have quoted, the result is precisely the 
conclusion of Mr. N—on. Mr. N—on=Buhl+ the reviewer. 
And this “formula” leads us to the following reflections. 

Mr. N—on in our country is called a Marxist, and 
even the only “true” Marxist. But can it be said that the 
sum of the views of Buhl and his reviewer on J:he position 
of Germany in the ’40s was equivalent to the views of 
Marx on the same position? In other words, was Buhl, 
supplemented by his reviewer, a Marxist—^and withal 
the only true Marxist, the Marxist par excellence? Of 
course not. From the fact that Buhl pointed out the 
contradiction into which capitalist society falls, thanks 
to the development of the productive forces, it does not 
yet follow that he adopted the point of view of Marx. He 
examined these contradictions from a very abstract 
point of view, and already thanks to this alone his 
investigation had not, in its spirit^ anything in common 
with the views of Marx. After hearing Buhl one might 
have thought that German capitalism, today or tomorrow^ 
would be suffocated tmder the weight of its own devel¬ 
opment, .that it had nowhere any longer to go, that 
handicrafts had beeif finally capit2ilised, and that the 
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number of German workers would rapidly decline. Such 
views Marx never expressed. On the contrary, when he 
had occzision to speak of the immediate future of German 
capitalism, at the end of the ’40s and particularly at 
the beginning of the ’50s, he said something quite 
different. Only people who did not in the least under¬ 
stand his views could have considered the German 
N—ons to be true Marxists.* 

The German N—ons argued just as abstractly as our 
present Buhls and Vollgrafs. To argue abstractly means 
to make mistakes, even in those cases when you start 
from an absolutely correct principle. Do you know, 
reader, what were the antiphysics of D’Alembert? 
D’Alembert said that, on the basis of the most un¬ 
questionable physical laws, he would prove the inevita¬ 
bility of phenomena which were quite impossible in 
reality. One must only, in following the operation of every 
given law, forget for the time being that there exist other 
laws altering its operation. The result would certainly be 
quite nonsensical. To prove this D’Alembert gave several 
really brilliant examples, and even intended to write a 

^ Thei^ were many N—ons in Germany at that time, and of the most varying 
tendencies. The most remarkable, perhaps, were the conservatives. Thus for example, 
Dr. Karl Vollgraf, professor of law, in a pamphlet bearing an extremely lon^ title 
(On the Competition Extended Over and Depressed Below its Natural Ijevel xn All 
Branches of Trade and Industry in Civil Life, as the Immediate Cause of the 
Depresnon Affecting more or less All Classes in Germany, Particularly of the 
Usurious Trade in Corn; and on the Measures for Ending the Same) represented the 
economic situation of the “German Fatherland” amazingly like the way the 
Russian economic situation is represented in the book Sketches of our Social Economy 
since the Reforms, Vollgraf also presented matters as though the development of 
productive forces had already led, “under the influence of free competition”, to 
the relative diminution of the number of workers engaged in industry. He des¬ 
cribed in greater detail than Buhl the influence of unemployment on the state of 
the internal market. Producers in one branch of industry are at the same time 
consumers for products of other branches, but as unemployment deprives the 
producers of purchasing power, demand diminishes, in consequence of it unemploy¬ 
ment becomes general and there arises complete pauperism (volliger Pauperismus). 
*'And as the peasantiy is also ruined owing to excessive competition, a complete stagnation 
of business arises. The social organism decomposes, its physiological processes lead to the 
appearance qf a savage mass, a^ hunger produces in this mass a ferment against which 
public penalties and even arms are impotent'^. Free competition leads in the villages to 
reduction of peasant holdings to tiny dimensions. In no peasant household do the working 
hands find student employment all the year round, “Thus in thousands of villages, 
particularly those in areas of poor fertility, almost exactly as in Ireland, the poor 
TOasants stand without work or employment before the doors of their houses. 
None of them can help one another, for they all have too little, all need wages, 
all seek work and do not And it”. Vollgraf for his part invented^a number of 
“measures” for combating the destructive operation of “free competition”, 
though not in the spirit of the socialist journal Der GesellschSftsSpiegel, 
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complete antiphysics in his leisure moments. The Messrs. 
Vollgrafs and N—ons are already writing an anti¬ 
economics, not as a joke but quite seriously Their method is 
as follows. They take a certain indisputable economic 
law, and correctly indicate its tendency", then they forget 
that the realisation of this law is in life an entire historical 
process, and represent matters as though the tendency 
of the law in question had already been completely put into 
effect by the time they began writing their work. If at 
the same time the Vollgraf, Buhl or N—on in question 
accumulates a pile of even ill-digested statistical material, 
and sets abo\it relevantly and irrelevantly quoting Marx, 
his “sketch” acquires the appearance of a scientific and 
convincing piece of research, in the spirit of the author of 
Capital. But this is an optical illusion, no more. 

That, for example, Vollgraf left out a great deal in 
analysing the economic life of the Germany of his day is 
shown by an indubitable fact: his prophecy about “the 
decomposition of the social organism'' of that country com¬ 
pletely failed to materialise. And that Mr. N—on quite 
in vain makes use of the name of Marx, just as Mr. Y. 
Zhukovsky in vain used to have recourse to the integral 
calculus, even the most worthy S. N. Krivenko will 
understand without difficulty. 

In spite of the opinion of those gentlemen who 
reproach Marx with one-sidedness, that writer never 
examined the economic progress of a particular country 
apart from its connection with those social forces which, growing 
up on its basis, themselves influenced its further development. 
(This is not yet quite clear for you, Mr. S. N. Krivenko: 
but patience!) Once a certain economic condition is 
known, certain social forces become known, and their 
action will necessarily affect the further development 
of that condition (is patience deserting you, Mr. 
Krivenko? Here is a practical example for you). We 
know the economy of England in the epoch of primitive 
capitalist accumulation. Thereby we know the social 
forces which, by the way, sat in the English parliament 
of that day. The action of those social forces was the 
necessary* condition for the further development of the 
known economic situation, while the direction of their 
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action was conditioned by the characteristics of that 
situation. Once we know the economic situation of 
modern England, we know thereby her modern social 
forces, the action of which will tell in her future economic 
development. When Marx was engaged in what some 
please to call his guesswork, he took into account these 
social forces, and did not imagine that their action could 
be stopped at will by this or that group of persons, 
strong only in their excellent intentions (“Together with 
the thoroughness of the historical action will also grow 
the volume of the mass whose action it is”). 

The German Utopians of the ’40s argued otherwise. 
When they set themselves certain tasks, they had in mind 
only the inconveniences of the economic situation of their 
coimtry, forgetting to investigate the social forces which 
had grown up from that situation. The economic 
situation of our people is melancholy, argued the above- 
mentioned reviewer: consequently we are faced with 
the difficult but not insoluble problem of organising 
production. But will not that organisation be prevented 
by those same social forces which have grown up on the 
basis of the melancholy economic situation? The well- 
meaning reviewer did not ask himself this question. The 
Utopian never reckons sufficiently with the social 
forces of his* age, for the simple reason that, to use the 
expression of Marx, he always places himself above society. 
And for the same reason, again to use the expression 
of Marx, all the calculations of the Utopian prove to 
be made “without reckoning with his host”, and all his 
“criticism” is no more than complete absence of criticism, 
incapacity critically to glance at the reality around him. 

The organisation of production in a particular country 
could arise only as a result of the operation of those social 
forces which existed in that country. What is necessary 
for the organisation of production? The conscious 
attitude of the producers to the process of production, 
taken in all its complexity and totality. Where there is no 
such conscious attitude as yet, only those people can put 
forward the idea of organising production, as the 
immediate task of society, who remain incorrigible 
Utopians all their lives, even thou^ they should repeat 
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the name of Marx five miUiard times with the greatest 
respect. What does Mr. N—on say about the conscious¬ 
ness of the producers in his notorious book? Absolutely 
nothing: he pins his hope to the consciousness of 
“society”. If after this he can and must be recognised 
as a true Marxist, we see no reason why one should not 
recognise Mr. Krivenko as being the only true Hegelian 
of our age, the Hegelian par excellence. 

But it is time to conclude. What results have we 
achieved by our use of the comparative historical 
method? If we are not mistaken, they are the following: 

1. The conviction of Heinzen and his adherents that 
Marx was condemned by his own views to inaction in 
Germany proved to be nonsense. Equally nonsense will 
also prove the conviction of Mr. Mikhailovsky that the 
persons who nowadays, in Russia, hold the views of 
Marx cannot bring any benefit to the Russian people, 
but on the contrary must injure it. 

2. The views of the Buhls and Vollgrafs on the 

economic situation of Germany at that time proved to 
be narrow, one-sided and mistaken because of their 
abstract character. There is ground for fear that the 
fvuther economic history of Russia will display the same 
defects in the views of N—on. 

3. The people who in Germany of the ’403 made their 
immediate task the organisation of production were 
Utopians. Similar Utopians are the people who talk 
about organising production in present-day Russia. 

4. History has swept away the illusions of the German 
Utopians of the ’40s. There is every justification for 
thinking that the same fate will overtake the illusions 
of ovur Russian Utopians. Capitalism laughed at the first; 
with pain in our heart, we foresee that it will laugh at the 
second as well. 

But did these illusions really bring no benefit to the 
German people? In the economic sense, absolutely 
none—or, if you require a more exact expression, almost 
none. All these bazaars for selling handicraft goods, and 
all these attempts to create producers’ associations, 
scarcely “^ased the position of even a hundred German 
producers. Buf they promoted the awakening of the 
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self-consciousness of those producers, and thereby did 
them a great deal of good. The same benefit, but also 
directly, not by roundabout means, was conferred by 
the educational activity of the German intellectuals: 
their schools, people’s reading rooms etc. The con¬ 
sequences of capitalist development which were harmful 
for the German people could be, at every paiticular 
moment, weakened or eliminated only to the extent to 
which the self-consciousness of the German producers 
developed. Marx understood this better than the 
Utopians, and therefore his activity proved more bene¬ 
ficial for the German people. 

The same, undoubtedly, will be the case m Russia too. 
No later than in the October number of Russkoye Bogatstvo 
for 1894, Mr. S. N. Krivenko “worries”—as we say— 
about the organisation of Russian production. Mr. 
Krivenko will eliminate nothing and make no one happy 
by these “worries”. His “worries” are clumsy, awkward, 
barren: but if they, in spite of all these negative qualities, 
awaken the self-consciousness of even one producer, 
they will prove beneficial—^and then it will turn out 
that Mr. i^ivenko has lived on this earth not only in 
order* to make mistakes in logic, or to give wrong trans¬ 
lations of extracts from articles which he found “un- 
sympathetif:” and which were written in a foreign 
language. It will be possible in our country, too, to fight 
against the harmful consequences of our capitalism only 
to the extent that there develops the self-consciousness 
of the producer.^ And from these words of ours the 
subjectivist gentlemen can see that we are not at all 
“crude materialists”. If we are “narrow”, it is only in 
one sense: that we set before ourselves, first and foremost, 
a perfectly idealistic aim. 

And now until we meet again, gentlemen opponents! 
We taste beforehand all that greatest of pleasures which 
your objections will bring us. Only, gentlemen, do 
keep an eye on Mr. Krivenko. Even though he doesn’t 
write badly, and at any rate does so with feeling, yet 
“to put two and two together”—that has not been 
vouchsafed him! . , 

1 1.e. the class-consciousness of the* worker.i-TRANS. 

T 
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Once again Mr. Mikhailovsky, once more the ^‘triad”. 

In the October number of Russkoye Bogatstvo, Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, replying to Mr. P. Struve, again has 
made some observations on the philosophy of Hegel and 
on “economic” materialism. 

According to him, the materialist conception of history 
and economic materialism are not one and the same 
thing. The economic materialists draw everything from 
economics. ‘*Well, but if I seek the root or foundation 
not only of the legal and political institutions, of the 
philosophical and other views of society, but also of its 
economic structure, in the racial or tribal peculiarities 
of its members, in the proportions of the longitudinal 
and transverse diameters of their skulls, in the character 
of their facial angle, in the size and inclination of their 
jaws, in the size of their thorax, the strength of their 
muscles, etc.: or, on the other hand, in purely geogra¬ 
phical factors—^in the island position of England, in the 
steppe character of part of Asia, in the mountainous 
character of Switzerland, in the freezing of rivers in the 
north, etc.—^will not this be the materialist conception 
of history? It is clear that economic materialism, as an 
historical theory, is only a particular case of the material¬ 
ist conception of history. . . 

Montesquieu was inclined to explain the historical 
fate of peoples by “purely geographical factors”. To 
the extent that he consistently upheld these factors, 
he was vmdoubtedly a materialist. Modern dialectical 
materialism does not ignore, as we have seen, the 
influence of geographical environment on the develop¬ 
ment of society. It only ascertains better in what way 
geographical factors influence “social man”. It shows 
that the geographical environment ensures to men a 
greater or lesser possibility of developing their productive 
forces, and thereby pushes them, more energetically or 
less, along the path of historical progress. Montesquieu 

1 Rmjp^ Bogjtstoo, October, 1894, Part II, p. 50. 
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argued thus: A certain geographical environment 
determines certain physical and psychical qualities of 
men, and these qualities bring in their train this or that 
structure of society. Dialectical materialism reveals that 
such an argument is unsatisfactory, and that the in¬ 
fluence of geographical environment shows itself first 
of all, and in the strongest degree, in the character of 
social relations, which in their turn influence the views of 
men, their customs and even their physical development 
infinitely more strongly than, for example, climate. 
Modern geographical science (let us again recall the 
book of Mechnikov and its foreword by piisee Reclus) 
fully agrees in this respect with dialectical materialism. 
This materialism is, of course, a particular case of the 
materialist view of history. But it explains it more fully 
more universally, than could those other “particular 
cases”. Dialectical materialism is the highest development of 
the materialist conception of history. 

Holbach said that the liistorical fate of peoples is 
sometimes determined for a whole century ahead by the 
motion of an atom which has begun to play tricks in the 
brain of social man. This was also a materialist view of 
histofy. But it gave no help in the sense of explaining 
historical phenomena. Modem dialectical materialism 
is incomparably more fruitful in tliis respect. It is of 
course a particular case of the materialist view of history 
but precisely that particular case which alone corre¬ 
sponds to the modem condition of science. The impotence 
of Holbach’s materialism showed itself in the return of 
its supporters to idealism: “Opinions govern the world”. 
Dialectical materialism now drives idealism from its last 
positions. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky imagines that only that man would 
be a consistent materialist who began to explain all 
phenomena with the help of molecular mechanics. 
Modern dialectical materialism cannot discover the 
mechanical explanation of history. In this, if you like, 
consists its weakness. But is modem biology able to give 
a mechanical explanation of the origin and development 
of species? It is not. That is its weakness. The genius 
of whom Laplace dreamed would have^been, of course, 
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above such weakness. But we simply don’t know when 
that genius will appear, and we satisfy ourselves with 
such explanations of phenomena as best correspond to 
the science of our age. Such is our “particular case”. 

Dialectical materialism says that it is not the con¬ 
sciousness of men which determines their being, but on 
the contrary their being which determines their con¬ 
sciousness; that it is not in the philosophy but in the 
economy of a particular society that one must seek the 
key to understanding its particular condition. Mr. 
Mikhailovsky makes several remarks on this subject. 
One of them reads as follows: 

“. . . In the negative halves” (!) “of the basic formula 
of the materialist sociologists there is contained a protest 
or a reaction not against philosophy in general, but 
evidently against that of Hegel. It is to the latter that 
belongs ‘the explanation of being from consciousness’. 

. . . The founders of economic materialism are Hegelians 
and, in that capacity, insist so stubbornly ‘not out of 
philosophy’, ‘not out of consciousness’, that they cannot, 
and do not even attempt to, burst out of the circle of 
Hegelian thought.”^ 

VClien we read these lines we thought that here our 
author, like Mr. Kareyev, was feeling his way to the 
“synthesis”. Of course, we said to ourselves, the synthesis 
of Mr. Mikhailovsky will be a little higher than the 
synthesis of Mr. Kareyev; Mr. Mikhailovsky will not 
confine himself to repeating that thought of the deacon 
in G. I. Uspensky’s tale “The Incurable”, that “the 
spirit is a thing apart” and that, “as matter has various 
spices for its benefit, so equally has the spirit”. Still, 
even Mr. Mikhailovsky will not refrain from synthesis. 
Hegel is the thesis, economic materialism is the anti¬ 
thesis, and the eclecticism of the modem Russian sub¬ 
jectivists is the synthesis. How could one resist such a 
“triad”? And then we began to remember what was the 
real relationship between the historical theory of Marx 
and the philosophy of Hegel. 

First of all we “note” that in Hegel historical move¬ 
ment is not at all explained by the views of men or by their 
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philosophy. It was the French materialists of the eighteenth 
century who explained history by the views, the “opinions” 
of men. Hegel ridiculed such an explanation: of course, 
he said, reason rules in history—but then it also rules the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, and are the heavenly 
bodies conscious of their movement? The historical 
development of mankind is reasonable in the sense that 
it is in conformity to law; but the conformity to law of 
historical development does not yet prove at all that its 
ultimate cause must be sought in the views of men 
or in their opinions. Quite on the contrary: that con¬ 
formity to law shows that men make their history uncon¬ 
sciously. 

We don’t remember, we continued, what the historical 
views of Hegel look like according to Lewes; but that we 
are not distorting them, anyone will agree who has read 
the famous Philosophy of History. Consequently, in 
affirming that it is not the philosophy of men which 
determines their social existence, the supporters of 
“economic” materialism are not controverting Hegel at 
all, and consequently in this respect they represent no 
antithesis to him. And this means that Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky’s* synthesis will not be successful, even should our 
author not confine himself to repeating the idea of the 
deacon. • 

In the opinion of Mr. Mikhailovsky, to affirm that 
philosophy i.e. the views of men, does not explain their 
history, was possible only in Germany in the ’40s, when 
a revolt against the Hegelian system was not yet notice¬ 
able. We now see that such an opinion is founded, at 
best, only on “Lewes”. 

But how poorly Lewes acquaints Mr. Mikhailovsky 
with the course of development of philosophical thought 
in Germany is demonstrated, apart from the foregoing, 
by the following circumstance also. Our author quotes 
with delight the well-known letter of Belinsky, in which 
the latter makes his bow to the “philosophical nightcap” 
of Hegel. In this letter Belinsky says, among other things: 
“The fate of the subject, the individual, the personality 
is more important than the fate of the whole world and 
of the health of the Chinese Empefor (i.^ of the Hegelian 
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Universality)”. On the subject of this letter Mr. Mikhail¬ 
ovsky makes many remarks, but he does not “remark” 
that Belinsky has dragged in the Hegelian Universality 
quite out of place. Mr. Mikhailovsky evidently thinks 
that the Hegelian Universality is just the same as the 
spirit or the absolute idea. But Universality does not 
constitute in Hegel even the main distinguishing feature 
of the absolute idea. Universality occupies in his work no 
more honourable place than, for example. Individuality 
or Singleness. And in consequence of this it is incompre¬ 
hensible why precisely Universality is called the Chinese 
Emperor, and deserves—imlike its other sisters—^an 
attentive and mocking bow. This may seem a detail, 
unworthy of attention at the present time; but it is 
not so. Hegel’s Universality, badly understood, still 
prevents Mr. Mikhailovsky, for example, understanding 
the history of German philosophy—prevents him to such 
an extent that even “Lewes” does not rescue him from 
misfortxme. 

In the opinion of Mr. Mikhailovsky, worship of 
Universality led Hegel to complete negation of the rights 
of the individual. “There is no system of philosophy” he 
says “which treats the individual with such withering 
contempt and cold cruelty as the system of Hegel” 
(p. 55). This can be true only accor^ng to “Lewes”. 
Why did Hegel consider the history of the East to be the 
first, lowest stage in the development of mankind? Because 
in the East the individual was not developed, and had not 
up till then been developed. Why did Hegel speak with 
enthusiasm of ancient Greece, in the history of which 
modern man feels himself at last “at home”? Because in 
Greece individual personality was developed “beautiful 
individuality”— “schone Individualitat”). Why did 
Hegel speak with such admiration of Socrates? Why did 
he, almost first among the historians of philosophy, pay 
a just tribute even to the sophists? Was it really because he 
despised the individual? 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has heard a bell, but doesn’t know 
where it is ringing. 

Hegel not only did not despise the individual, but 
created a wholq cult df heroes, which was inherited in its 
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entirety thereafter by Bruno Bauer. For Hegel heroes 
were the instruments of the universal spirit, and in that 
sense they themselves were not free. Bruno Bauer revolted 
against the ^‘spirit”, and thereby set free his “heroes'\ 
For him the heroes of “critical thought” were the real 
demilurges of history, as opposed to the “mass”, which, 
although it does irritate its heroes almost to tears, by its 
slow-wittedness and its sluggishness, still does finish up 
in the end by marching along the path marked out by 
the heroes’ selfconsciousness. The contrasting of “heroes” 
and “mass” (“mob”) passed from Bruno Bauer to his 
Russian illegitimate children, and we now have the 
pleasure of contemplating it in the articles of Mr. 
Mikhailovsky. Mr. Mikhailovsky does not remember 
his philosophical relations: that is not praiseworthy. 

And so we have suddenly received the elements of a 
new “synthesis”. The Hegelian cult of heroes, serving 
the universal spirit, is the thesis. The Bauer cult of heroes 
of “critical thought”, guided only by their “self- 
consciousness”, is the antithesis. Finally, the theory of 
Marx, which reconciles both extremes, eliminating the 
universal spirit and explaining the origin of the heroes’ 
self-Cbnsciousness by the development of environment, 
is the synthesis. 

Our opponents, so partial to “synthesis”, must remem¬ 
ber that the theory of Marx was not at all the first 
direct reaction against Hegel: that that first reaction— 
superficial on accoimt of its one-sidedness—^was con¬ 
stituted in Germany by the views of Feuerbach and 
particularly of Bruno Bauer, with whom our subjectivists 
should long ago have acknowledged their kinship. 

Not a few other incongruities have also been piled up 
by Mr. Mikhailovsky about Hegel and about Marx in 
his article against Mr. P. Struve.^ Space does not permit 
us to enumerate them here. We will confine ourselves to 
offering our readers the following interesting problem. 

1 P. B. Struve (1870-1944). A “legal Marxist” in the ‘90s, i.e. a middle-class 
intellectual who attempt^ to make use of the working-class movement against 
Tsardom in the interests of the capitalist class. By 1899 he had broken with the 
revolutionary Marxists, and went over to the liberals, ultimately helping to found 
the Cadet Party. After the 1905 revolution became a reactionary nationalist, and 
during the intervention against Soviet Russia (1917-20) suppolted the White 
generis Denikin and Wrangel.— ^Trans. * ^ 
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JVe know Mr. Mikhailovsky; we know his complete ignorance 
of Hegel; we know his complete incomprehension of Marx; 
we know his irresistible striving to discuss Hegel, Marx and their 
mutual relations; the problem is, how many more mistakes will 
Mr. Mikhailovsky make thanks to his striving? 

But it is hardly likely that anyone will succeed in 
solving this problem; it is an equation with too many 
unknowns. There is only one means of replacing unknown 
magnitudes in it by definite magnitudes; it is to read the 
articles of Mr. Mikhailovsky carefully and notice his 
mistakes. True, that is a far from joyful or easy task: there 
will be very many mistakes, if only Mr. Mikhailovsky 
does not get rfd of his bad habit of discussing philosophy 
without consulting beforehand people who know more 
about it than he does. 

We shall not deal here with the attacks made by Mr. 
Mikhailovsky on Mr. P. Struve. To the extent that it is a 
question of these attacks, Mr. Mikhailovsky now belongs 
to the author of Critical Remarks on the Question of the 
Economic Development of Russia, and we do not wish to 
aspire to the property of another. However, Mr. P. 
Struve will perhaps forgive us if we permit ourselves to 
make two small “observations”. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky is insulted because Mr. P. Struve 
“struck at him” with a question-mark. He is so insulted 
that, not confining himself to pointing out faults of style 
in the language of Mr. Struve, he accuses him of being 
a “non-Russian”, and even recalls the story of two 
Germans who corrected each other’s bad Russian by 
still greater faults in Russian. Why did Mr. Struve, 
however, raise his hand, armed with a question-mark, 
against Mikhailovsky? It was because of his words: 
“The modem economic order in Europe began to come 
into existence at a time when the science which manages 
this sphere of phenomena was not yet in existence, etc.” 
The question-mark accompanies the word “manages”. 
Mr. Mikhailovsky says: “In German that may not 
perhaps sound well” (how biting: “in German”!), “but 
m Russian, I assure you, Mr. Struve, it arouses no 
question igi any one, and requires no question-mark”. 
TTie writer of these fines bears a purely Russian name. 
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and possesses just as much of the Russian soul as Mr. 
Mikhailovsky: the most sarcastic critic will not venture 
to call him a German: and nevertheless the word 
“manages” arouses a question in him. He asks himself: 
if one can say that science manages a certain sphere of 
phenomena, could not one after this promote the 
technical arts to be chiefs of particular units? Could not one 
say, for example: the art of assaying commands alloys? 
In our opinion, this would be awkward, it would give the 
arts too military an appearance, in just the same way as the 
word “manages” gives science the appearance of a 
bureaucrat. Consequently, Mr. Mikhailovsky is wrong. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky in his article raised* an amusing 
outcry about the words of Mr. Struve: “No, let us 
recognise our lack of culture and go into training by 
capitalism.” Mr. Mikhailovsky wants to represent affairs 
as though these words meant: let us hand over the producer 
as a victim to the exploiter. It will be easy for Mr. P. Struve 
to demonstrate the vanity of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s efforts, 
and it will probably be seen now by anyone who has 
carefully read the Critical Remarks. But Mr, Struve never¬ 
theless did express himself very carelessly,^ whereby he 
probably led into temptation many simpletons and 
rejoiced the heart of some acrobats. Science—forward, we 
shall say to Mr. Struve, and we shall remind the acro¬ 
batic gentry how Belinsky, at the very end of his life, 
when he had long ago said good-bye to Universality, 
expressed the idea in one of his letters that the cultural 
future of Russia will only ensure the existence of the 
bourgeoisie. In Belinsky this was also a very clumsy threat. 
But what was his clumsiness aroused by? Generous fascina¬ 
tion by the West. It is the same fascination that brought 
about, we are convinced, the awkwardness of Mr. 
Struve. It is permissible to make a noise on the subject 
of that clumsiness only for those who have no reply, for 
example, to his economic arguments. 

Mr. Krivenko also has declared war on Mr. P, Struve. 
He has his own cause of offence. He wrongly translated 
an extract from a German article by Mr. P. Struve, and 

^ Lenin took a much sharper view of Struve’s expression, which he judged to be 
far from accidental. Events proved him to be right.— ^Trans. 
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the latter has exposed him. Mr. Krivenko justifies him¬ 
self, and tries to show that the translation is almost 
correct; but his self-justifications are not successful, and 
he still remains guilty of distorting the words of his 
opponent. But you can’t ask too much of Mr. Krivenko, 
in view of his undoubted resemblance to a certain bird, 
of whom it has been said;» 

Syren, that heavenly bird, 

Its voice in singing is loudly heard; 

When the Lord’s praise it sings. 

To forget its own self it begins. 

«< 

When, Mr. Krivenko is shaming the “pupils”, to forget 
his own self he begins. Why can’t you let him alone, 
Mr. Struve? 

1 This translation endeavours to preserve the “metre” as well as the sense of the 
Russian doggerel.— ^Trans. 
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